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* ſuch an account of himſelf as is here ſuggeſt- 
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TWELFTH EDITION. P 


om wiy-of writings in caſes not much | 

_unlike this, hak been 1 oo. 
2 great ſucceſs in other hands 3 
has been an encouragement to this ander- 4 


it el dialogues, it mat be coneſd . 
bave a very taking elega anc 
the ſtory deing handed ee them, d in ſhort pe- 

riods and quick returns makes the retains 
Ing it in the mind the eaſier, and the N 
„ as well as delightful, . 7 
The ſtory repreſented here is capable of 
uch, ; and fo many: = 
e, e ſettlement is in 

| S2 

che inſtruction will be uſeleſs. 2, 

| If any body ſhould aden that too much is 
t here upon the woman's part, and that a 
lady cannot be ſuppoſed, in the midit of her 
lover's addrefles, to take upon ber to demand 


cd, that few men will ſtoop to ſuch an ea. 
mination, and n nn,, 8 


aw # 4 0 * © 
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A ider how ſmall the ſatisfaction here propoſed 


on the lady's part is, and that no gentleman 


- . 
. * — 
* 
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can think it hard a woman ſhould be ſatisfied 


whether he is a Chriſtian or a heathen, a man 
of religion or an atheiſt; and indeed no 
man of any tolerable ſhare of ſenſe will ad- | 
. dreſs himſelf to a lady for marriage, but he 
Will take care to anticipate her inquiries of 

chat kind, by ſhewing dome done for 55 
hang what ſhe is herſel. 

E The univerſal negle& of this trifle, bod in | 

1 men and women, is what this bock is deſign- 
dd to correct; and there needs no greater 


ſatirt upon that. part than the ſucceſs of the 


ſeveral caſes here related, viz. the happy life 
af the youngeſt ſiſter who came into the 
meaſures propoſed; and the miſerable condi - 
tion of the ſecond ſiſter who raſhly threw 
herſelf into the arms of a man of different 
principles from her dun, though bleſſed with 
al the good humour in the world. 94 
In theſe accounts the very great conſe. 
quence of being equally yoked is illuſtrated; 
_ _ and it appears here how eſſential a ſhare of 
religion, and a harmony of principles in re- 


LY 


Tigion, re to the felicity of a conjugal life. 


. To thoſe who do not caſt off all concern 5 
Fo for themſelves, who do not make marrying 
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es it, FERN ike: a borſe imo he 
battle, theſe things will be of ſome moment: 


matters, they muſt go on and pay for their 
experience; let * take heed : and buy it _ 
as cheap as they can. 
H the women deem be be favoured in this 
ſtory, and have the better r 


put into their hands, it is becauſe really the 
hazard is chiefly on their fide, and they are 

gen greateſt ſufferers. m- the ſucceſs 2 

eee ee IN e . ee: 


erally the 


ed with more than ordinary 


noe ley Ter; the au- 
-thor hopes THEY will not. lay fm to his 


charge. ODS 


| "The apperidix-to this work ſpeaks for iifelf 5 
Trxreligious ſervants in ſome reſpects are tge 
plague of families, and keep our houſes 8 1 


ays in diſorder. It is a wonderful thing to 


& on, that ſo ſcandalous an evil, ſo cafy 


= is be rectified, ſhould/ have gone to ſucha 


degree as it has in the world; and that ma- 


ſters and miſtreſſes of families have, not long 


ago, for their own eaſe,” and for the ſatisfac | 
nion of one another, come to a general las- 


for the managing, the puniſhing, and, above 
all, for the recommending of ſervants, which, 


if they would do, they would cafily, I fay, - 
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As to thofe that are void of care of theſe 
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2 cine of which” is the caſe among 


Nee fervants at this tine. or 75 


But it is all our own fault ö we recom- 


mend fluts, and thieves, and drones, and 


faucy inſolent- fdllows' and wenches; I fay 
we recommend, them to onc another, with 


dodut any concern for our neighbour's ſafety 


* | * 


% : 


* 


or peace: In a word, to pay the debt of cha- 


rity for thoſe creatures which have abuſed 
us, we forget the debt of juſtice to one ano- 
ther, and betray the e which one 
ee and neighbour owes to another, 
in one of the moſt eſſential articles. of their 


_ family's quiet. F. de 


This is all ckpoſed. here: MY thou h ie 
part is very ſhort, being but an accident to 
the other diſcourles; yet, I preſume to ſay, it 


3 will be as acceptable, and in its TING.” 2 


_uſcful as any of the reſt. 
This twelfth edition of this work recom. 
„mend itſelf, upon this expreſs condition, viz. 


1 5 that the author has nt found occaſion to 


alter any thing in the eleventh (errors of the 
preſs excepted),. nor has he found room for 


5 any additions, that uſual pretence to ſet off 


*fied, the . erk of the dect 


Deas <cptable ere it comes. 


new impreſſions, and impoſe upon thoſe who 
have bought the firſt; being ſtill fully . 
„and the uſe- 


ce the work. 5. : 
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fulneſs of the ſubject, will m 
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RELIGIOUS COURTSHIP, _» 
12 lived in a village near London an an- 1 
eient grave gentleman. of a good eſtate, which  , | i 
be had gained by trade, having been bred a merchant, if 
though of a very good family too. He had been a 
man in great bufineſs ; but in his circumſtances being 
eaſy, and his love of a retired life increafing with his 
years, he had left off his buſinefs, and taken a houſe a 
mile or two out of town, He was a widower.at the 
time of this affair, his wife having been dead ſome 
, . dn 4c. OR 
He had five or fix children, and all grown up, burt 
none ſettled in the world, though he had an eſtate 
ſofficient to give them very plentiful faytunes. . Thy - 
- (three daughters were very agreeable women; and 
which was ſtill better, were very ſober, modeſt, ſen- 
ſible, and religious young ladies; two of them eſpe :- 
cially. And as the character of their father, and te 
fortune he was able to give them, recommended them 
very well to the world, ſo they had ſeneral gentle 
men that, made hanovratle nnd handily propoſals ta 
their father for theit marriages. ELL i 
I ſhall moſt carefully avoid giving any room bere, 
ſo much as to gueſs. what opinion in religion they 
were bred up in, or whether the old gentleman was a. 
/ churchman or a diſſenter; and the ſame caution 11 
' ſhall uſe with all the reſt of the perſons whom I ſhall 
bring upon the ſtuage in the courſe, of this ſlory: my 
reaſon for which every body will underſtand by the na - 
ture of- the relation and of the times we live in. 
Ihe father of theſe ladies had been a man always, 
till now, hurried in the world, being crowded with a 
vaſt buſineſs, taken up with getting money, and with, 
growing rich; ſo that he neither had much concern for, 
or indeed took any care of the education W TR 
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498 - children, but " hk hotly to . OPT, of 
their mother. Nor was it any great loſs to the children, 
| eſpecially to the daughters, their mother being a moſt 
pious, religious, and virtuous lady, who was not only 

8 extraordinarily qualified to inſtruct her children, but 
Save up her whole time to it from her childhood. - 

One morning, a little before her death, calling her 
daughters to her, ſhe told therm, among other things, 

- that as to marriage ſhe had but two T anne to 

lay upon them, An as ſhe was not like] y to lire 
do ſes them ſettled, ſhe would defire them to lay down 
|  - as maxims in the choice of their huſbands, and which 
the would, C | 
FF  ay.extraordinary influence upon theth, n 
1 obſerve ſtrictly, viz 2 et 

NE - Ny en inns, W per fern fortine- 
"ONE might be, papa lens eee ; 
2. Never to marry any man, how religious ſoever 
Wd = may ſeem to be, if be ma: 2 of the ſums prior and - 
= ini in religion as tbemſoluen. 

__ . * And as this wat but a little before her death, ſo the. 
N davg _ were more than ordinarily touched with the 
1 x refolved to purſue it exactly. How 
er aig purſue it, and the conſequences of it, will 1 
of: 2 in the following dialogues. _ 
It followed ſome time after, that a gentleman of * $ 
very good eftate courted the youngeſt of theſe da bs | I 
ters; and making very handſome propoſals to | 
+ _— Father, [for he 0K. to ſettle 600 l. per ann. Soni ; 
der, the. father was exceedingly. pleaſed with the | 
match, he being a gentleman thoroughly well, bred, Fs 
an agreeable perſon, and, in a word, nothing ap- 
pPearing to 2 Ftde leaſt reaſon why he ſhould not be 
2 z acceptable to the lady as he was to che father, __ 
A4 s he came thus recommended to the father, there 
3 appeared nothing difagreeable in it to the young lady :; 
| nor had ſhe at his firſt appearance the leaſt excep-  - 
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- daughter with the deſign he had to propoſe 


T 1 


Tadeed, 2 to his e . 1 very uo 
handſome, yet his was ſo far beyond it that there ds: 6 


no compariſon i in the caſe ; and beſides all this, ſhe 


this engaging. circymfiance in the propoſal, viz. that | f 


ſhe being the youngeſt of the three daughters, the 


6 3 had paſſed over her two eldeſt ſiſters, and 


ad ſingled her out by. his more particular fancyy- | 
"meu her that undeniable mark of his affection, viz. 


e would be the, viſe of his choice, and conſe- 
quently that he ſhould have an des after 2 


of the ſincerity of bis love to her. 
The father oppeſed his prppoſal a little at firſt, as a 
flight offered to his eldeſt daughters; but the gentle- 


man told him, that he hoped, if he accepted dis de. 5 


ſign of coming into his family, be would give him 


leave to take the perſon his judgraent had made choice 
of, and that he thought he might de happy with: 
That it would be a very hard circumſtance to him, ane 
what he could not think of with patience, to marrx 
one of his daughters, and be in love with another: 


That he was very far from offering any ſlight to the 


eldeſt; letting him know, that happening to ſee the 
youngeſt rte he found ſuch ſuitableneſs, and ſome- 
thing ſo agreeable in her to him, that he reſolved to Ml 
look no further: That, perhaps, if he had ſeen the 


eldeſt or the ſecond daughter firſt, it might have been 


the ſame thing; Ih but that as he could not anſwer for . 


the bias of his fancy, ſo neither could he anſwer it to 
his on conduct, not to chuſe her, that was, from the 
firſt moment he Ie ber, the only woman in the wortd 


1 he ever thought could make him happy. 


Her father coul could make no return to an anſwer that 8 


| had ſo much 2 hr in it, and which appeared to be 


ſo ſincere; and therefore, not acquainti 2 SR eldelt - 
er to him, | 
took occaſion to talk to them all together one 


morning as they were drinking e and N Is 
: Bos, with them thus : 1 | 


Me . 1 hin al 1 E * 

IJ Father, FELL, gi, you tte chin now which 
3 of you all is like te be 8 

Wbat fay you child, (turning to the youn 

5 28 - os wit Foot cite erg before you? your 
3d Daugbter. Ves, yes Sir; I defire both my fi 

ders may yo before me ; for Ilse nothing iv the world | 

+ make me in haſte. 

Fa. Why, what's the matter that you are fo out of 
love with the world all on a ſudden? is it that you 
. - think yourſelf too good for every body,/or every bo« 

dy too good for du | 
34 Da. No Sir; Len behher W vais 26 think: we 

3 ful, or fo humble to think the laſt ; mne 

F AT ORgRC vn. | 
Fa. How is that pray? EN WT 
3% Da. Why Sir, 1 think T live' boo well ys wn 
8 for ths verſe} and this is not an age to change for, 
- _ - the better ; and therefore F'defire to be as I a. 

Fa, Why, is this age fomch worſetdan that went: l 

a * — before ay? . 
| WW ; 4. Nay Sis; 1 det ooh bot T wad 
Well ſatizhed Sir wich your firſt ORs that m 
filters may try before me. 5 
e. Wel, well; and if you go [Poſes your iter 
there wilt be no harm done) if it f. de to your hki 

hope. I dare fay none of your fiſters will be 5 
At which the two eldeſt ad, No, no ; we ſhall be ew 
N to ſee it. - And fo they fell to jeſting with theie 
_— younger fiſter, till almoſt angered her. 

2 Tou are mighty difficult, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, that | | 
Jon fall upon the whole world, as if there a ne ö 
-. thing good enough for you. | 
Says the fecond filter, She will be as exfily pleaſed : 
as another, I warrant her, if ſhe was talked to in 
7 earneſt. Upon which, notwithſtanding their father 
> ak ee they fell to rallying one anther between 
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24 in your way, you'll hardly TW it 


means; and. it may. be have conſidered it no more 
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gdered much of the matter, as I ſaid before. 


no nicer than you if there was nothi 


* N 


San B&G I 4 


Dad oy Your | 


992 De. 9 rt. | 


than b. bg hereto ts word. | 


«\ 


—— 3 child. | 
as” You are diſpoſed to jeſt Sir; but 1 eve —  " _ 

you would nor be pleaſed with fach a way of chuſing ® 2 55 

byſband for any of your daughters. = 
24 Da. Thipemyi father would; Isen dure I bed. 
3% Da. That's'no'token to me chat you have cen- 


. 


2d Da. Why, what would you have beſides a gt 
eſtate? What matter is it what the man is: I would pa, 
N homely defects for a good ſettlement. 


1 Da. Eee eee e, 


2 Da. What can be wanting —— money enoug 
3 Da. Nothing, Th eee 
24 Da. No, nor rr — - | 
Sans MEE. 5 1 
3d am BY A 
24 Da. For part; Tall. inquie or aocing 
Ae of. : a Y 
34 Da. No! Whas 1 ou n 4 
haye no hg? 1 


_ _ © cometobetrie 


"a dis diſcourſe thus to her.] 


bes 12 35 | . 


2% Da Wbt have 1 to do nick bw religion? bet 
"i a Chriſtian I hope. 
3 Da. And what if he ſhould not 2 


24 Da. Nay, then he may be a hearken ir he RY 


BD what s that to me? 


34 Do. That's a proof of what I have ſaid before, 


that you have not conſidered much of the matter. 
24 Da. No indeed, not I; * T-ſuppole my young. 
er lifter has. ; | 

34 Da. Your 8 ſiſter never told you fo Foe. 


But methinks there requires very little conſidera- 
tion to, ſay, if ever I ſhould marry, I would not 


have a rake, a heathen, a profligate fellow; a man 
without religion, purely for his money. If you think 


= theſe: things no objections, and are got aver ſuch 
ſctcruples in the caſe, I muſt tell you ſiſter that it ſeems 
dhe buſineſs has been more in your Ran! in mine, 


| or at leaſt. to worſe purpoſe. 


2d Da. Well, it may be ſo ; and then it may fol 


* that when you Have confidered more of it tos 
| you «will be of my mind. 


34 Da. What, l e * 


Principles! that knows neither God nor devil! 


2d Da. Ay, ay; that, or any thing elſe, if you have - 


5 good ſettlement child: A good ſettlement will 


make up allthoſe things; you'd take him 1 warrant you. 
34 Da. No fiſter ; not for all I can ſee with my eyes. 


24 Da. O, Fe don't know your own mind till 4 
zwe ſhall ſee youtel anothertalehere 


34 Da. Lan't 
Here the 
gan to be a little moved, and unwilling they ſhould 


make a quarrel of it, put an end to the diſcourſe, and 


ſo they ſoon after withdrew ; and then the father be- 
ing left with the eldeſt daug ter 2 1h "Weng hve with 


oh 0G von are a « liale « too hard en, you e 


6 
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nd of a huſband whatever my filter is. 
er ſeeing that the younger ſiſter be- 
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35 ſhould ot ka ekeau fo, Sir; he knows. | 


de is but in jeſt. + | 
Fa. But you donot know whether it may be all in = 
jeſt or not. 

Da. Nay, Sir, 1 am fare: eee in e in 
jetz if there is any ching in ir, I ſhould have afbed. . 
in another way. 

Here ſhe was very inquiſtive with her: father. is 
know if there was any ching in it or not; at 
he only ſmiled. 

Da Nays Sir, then I oedardand Hy it is. 

= Fa. Well, child; how will you _ Ks to ſee your | 
youngeſt ſiſter. married before you? | 

Da. O very well, Sir; 1 Wall be very very gh — 
it de for ber ra But if I were to ſpe my, mind 


I ſhould ſay ſomething ae ee ee e 2 ” 


thers may be occaſion for. | 
Fa. Well, pray ſpeak your mind then. - 4 5% 
6. Why, Sir, for all my fiſter's bantering her, 1 
Pha own, our youngeſt ſiſter. will not be eaſily e 
* a huſband, as times - go now. | 
Kc 
a, Why, Sir, I mean, that we 4 
firſt of us that ſhall be aſked, ſhe may be the laſt of us 
chat will be married. ; 
Fa. Ay, my girl! is it ſo with you thea? What 
have you been both making your 1 * without — 
And are they ſo near — hat's v 
Da. Dear father, how could — have ſuchat — 4 
of us? You are quite wrong ; you don't underſtand” 


„. 


me at all. 


Fa. — you any other way? | 
If it is not ſo, explain yourſelf.  - 
Da. Sir, I mean that my ſiſter will not be eaſily 
dung fo She vil ſcarce take the firſt that comes, I 
Fa. No ; then I ſhall take it very ill: bor 1 aſſure 
3 | 


= 


| 
| 
| 


" the laſt is a thing will go very 


it may prevent your receiving 


celigious 9 — 


* 


. 5 . . 
D. e 


* 
* \ . 


but it is a queſtion, Sir, whether her good one, a 


your good one, may be both of a ſott. 
Fa. Why, he has a very good eſtate, Pi allure you 3 


far: beyond what ſhe ean expect: iT 2 


Da. That's a good ching; but that wil 80 but . 
Little way with her, I Know. e 


Fa. Well, he is a very eee welbiirooniplith- 


ed, well-bred gentloman, She cannot *millike him. 
He is a molt agreeable young gentleman; Lafſure you. 
Da. That won't 86 a bit the farther h mow; Fes 
ther, Lan fures: men wide HS. 
Fa. Then he is in bu wich berg and iat "a 4 
her out from you all. She will be che fwife of his af- 


fechon, to de ſure. What can ſlie Geſire mbre? 


more ſtill, Sir; tho? 
r; doubt leſs further 
than any thing we have talked on yet. But you know, 
Sir: my ſiſter is a very ſober, religious body, and ſhe 
Will never marry any man that is not ſo too; 4 8 
his eſtate, his perſon, his accompliſuments, were 
| yond all the reſt of the world. And this was the rea- 
2 why 1 ſaid ſhe may be firſt aſked and laſt married. 
Fa. Nay, I can't toll how matters art as to that. 
Da. I'll aſſure you, Sir, the wilt know how-it is t 
to that, before ſhe engages. | 
Fa. Nay, let her alone to! that part, bar, vone of 
my buſineſs. RE. 
{Here he was touched a lireld, ad +eſtotee) back 
- Goftly to himſelf: OI why do IAay it is none of thy 
2 Whoſe buſineſs is it, if it is not mine 71 * 
Da. But, Sir, when you know her mind in thateaſe, | 
 difappointment, 
and prevent her venturing to diſoblſge ors in ung 


Da. She will defire ſomethi 


. Whar you may propoſe tò her. 


Fa. No, no; I dare fay ſhe won't refuſe him . fliz 


| 180 not fuch a fool neither. 


Dea. Dear Ay, chen hops you k know 5 0 eg 4 


31 
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caſe. you hid j 10, 70 
you will inquire father) 
farther. ns abc 
Fe. Why 
bi coneernas 
will never 4a 
ene 


35 is 2 
e or her. 
Da. Before he nas fa 1 
ny thing, of her. 8 | 4 


ſenby! her dutſide faly; 
4 TIS takes val the reſt 


4 0 4 


Da. But I am 5 if he is not a religious cn, Be 
* will ſlight him for all that; my meaning is, ſhe will 


neter have him: Iſuppoſe ſhe will not be rude to him. 
Fa. If ſhe does retufe him, ſhe and 12 abe [ 
aflure you, and that very much. b 
Da. I hope you won't, Sir: you will give ber leave f 
to chuſe to her own liking. It is for her life, and ſhe r 
muſt bear the diſcomfort of it; no body cañ bear it v 
fur her. Beſides, Sir, you know ſhe was very _ ; 
outly inſtructed by my mother. 1 


Fa. Ay, ay; your mother was a good woman. 
Da. And you know, Sir, I ſuppoſe, what advice wt | 
mother. gave her upon her death-bed, viz.' Never to 

mnarrs a man that wat not 8 „ ubatever other * BY 

vantages might offer with bim. * | 

Fa. And did ſhe not give you the Lame advice too, | 
my dear? 5.8 0 
D. Yes; to be ſure, and all Tbs 8 4 K 
Fa. Well; and yet you heard what your fler Lid | 
— now, viz. That ſhe would not trouble herſelf a- 
bout it, ſo there was but a good eftate. 
Da. But I hope my fiſter would conſider batter, if 

ſhe came to the queſtion. -. 5 

Fa. Why, child, would you ref, Pa fuch a genileman, 
and ſuch a ſcttlement as this is, that offers now to 
pour lifter, for ſuch a nicety as that? ; 

Da. It will be time * „Sir, for me to anſwer 
that queſtion when I am offered ſuch: a one; e 8 
no danger of me yet. 

Fa. I hope you would be wiſer, 

Da. I hope, Sir, 1 ſhould act as becomes me. But 
the caſe is not mine now; if! it was, 1 ould not have 
degun the diſcourſe. 

Fa. Well, but d 7 your mother give you uch ad- 
vice, child, den e was ill? 

Da. Ves, Sir; and more than advice: for ſhe eld | 
vs. ſhe would Jeave | it as avinunttion upon us, as far 
as her dying words con have any influence to ob- 

lige us. Fa. 


— 


1 15.1 


Fa. Very well; chat is 4 much as to ſays. ſhe had 


2 the inconvenience of it herſelf. \ 
[Hear his conſcience touched him again, thoogh, #3 


but ſlightly, and he fetched a figh, and ſaid ſoftly, If 
ſhe F3 it was nothing but what ſhe had too much 
reaſon to do; for the lived but an uncomfortable life 
with me on that very account. ] ]) 

Da. Nay indeed, dear er we never put any 


ſuch conſtruction upon it. 


Fa. And ſo, my dear, yol thi thiak your alter will not 
like this gentleman, do you? 

Da. Indeed, Sir, I cannot all till 1 know. * kind 
of a gentleman he is; no, nor chen neither. For how 
can 1 tell what my ſiſter will like, or how us fancy 
may lead her to act againſt her judgment, i 50 l 
like him very well. upon ſeeing himnmm ; 

Fa. But you believe ſhe wont. 1 
Da. If he is not a very ſober religi ns man, I 5 
think ſhe won't. If ſhe does, ſhe mutt break in upon 
the moſt ſolemn reſolution chat ſhe, is able to make. 


. Fa. Why, will nothing ſer ve her but a ſaint? Alas! 


where does ſhe think to me bas, har 1 would -ſhe 
marry. a biſhop? 

Da. Nay, Sir, if he mould, th is not ſure ſhe ſhould 
not be diſappointed. Miniſters, are but men. : 


Fa. No, indeed, b; RAT Ae ke belt of men 


Da. 33 Sir, 5 3 is a Bon of hei 
on there is ſome likelihood of finding the truth of it; 


but where there is no profeſſion there it cannot be. 
Now, though we are not obliged, ta be ſure, our huſ- 
bands ſhould be ſaints, yet I believe we ought «to. be 


ſatisfied that they are not Atheiſts. There's a great 
deal of difference, Sir, between a friend to religion 


and an enemy. 


Fa. Well, well; the girls of this age do not much 


trouble themſelves about religion. They generally let 
| . ul they * what religion their huſbands are of. 


a ol 2 3 Da. 


2 [ 18 1 


De. Dear father, I hope your girls are not of that 

1 

Fa. My daughters are like other folks daughters, 1 
delieye. I hope they are not worſe, 
Da. But, Sir, if that were true, then there W 
fill be the more reaſon to take, care that they ſhould 
marry religious huſb. ands, elſe they would have no re- 
1 7 - * 

Fu. But how ſh: you know it 

Da. We muſt endeavour to be ſatisfied as well as we 
can, If we are deceived, it may be onr unhappineſs, 

but will not be our ſault; but if we neglect the caution, 


It may be a double miſery, by its _— — nn, 


_ and our ſin too. 


Fa. Well, child, 1 hope this gentleman vill pleafe 


our ſiſter as well as he does me; and I would not 
bs her ſtand in her own Hght. If he is not ſo reli- 
1 now, it may come afterwards. The man is A 
Aber, well bred, ingenious gentleman. 


Da. Tean fay nothing to it, Sir, unleſs I — him. 


I only take notice of the principle, Sir, on which my 
3 andby which J am ſure ſhe will ac in this 
matter, 


1 for 1 know ſhe will not go from it. 

'Fa. PI} warrant you. I intend to talk with her a. 
— bout it, 1 don't doubt but ſhe will like him very well. 
Two or three days after this diſcourſe, the father 
| dome this young gentleman to dinner ; and af- 
0 ber diner he takes occaſion to talk with his daughter, 
and te ken ber, that this was the gentleman that he 


Had told her of that intended to eourt her; and that 


he expected ſhe would think of the thing, and receive 
Him as her own inclgations; and his merit ſhould dis 
eck. 

The gentleman aid not diſcourſe much with hey by 
Berſelf at that time, having no-defign to begin cloſcly 


at the firſt interview. However, he had t oppor- 


1 ä * turns With her in a 


* 


4 5 - FD 


that you may not be diſappointed, and reſent 


| E 10. J. 
reen walk in the garden; and when he took his 
cave, told her, he reſolved to wait on her again; to 
which ſhe made him no anſwer for that tim. 
- The next evening he came again ;. and after that for 
ſ:veral evenings together; when, having made her ac- 
quainted with his Lags, and laid cloſe ſiege to her for 
ſome time, ſho found nothing to object againſt. him; 
for he was indeed a moſt agreeable perſon. And her 
ſather preſſing her to it on the other hand, and letting 
+ her know what honourable propoſals he had made her; 
| and how he had ſingled her out from all her ſiſters as 
| the 7 . of his choice, ſhe began inſenſibly to find 
, her affections very Rrongly bi im his fa vou. 
All this while ſke could make no diſcovery of any 
thing about religion in him; nor ſo much as when 
ther he was well inclined, or perfectly deſtitute. The 
reſpect he ſhewed her, and the diſtance ſhe kept him 
at, permitted him not to uſe any looſe expreſſions, 
that might give her any light inte his principles; and, 
as he after wards coded he ſound her fo nice in 
things of that kind, that the leaſt diſlocated word 
would have given her an offence ; and therefore be 
kept upon his guard a great While, till, at length, 
vrhen they became more intimate, he abated his uſua! 
Nantes. ase | Er 
By this time, as fhe confeſſed to her ſiſter, ſhe did 
not only like him, but really loved him; and having 
nothing to object againſt him, had given him reaſon 
to ſee, that ſhe deſigned to have him. But ſhe was 
under a great concern how to know what he was as to 
zreligion; and terribly afraid left ſhe ſhould give her 
affoctions ſuch a looſe, that though ſhe ſhould be de- 
ceived in the main point, ſhe: ſhbuld not be able to 
maſter herſelf, ſo much as to go back... Asſhe was 
_ <muſing very ſeriouſly upon this one morning in ber 
chamber, her eldeſt ſiſter came in to her, and began 
the following diſcourſe with her.] ñ 
I. Sift. Siſter! how ſtands the world with you * E 


C20. 1 


u Sift.” Never worſe, ſiſter. If you do not help Ig 
me, Lam undone. wt pi £2 
Ed. Si,. What's che matter? POTN UT try 
Te. Sift. Why, if I have this man, L you be the wi 
wiſcrableſt creature alive. | 145 
Eid. Sift, How ſo? it. 
Zo. Si. O! there's nothing of religion in . | cu 


Ed. Sift. Are you ſure there is not? 
oe. Sit. No, I am not ſure; but we have conver · 
ted this month now, and I never heard one word a- 
| bout it come out of his mouth. And if I peak a word, 
he turns it off, and does it ſo cleverly, chat I can't 
put in another word for my life.” | 

Ad. Sift, I warrant you, 1 would 104 it out if 1 3 
R were my Eaſec:: . 4 : : | 
Dio. Sift. You i Lam fark. 1 95 

Eid. Sift. Why, I would alt him boi blank, — * | 

religion he was of? 

Zo. Sift. Why, fo I Ad, ans 3 laughed a and 
| faid, O child, I am a mighty good Chriſtian. 
A. Sift, 1 would have told bim, I was wird he 

Win e 4 
' 163 Why, L aid that too, in he * 3 
x and, ſtill he put me off. Anocher time I aſked him if 
| he was not a Papiſt? Immediately he fell a eroſſing 
Himfelf all over; and made hiniſelf, and me tos, 10 
merry at it, that, though I was really troubled about 
it, I could not for ty, Wie: get alen ſereous thivg 
| Out of him. N 
Eu. Siſt. Why, you wk let i it go on ry lutle far- | 
ther, till you are more intimate; and till you come. 
to talk of your an at living, een on we nn 
and houſe, and the like. 75 
. Si. Really, ſiſter, Lan afraid. to 8⁰ on any 
Gibthir 3 for, maſt confeſs, I begin to have a ſtrange 
kindneſs for him: And, if I-go any farther I 9 8 
love him better, till my affection may be a ſhare .to 
; aan. os be-prevaited with lto * him, with. — 
out 


* 


d 21 3 

out father inquiry, which Iiſhall have no peace in. 

; Eld. Sift. What will you do then? uh 
2. Sift, I kũow not what to db. I wiſh you would 

try what you can make ot him. You are free enough 

: with him-to talk any thing of that kind, ſurm. 
| Eu. Sift. I can be free enough; but that won't do 
it, Ik he is too cunning for. you, he en be too 
cunniag for me. 28 
*! Sift. Why, do you think then that T4 al. 

ut 2. . 

0 Ela. Sg. What elſe can abe: Do you: think be 
guards bimſclf ſo cidtly Nr all oe e for 


nothing? 3 
, e. Si. 111 thought ſo, 1 ſhould inquire 10 far · 
a ther ; ; it would be a plain ner to . 29 
Eid. , Why ſo? Nb 1 


Yo! S Why, if he was 4 a belt de per- 
ſons; he would have no reaſon or 6ccaſion to conceal 
it. If he endeavours to hide himſelf; it is for ſome - 
thing that he would not have known ; and 1 aw 
not aſk any more after it. 
| _ &/. No doubt of it; you cannot think any © o- 

TDEA © 5. 275 
. Sif. But indeed I do think otherwiſe Leeds: 
believe it is all mere nature, and nothing but the 
height oſ good humour; for I have never put the 

queſtion downright to him, but 1 in a kind of jeſting 
way. 

Ell. Siſ But wha don't you then ? why * you 
trifle and dally ſo long with a thing of ſuch conſeé- 
quence? You an't afraid of diſobliging him, are you? 

To. Siſ. Na, indeed; I am more afraid that his 
anſwer will diſoblige me. | 
Ela. Siſ. Well, well; you had better bave it dif | 
 courſed now than hereafter, 1 would not by Backing 
to ſpeak plain to him. 5 
Zo. Siſ. HI talk never ſs Mw, he will not give a 
ſerious auſwter. He! is ſo merry, I cannot bring him 
n ir - 40. 


= "1 
* 4 * „ 1 


. 


1 
to walks; T beg you will fre 85 von can break i in den 
bim 


17 8 Come, rol tell you what 1 will Is, which 
will be better à great deal tan my talking with him 


by myſelf. Vöu know: we ſhall walk all together a 


while after ſopper; L begin it before you, and you 
may ſpeak or not ſpeak; take it in jeſt r e 
as you find it proper. 
"to. Si Do then; I think that will by very well, 
[The next evening the two filters and this young 
rentlemiam walking in the garden, as. was uſual after 
upper, and talking of ſeveral indifferent 2 
1 en. brings the eldeſt ſiſter a letter, which made 
ſome little ſtop in their walk. - She! dpened it, and 
read it; and he finding her colour —_— a little in 
the reading, ſtept up to her; ſays he, What's the 
matter, ſiſter? (for hs always called her ſiſter,) you 
Have no bad news, 1 hope ? Truly, fays ſhe; one way. 
it is no bad news, and another way it isl And turn- 
ing to her ſiſter. ſue ſays, Sir James' is dead. He wag 
a little concerned to hear ſome of the family was 
dead, leſt it thould grieve his miſtreſs. But ſhe, 


without any appearance of trouble, returned, Well, 


fince it is the diſpoſ ii of Providence, I am not grie- 
ved for my aunt is delivered from one of the worſt 


4 huſbands, that ever a ſober woman had. He 


took hold of that word preſently, and ſtill directing 
his ſpeech to her ſiſter, ſaid, Worſt good huſband! 
what a - myſtery i is that? Why truly, ſays the ſiſter, 
the thing is too true. Sir James was a very good huſ- 
band in huis humour, and in ſeveral other things; but 
my Lady had a dreadful life with him. Why, fays 
he, that may be very true; a man may be a very good 
huſband in one thing, and be very unkind in another; 
it is owing much 2 the diſagreement of tempers. 
The young lady's ſiſter was diſappointed in his an- 
ſwer ; for the expected he would have inquired into 
the particulars; but he put it off, as a thing that did 


not concern him much. At which the younger liſter | 


Fo f looked 


> 
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looked at her, and ſmiled; Which was as much as te 
tell her, that ſhe had found now. that what. ſhe chad 
told her was true ; vz. that ſhe would not ſee t eaſy 
to break in upon him. She took: the hint, and re- 
ſol ved to try the beſt of her ſkill, and found it ſoon 
anſwered; her end: ſo ſhe returned / to him very ſmart- 
ly, No, no Sir, ſays" the, it was not from a diſa- 
greement of te mpers in this caſe ; it is mu worſe ; 
it was diſagreement of principles; for the gentle- 
man was of a very good temper, I aſſure you. Fhen 
if he had a ped wife, returns he, he ſhould have 
made it his firſt principle to; be obliging and good 
tempered to his wife. Alas I ſays the lady, he = 
no religion, and the is the moſt pious cell 
in the world. It, may be then, ſays he, 22 5 1 e e- 
nough for her and her huſband too. Her being reli- 
gious, ſaid os made his want of it an, inſufferable 
burden to Then ſhe: was to blame, ſays be; for 
what need ſhe 3 been uneaſy at that? Not uneaſy! 
ſays ſhe. Hove is it poſſible à religious woman can 
live comfortably wich- an irceligious. profane huſbaud? 
O, very well, ſays he again. » What ſignifies it to a 
woman whether her. huſband have any religion ar 
not? T have better thoyghts.of you, ſays ſhe; than to 
believe you ſpeak as{you bin- or chat you wand he 
underſtood 3-45; 55 bi R ul d. Sanus 2. 
Her ſiſter had ed denz attentively 70 ll a 
and was ſenſibly affected with it but ſaid nothi 
| now, when ſhe;turned upon her ſiſter: Why. we 
ſaid ſhe, ſhould you think ſo? 1 hape Mr ſays 
nothing but what he is very ſincere in. Do you chink 
he has not his religion to chuſe as well as other young 
gentlemen? Madam, ſays he, how ſhould I chuſe my 
religion that have not choſen me a wife? Then you 
are for chuſing you a wife firſt; ſays his miſtreſs, and 
your: religion afterwards? Why, ” Madan, ſays he, 
don't all To entlemen in England do ſo too? I dow't 
know what they da, _ ſhe, but I know what they 
ought to do. | „ 
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She was now too well ſatisfied of what The feared 
before, and her mind was ſo oppreſsꝰd with it, that 
the was not able to hold; but making an excuſe to 
take her ſiſter's letter, and go and tell her father 
the news of the death of his brother-in-law, ſhe left 
Her fiſter'to walk with her lover, and went up into 
her chamber, and locking herſelf in, ſhe gave vent to 
ber 'paſſions, by crying vehemently: a great while, 
When ſhe had recovered herſelf, conſidering that the 
was obliged in civility to go down again, ſhe compo- 
ſed her, thoughts, aud kneeling down, prayed to God 
to fortify her ſoul into the reſolutions 


taken never to join herſelf to any man that did not ac. 
knowledge God, and proſeſs to fear and ſerve him; 


- in this temper, ſhe went down to him again. 


She was with him after that ſome hours in the e · 
| yening, as uſual ; but he obſerved ſhe was not eaſy 
nor free: at length ſhe told him, that upon this oc- 


| 'cofion of a relation being dead, it was proper for the 


ſumily, and decent to their father, that they ſhould 
— little alteration in their conduct, and de · 
ſired he would not take it ill that ſhe retired: fro m 
him ſooner. than ſhe uſed to do. This he could not 
object againſt; and accordingly took his leave, belie- 
ving that her uneafineſs was nothing but the  boſineſs 
of her aunt's being a widow ; which though, as ſhe 
Faid, ſhe was not much concerned for, yet ſeveral 
things about it might take up her thoughts, ſo as to 
make her not ſo perfectly ee ſo good en, 
as ſhe was before. 
Zut he was quite out in his 556 3 for her uneaſi- 
. was of another kind, and ſhe had nothing now 
lay upon her mind, but how ſhe ſhould diſcharge her- 
ſelf entirely of his importunities, and yet without 
being rude and uncivil to him, and without diſobli- 
ging her father: for ſhe was firmly reſolved in her 
mind never to ſee him more. 


32 thus raken her leave of him he wer 


_—_ 


had always 


3 © &. 
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up inta her chamber, ſending her maid to doſire her 
ſiſter to come up; and ordering the ſervant to excuſe 
her to her father for not coming to ſupper, for ſhe 


Vas indiſpoſed. 


As ſqon as her ſiſter came into her chamber, ſhe ran 
to her in the greateſt paſſion, imaginable, and throw- 
ing her arms about her neck, O ſiſter, ſays ſhe, help 
me but out of this wretched. bulinefs, and. Ill. never 
come into the like as long as Pt live. She ſaid no 
more, but hung about her, 9 nn 4 great 
When sd uin (ba gt 

Si. What can I do for vou, child? You know ru 
dp any thing l can. . 

To. Sif. Don't you ſee how i it is now? Was 1 not 
right in my ſuſpicion?k 21 2 

Siſ. I am afraid you are: 1 don? t know what to 
ſay to it. 

Yo. Siſ. Say to tl 1 ed not marry him if he 
was Lord, High Treaſurer of Britain. | 

Siſ. What will you do then? how will you put 


him offt; 


* 


To. Si Put him off! ! Ie him put himſelf off, an” 
he will; I have no more to ſay to him. g 

Si. Nay, you muſt have more to lay to 33 Tou 
muſt tell him ſo, 3 

. Sift. Net I; Pll never ſes him more. 

Sift. Child, you "muſt not be rude to him: you don't 
want manners. 

2. Sift. 1 would not be rude to him, that's it I 
want your help for. 

S. What can I do in int I cannot go down to 
him, when he comes, and tell him you will ſee him 


no more. You cannot delire me to carry ſuch a mei. 


ſage. 
To. . No, that's s true, I can't; I know not what 
to 2 "8 EW 


Si. Shall I ſpeak to my father to do it? 


Yo. Sift. I think my facher is the fel to give him 
eo 
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His abr. He * him firſt on, and I think he 
ſhould put him off. 

Sit. But he will be in ſuch a rage, 1 hardly dare 
ſpeak: of it to him. 

Ye. Sift. Dear Siſter, he won't be angry with you, 
his anger will be all at me. 


$i. You know, ſiſter,” my father's infirmity, that 


if he is angry with any body, he is angry with every 
oy 1 know he'll uſe me very ul i del break it to 

m_ 

Te. Siſ. What ſhall I do thea? Il ba gone, if I 
never come home again while I livre. 

Sif. * no, you ſhan't be gone: whether will 

ou go 

75 Si. I beg of you, aner, ""__ to my father a- 
bout it. 

Siſ. What ſhall 1 fay, if he calls for you? will you 
come down? 
* Po. Siſ. II 1 muſt, 1 will; but keep it off if I 
can. 

{ Th eldeſt nn goes down to or Gather; u 
little before ſupper; and as ſoon as he ſaw her, he 
began the diſcourſe. | 

Fa. Child, what's the matter with your ſiſter ? Her 
maid tells me fhe is not well: Have you ſeen her? 

Da. Yes, Sir; ; I came juſt from her ; ſhe is not 
very well. 

: Fa. What ails ler ? She aa not 6 ick now, 
whatever ſhe does. NO it is ominous to be ſick 
when ſhe is a-wooin 

Da. I believe ſhe is ſicker of that than of any thing 
elſe, Sir; if ſhe was delivered from her 1 
he would be well enough. | 
Fa. What do you mean ? why, I intend they ſhall 
be married the week after next. The writings are a» 
drawing, and I deſigned by and by to have given her 


a hundred pounds towards buying! her N 
* ; Da. : 


. 


- 4% 


* 73 
Da. You may adjourn that a while, Sir; ſhe has 
2 her mind. 
Fa. Chang*d her mind! what do you mean? 
(The father riſes up in a a Pens and walks 
about the room.) 
Da. Dear father, do not be angry with me; it is 


- no buſineſs of mine. I had rather ſay no more of it, 


for I ſee it will put you in a paſſion. But why ſhould 
you be in a paſſion with me ? | 
Fa. Not in a paſſion ! who can but be i in a paſſion 


with all of you ? Chang'd her mind, ſay you! Ay, 


and Vil change my mind too. Pl never give her a 
groat 3 no; not a ſhilling, to ny other man; that 
n promiſe her. 
Da. I dare ſay, Sir, the has no other man in her 
view, 

Fa. What Joes ſhe mean then ? Is ſhe mad? to ru- 
in herſelf thus, and Rand in her own light ? Does 
ſhe ever expect to have ſuch another offer? 

Da. No, 1 believe not, Sir; nor does ſhe defire 
It. 
Fa. No, nor ever ſhall. PI marry a ain, as old 
as I am, and give away what I have to rangers, be- 


fore I give it to children that ſhall treat me thus, 


Da. Will you puniſh, Sir, the innocent with the 
guilty ? 

Fa. Why, you are all guilty, f for aught I know : 
what do you come with ſuch a tory for? Where is 
ſhe ? call her down. 


Da. Sir, the is very much indiſpoſed. If you would 


pleaſe to ler her alone till to- morrow, ſhe may be 


better able to ſpeak for herſeif, and you may not be 
ſo much in a paſſion with her. 


Fa. Well, let her alone till morning then. 1 hap 
- Pole ſhe'Il change her mind again by that time. 


Da. 1 am ſorry, Sir, to ſee you take it fo ill of her ; 


but 1 dare ſay ſhe will be the E nn and 


as long as ſhe lives. 
C 2. © 3 
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4 Fa. Well, then I be of the ſame mind tos to- 
morrow, 

(The eldeſt ſiſter went IR rafter ſippery to 3 
ſiſter's chamber, Who waited for her, impatient e- 
nough. As ſoon as ſhe came, ſhe gave her ſiſter an 
account of what diſcourſe ſhe had had with her fa- 


ther, and how angry he was; which, though it ter? 


rified and afflited her very much, yet it did not move 
her at all to alter her reſototions 3 ; and ſhe endea- 
voured, as well as ſhe could, to furoifh herſelf with 
dforirs to give her father when he ſhould begin with 
her. But whether it, was, that her father was impa- 
tient «to hear what the Hhad'to ſay, or that ſhe, belie-. 
ving he would not meddle with it til} morning, came 
unwarily'i in his way, is not material; but happening 


to ſee her the ſame night, he called her in to * 


and told her he wanted to ſpeak with her. 
He began very mildly with her, which a little en- 


couraged her; for ſhe was ſomething furpriſed at his 


beginning to talk. beſore ſhe expected it; and taking 
her by the arm, feels for her pulſe. What's the mat- 
ter with you, child? ſays her father; they told me 
Jou wan't well; I think your pulſe beats very true.) 
Da. I am better, lege now: en I was very To 
out of order.. 5 a 2 Uh, 
Fa. Only a little in tove, my dear „ that's all I 


hope.” "ITY 
Da. No indeed, Sir, the contrary to an extreme, 
as I ſuppoſe my ſiſter has told you. 


Fa. Your ſiſter, child! I can lay no ſtreſs on any 
thing the faid: I Fangor tell whether ſhe: was in jeſt 
or in earneſt. aA 


Da. Sir, 12 am very ſorry that what the faid is dif- 


obliging, and more, chat it ſhould put you into a paſ- 


ſton: I hope, when you conſider of i it, you will be of 


the ſame mind with mee. 


Fa. What de you mean, child, by the ſane i 0 


1 have recommended a Seen to yo. whom yon 
can 


. | 


can have no objection againſt, and his effate is double 
to what you can expect: Yow told me yourſelf that 


you had no objection againſt his perſon, and he hass 
made you his choice, and is in love with you above 
all your ſiſters; what can you deſire more? 
Da. All that you ſay, Sir, is true; and for his per- 
ſon and eſtate, they are both better than I ought to 
expect. But—— | | 
Fa. But what? Prithee, child, don't bring any of 
our canting fcruples to me, I'lt bear none of your 
Ats. | 8 
Da. It was my feat that you would be in a paſſion, 
Sir, and would not hear me. She cries. 
Fa. What father can bear to be ſo treated, and not 
be in a paſſion? What would you have me hear ? 
Da. Sir, I wonld have you hear the reaſons why P 
cannot comply. 65 39 204 
Fa. It is enough to me to hear you cannot. The 
reaſons I have for the match are good. You acknow- 
ledge the gentleman. is agreeable ; you cannot ſay that 
you cannot love him, and I am ſure then you cannot 
give a good reaſon againſt it; and therefore. I expect 
you will go on with it: I have appointed the week after” 
next {or your wedding; and kere, there's ſome money 
to buy you cloaths.  ( Holds out @ bank-bill to ber. 
Da. Sir, I beg you will not take it ill that I cannot 
do it. (be Pulls back her hand from the bill. 
Fa. What do you mean? I adviſe you not to play 
the fool with me any longer. ro ket na 
(Here the father being in a great paſſion, her ſiſter, 
who was in pain for her, hearing him loud, came in, 


4 
. 


Which greatly encouraged her; and ſhe ſpoke, though 


very F pectſully, to her father, yet with great plain- 
„ EN og Make 2 be.” 
Da. Sir, this ſeems to be a hardſhip that never was 


put upon any one before. If 1 was going to marry 


any one you did not like, it was no doubt in your 
power to command me not to do it; but I cannot 
” C 3 _ think 


BH; 8% $ 


think you ought to command me to marry any man 


5 | againſt my will, 


Fa. I have great many 1 reaſons, hx Langhe to ex- 
pect your compliance in chis and you Crow my rea- 
ſons are good. 


"Da. You cannot then, but think, Sir, chat I hive 


ſome reaſons againſt it, or I thou}d- comply y with my 


father; for I never diſobey'd you Wan ; and why 


ſhould not my reafons, be heard? a” 
Fa. Iknow you can hayenoreaſons cha net enge 
Da. Will you en to let any one elſe be 1 of 
that for me? 


Fa. I'll have no arbitrators between : me had: my | 


children. ; 5 . 
Da. I cannot help e in that. -: 03 | 
Fa. My diſpute with you is ſhort» ; WII you — 

this gentleman, or no? 
| Da. If it was not to my father, I ſhould. give a dif. 
ferent anfwer : but 1 deſire to my ee n . 
diſpleaſe you. 

Fa. I 11 be diſpleaſed mh 8 ſo ak as I 
am by actions. The gentleman has made his way 
through every thing, made propoſals too great for a- 
ny father to reſuſe: You have entertained him, ſhew- 
ed him a great deal of reſpect, and now to treat him 
thus, and treat your father thus, it is intolerable. 

Da. When the gentleman and you. treated of this 
matter, it was without me; I had no knowledge of 
it ; neither was it my part to be concerned. 

Fa. Well, I know that. E 

Da. Aſter you were agreed, you bring hos to me 
I ſuppoſe this to be that I might converſe. with him, 
and ſee if I liked to make him my choice: if this was 
not the caſe, you might as well, by your command, 

have ordered me to marry. him the fir ſt day, as now. 
Fa. Well, what do you make of all this? 


Da. Upon frequent viſits made me, I ſound 1 a 
A wag in him, and ſhewed him as much reſpect . 


as 


. 


— * © 


LEY 

as was my part. I hope I have not  hewed him more 
than became me. 

Fa. Yes, truly, if you iſbn; not te have has 

Da. Let him reproach me with that it he can. 

Fa. Why fheuld you have entertained him at all, 
if you reſoly'd not to have him: | 

Da. I did not for ſame time reſolye not to have 
him, till. I diſcover'd him farther; and it was your 
command, that put me firſt upon the trial, and my 
reaſons againſt it now are good, if you pleaſe to hear 
them patiently: but I'll rather bear all you pleaſe to 
lay on me, than put you into a paſſion at me. 

Fa. I deſire no reaſons nor diſcourſe; anſwer me 
the queſtions i in ſhort, Whether you will have him or 


no? It will raiſe my een leis than your . 
nent reaſons. 


Da. If it muſt be fo, Sir, without heading any rea- 19 | 


ſons, then my anſwer is, No, never while I live; and 
L leave my reaſons for it to Him that Judges men | 
judgment. | 

Fa. Then from this 4 time firmard you are tio rel 
tion of mine, any more than my cook. maic. 
( (The young lady was too full to ſay any more, and 

went out of the room while he was ſpeaking. ) 

Eid. Da. Dear father, do not ſay fo. | 

a Nay, it is no matter whether ſhe heard. me or 

I' keep my pramile with her. 

%. Da. I hope you won't, Sir; it may be my 6 
ſter may be better adviſed, or you may be farther fax 
tisfied of her reaſons. - © 

Fa. I know her reaſons well enough. He is not 
ee enough for her, I ſappoſe; if a fawning 
ſmooth · tongued fellow would come and talk ſcrip: 
ture to her, ſhe would take him we She Ades 
not knom what religion is. 1 

Eid. Da. Sir, if that were true, the would ks 
ſtronger reaſons for deſiring a religious huſband, than 
the "ny have now; that be might have a kind in- 


* 


ſtructor 5 


. 
ſtructor to aſſiſt her. We have all need of helps that 


way at leaſt. We need no profane huſbands to keep 


us back; a looſe irreligious huſband is a dreadful 
ſnare, "pe wi * 91 IS "Sh... 
This was a night of paſſion, and little was done 
all the hinges, 44 the father but to make work for 
repentance. 

that he made terrible reſolutions againſt her, that he 


would never give her afarthing ; that he would turn 


Her out of doors; that ſhe ſhould go to ſervice.; that 


he would make his will, and whatever he left to the 


_ reſt of his children, it ſhould be upon condition, that 


they ſhould never relieve her, nor own her, nor call 
her fiſter, and that if they did, what they had ſhould 


go to his eldeſt ſon ; and the hike. | 
He was ſo diſturbed, that he got but Ittle ſleep all 
night ; and in the morning he was obliged to go out 
of town early to his 'fiſter's, about forty miles off, 
whoſe huſband was juſt dead; fo chat he did not fee 
his youngeſt daughter any more before he went: but 
jaſt as he was ſtepping into his chariot, he called his 
eldeſt daughter to him, What, ſays he, child, is to 
be done in this affair while I am gone? She won't be 
. fo rude to turn him off while I am away, will he? In- 
deed, Sir, ſays the daughter, I am perplexed about 
itz I know not how it will be managed; but T believe 
the will ſee him no more. Not ſee Rim ! ſays the fa- 
ther; that is the unmannerkelt thing in the world: 
fure ſhe won't be ſo rude to me; ſhe might give me 
the opportunity to put an end to it handſomely, Pray 
tell her, I expect it, and I aſſure you, if ſhe refuſes to 
fee him till my return, I'll never ſee her more as long 
as I live. | I | ; 
- In this temper the father went away : the eldeſt 
daughter, poor lady, had her heart full with ſuch a 
meſſage, and ſcarce knew how to deliver it: howe- 
ver, upon talking farther with her filter the ſame 
morning, and fiading her inflexible, and perhaps my 


e was ſo provoked at his daughter, 


A _ pa, 


kun 


ſtifr than ſhe" thoug ht ſhe needed to be, Hie did at kad 
deliver it. Ther dialogue was dard dur effectual, | 
as follows:; 

Eid. Sif. Dear lifter, what will you a" in this mat- 
ter? My father is gone. a 
25. 95 What can I do 0 I think my father is very 

unkind to me. en gal 

id. Sif. My father is paſſionate, you lage, 4 

7. Si,. But not to hear me, not to aſk my reaſons, 
this is very Wed D any fathers rey wein E 
ters by force? 

Eid. Siſ. Why, Vil tell you what ec ye to 
that; he fays, he knows your reaſons beforehand, 
and he thinks them of no weight. 

2. Sf. Dear fiſter, do you think ther of no mo- 
ment? 4 7 8, 

Eid. Si 7 Tis hard for a daughter 0 eln herſelf 
judge between her father and the reſt of his chileret 3 
1 am ſorry you arę ſo hard puſh'd at. 

Yo. Siſ. What would you do in my caſe? +'-, 

Ela. Siſ. Indeed that's hard to ſay too; would 10 
as my conſcience ſhould tell me was my duty; I con- 
feſs there is a powerful force in à father's command. 
No. Siſ. No faber can command counter to God's 
command. nn 

Eid. Siſ. That's true, my Joker's but coulrdawl child; 
Bow far God's command lies on you here: I know | 
your text, Be not unequally yoked; and I remember. 
my dear mother's words, that *tHis cannot be under- 
ſtood of any thing but a religious perſon mireying 
with a propliane. 

Yo. Sif. Well, fiſter ; and' you remember the charge 
ſhe gave us, and the promiſe we made her: I look up- 
on theſe things to be very n in themſelves, and 
very ſacred engagements: 998 | 

Eid. Siſ. They are binding indeed to wliat is our 

wi at the ſame time, and ered add force to it, other. 

the cafe would: differ. ae en 


— 
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2. "4 Juſt ſo L underſtand it; and I am ſure, rea- 
ſon, experience, and the nature of the thing join with 
it: What a wretched houſe muſt there be, whether it 
de the man or the woman's caſe, where one is a Chriſ- 

tian, and the other an infidel ; one devout, the other 
profane one pigus and: religious, and the other 
knowing or valuing nothing that is ſerious? What 
elps to heaven are ſuch to one another? For my part, 
I need no. wicked diſcouragements to pull me back in 
my duty, no ill examples to allure me to folly; I want 
all the aſſiſtance poſſible the other way 

Eid. Sif. You preach like an oracle, child; Lean- 
not oppoſe one word you ſay: but what muſt you do? 
yon heard what ſad raſh reſolutions my father made. 

Yo. Siſ. No, I did not hear them; and I am glad 
I did not; but, as I am ſure I am right, I n 
my duty, and truſt Providence; if my father 5 
not do the duty of his ons to me, Inn pray to 

God to forgive his. 
J Sif. Well, but what will you do with Mr —? 

To. Si. I have no thought about * . I am 
8 waa, over it. 

Eli. Siſ. But you muſt not be ny to — oY even 
NPOB my father's account, 

Ye. Si, Nay, I would not be rude to him for his 

own ſake, for I have no quarrel at him. 


; Ela. Siſ. How will you avoid it if you do not ſee 
im? 


4 


To. Sif. See him! 1 would not venture to ſee bim | 


n any account. 

Bld. Sif. Child, what do you all e ? you are 
undone, if you don't ſee him. 

Yo. Siſ. I dare not truſt myſelf to ſee 115 I am 
pretty well over it now; but if J ſee him again, I 
know not what influence my own weakneſs may have 
upon my reſolution: for I muſt own to you, ſiſter, I 
have no averſion to him, 


Ed. Siſ. You might as well fog you own you: Jove 
him. Te. 


mm -, &* - 


E $$ 3 
2. Sif. Well, if T ſhould own it, perhaps it might 
1 bein called ſo: is it not better then, that I 
ſhould avoid the Aruggle between conſcience and af- 
fection ; 
El. Siſ. But 1 "WI a Krong fancy. that you ou 
to enter into a cloſer diſcourſe with him upon 
matter : 1 think you do not do either him or 17 — 
juſtice elſe; for, firſt, perhaps, you may find, that 
though he talked looſely then, when he did not know 
perhaps, whether we were in jeſt or in earnelt, yet if 
ou talked ſerioyſly with him of the main point your- 
Fr [for you know our diſcourſe was at a diſtance, 
and was rather a kind of evil raillery than argument, 
you may find one of theſe two things will happen, viz. 
either he will talk ſeriouſly, and let you ſee, that he 
has a bottom of religious good fentiments, which is 
all you ought to inſiſt upon, and would be a happy 
diſcovery on your fide, or talk profanely, and be felf- 
convicted. 
To. Sif. There is more weight i in this, than in all 
you have ſaid yet; but I'can never do it. 
E1d. Siſ. Well, let me add to it, what I was loth to 
tell you, and that i is, what my father ſaid juſt now 
when he went away. 
| [She tells her father's words, which ſaggers her 
reſolution. ] 
To. Siſ My father uſes me very hardly. — 
Eid. Siſ. I am forry for it; but it is in nobody's 
power to help it; he would be the ſame to any of us. 
7575 Sif hat would you adviſe me to do then ? * 
=» Eld. Si, Truly, if 1 might adviſe vou, 1 would 
have you ſee him once more. 
. Sif. To what purpoſe? | 
Ea. Sif. Why, if it be only to try, en what 
be ſaid before was in jeſt or in earneſt. 
2. S I think the N is not worth che com- 
pliment. No 


Eid. Sif. Really, I cannot ſay that. Would you 


/ 


be contented to have it true, that Ni is a ſober and 


C36 -3 


rage, inclined gentleman? ??: 
2e. Sife Yes, with all my heart. 5 
Eli. Siſ. Is not an eſtate of near 2000 |. 2-year, 


and an agreeable. gentleman, very ine when 1 it is 
55 155 with a good Chriſtian? er am: 


2. Siſe 1 allow it all. 

Fla. Siſ. Well; and you have nts not made trial 
enough, To reſolve whether. it be ſo OT n of 14 
Fo. Fi So you, would have me ſee him once more, 
to try if I can perſyade myſelf to be cheated? _ 

Eld. Siſ. That's unkind: would I have, you to be 
cheated? No, far be i it from me! but I would have 
you leave no room to blame yourſelf hereafter. 

. Siſ. You almoſt perſuade me to let him come 
to-night; but if he 1 I ſhall be very ill · natur'd 


40 him: 1 queſtion; | whether I ſhall wy civil to him, 


or no. 
Ela. Si That is not my propoſal; you may do it, 


and be very civil and obliging too, let the thing take 
a turn which way it will; and I wiſh you would try. 


To. ng Ws. if think I will venture * 


'D 1 A L 0 6 % II. 


T HE young lady, having reſolved to ſee her gen» 

tleman once more, at the perſuaſion of her ſiſ- 
ter, there needed nothing to be done but to fit ſtill 
till evening, when he was {ure to come. It ſeems ſhe 
Had reſolved to ſend a footman to him, to tell him ſhe 
was gone out of town for two or three days, and ſo 
to prevent his coming, till her father ſhould tell him 
in general, that it could not be a match; and to 
make it good, ſhe had ordered her father's coach to 


be ready to carry her to Hampſtead, to an; uncle's 


houſe ſhe had there; but on this occaſion ſhe deferred 


it, and in the evening he came, as uſual, to wait on 


her. It would not perhaps * * to ſet * 


— 


E 
the particulars of the courtſhip of this night, there 
being a great deal of variety in it, and nobody pre- 
ſent bur themſelves : but the beſt account we have of 
it being from her own mouth, I have ſet it down as 
ſhe related it to her ſiſter in the following dialogue. 
As ſoon as the gentleman was gone, which, his en- 
tertainment being not much to his mind, was ſome 
hours ſooner than ufual, ſhe came directly to her ſiſ- 
ter, who was expecting her with the utmoſt impati- 
ence, though ſhe did not look for her ſo ſoon neither 
as ſhe came : the following dialogue will give an idea 
of the whole. | 
As ſoon as ſhe came to her ſiſter, ſhe prevented her 
thus : ty” | . Ke, 
Well, ſiſter, you have a nice gueſs with you; it is 
all as you ſaid, and the buſineſs is now all done and 
over. 125 
1% Si. Well, before I enter into particulars, are 
yo pleaſed and ſatisfied ? | ; 
34 Siſ. Perfectly ſatisfied and pleaſed, 
1/.'Sif. Are you pleaſed that you have ſeen him? 
34 8% Thoroughly pleaſed: I would not but have 
ſeen him again for any good. WEED. . 
1} Si. 7: it as you expected? 1 
34 Siſ. Ay, ay, juſt as I expected; a true gentle- 
man, perfectly educated, politely bred, that knows 
as much about religion as a parſon's horſe; that is to 
ſay, knows the way to the church- door, but ſcorns 
to debauch his breeding with ſuch a clumſey thing as 
religion; is more a gentleman than to trouble him- 
ſelf with the meanneſs of religion, and not hypocrite 
enough to pretend to the ſublimer parts of it ; one 
that has not been long enough in this world to think 
of the next, nor is yet come to any reſolution about 
when he ſhall, _ Fins! 
1/7 Sif. I am ſorry for it; I aſſure you it is not as 
Lexpectec. * LIM 4.5 gc > 
39 Sif. But it is as he I aflure au. 


. 


\ 


38 1 
of Si. Well, but though i it is, I believe you are 


not ſorry you met him. 

34 Si No, no, not at all, I olfurk you; Iam much 
the better ſatisfied that J have now the apen declara- 
tions of it from his own ere * 

% Si, You ſurpriſe me; I thought he had had 
more policy than ſo. ; 
34 Sf. I aſſure you, as I told you, he is no hypo · 
crite. He is not aſhamed to be believed to be full as 
bad. as he is, and made no doubt but 7 would like 

him the better for it. 

1/? Si. That's hard another way ; "be could not 
think you were ſo too, ſure. . 


3% Sif. Why, he does not think he does any thing 


amiſs, I aſſure you; and takes it ill to be thought mi 
taken. 
1½ Sif. I can ſcarce form all this in my mind. 1 
with you would tell me ſome of the hiſtory of this 
night's ſalutation, now it is ſo freſh in your thoughts. 
ne 3d Siſ. With all my heart; but 1 it wes be a ong 
0 
| = Si. No matter for that; it will 1 che more 
. and, I dare ſay, not the leſs diverting. 
3d Sif. Why, after we had been together about half 
an hour, he ſeemed to reeollect himſelf, and told me, 
he aſked my pardon, that he had not condoled with me 
for the loſs of my uncle Sir James : I told him, he 
need not; for the loſs was not ſo great. He replied, 
he thought I appeared very much concerned at it laſt 
night, which made him withdraw ſooner than he in- 
tended, I told him, I was thoughtful indeed, but not 
ſo much about that; for though 1 believed my aunt 
was very ſorry for his death, yet I thought ſhe had no 
ou reaſon ; for I was ſure ſhe lived a very uncom- 
ortable life with him. He wanted then very much to 
| know what I was ſo thoughtful about, if 1 was not 
| troubled at the loſs of my uncle. I declined: telling 
ho, but did it in a way at cs ſhould _ 
Is 


L. 


kis curioſity; For I deſired nothing more than to have 


a ſair opportunity to tell him very plainly what trou- 
bled me; and he ſoon gave it me. He told me he 
took himſelf to be ſo much intereſted in me now, as to 
be concerned in all my grieſs; and he claimed to 
know if any thing afflited me, that he might bear 
his ſhare in it; and. added ſomething ſo handſome and 
ſo obliging on that head, that I muſt acknowledge it 
ſhook my reſolution very much; and Ihad almoſt gi- 
ven over my deſign; but I recovered myſelf again in a 
moment or two, _ PoE. | 
1. S/ Indeed you are a reſolute girl, I think 
what you repeat of him was very engaging. 2 
3. Si I told bim, it was natural for people to 


make ſudden tranſitions from other people's caſe to 


their own, and that indeed was the occaſion that 
made me ſo uneaſy. I knew my aunt was a lady of 
great piety and virtue, that every one knew to be ex- 
ceeding religious and ſerious: That, on the otherband, 
Sir James was a mad, frolicſome, merry fellow, that 
neither underſtood any religion, nor troubled himſelf 
about-it, but would play a thouſand mad tricks with 
her, becauſe of her ſtrict obſervation of religious 
things; and that this gave her a conſtant nneafineſs. 
He ſmiled, and ſaid, He hoped 1 was not afraid of 
him on that ſcore; for, Madam, ſays he, though I 
pretend to no religion myſelf, I cannot but reſpect 
them that do. This was the firſt, and I think a con- 
ſiderable confirmation of what we had beſore; was it 
not, faſter ? E | XY: 

1. S. I am ſorry to hear it; but V1] tell you, how- 
ever, there was one ching that I obſerve to be a good 
foundation for religion, viz. That he reſpected hem 


that were religious. | | 

3. Si. Ay, ſiſter; but we did not end here: I told 

him I was very ſorry to hear him ſay he had no reli-. 

gion himſelf ;* becauſe, as perhaps I had not a great 
cal, to marry a man that had none, would endanger 
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my ioſing what J had, and I ſheuld rather have a uf: 
bas to help me on towards heaven, than to 3 
back. 

1. Siſ. What could he ſay to that? 

3. Sif. He told me, he did not doubt but 1 would 


go to heaven without his help. He ſaid, jeſtingly, it 


was a road he had never travelled; but I might be aſ- 
ſured, he would not Ann pull me Nen if he did 
not help me on. 

I. Si, Well, there was ſomething very Honeſt in 
that too. 
3. Sif. That's true, ſiſter ; but negative religion i is 
ug a poor ſtock to begin on. 

1. S/. But it is better than a deſpiſer of religion : : 


you ought ro have nn wes good you 


found. | 
3. Siſ. My deſigns lay another way ; I aim'd at a 


fuller diſcovery, and I ſoon had it. 


1. S/ Well, go on then. | 12829 
"$6 l told kim what tricks my uncle uſed to ſerve 
my aunt ; how he got a book of devotions out of her 
cloſet once, and got a long printed ſtory about duck- 
ing a ſcold paſted into it; and another time got the 
ballad of Chevy- Chace bound into her pſalm-book 

how when he knew ſhe was in her cloſet at her devo- 
tion, he would bring his huntſman to feed the hounds 


juſt under her window; and how one time he made a 


fellow cry fire, and the like; as you know, ſiſter, he 
played many ſuch pranks, and would do any thing to 
put her thoughts into diſorder. He told me, though 
he was but a young fellow, and had not troubled his 
thoughts much about religion, (there was another 


PR to my affections, ſiſter, ) yet he ſaid he could 7 


bear to make a jeſt of it neither. 5 
1. Su. Well, but that was another word i in his "4 


| your t00. 


3. Siſ. J replied, I was s very ſorry to hear him on 
that he had not troubled his thoughts about religions | 
. * | = 


. 
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andaſked him upon what foundation he could think of 
ſetting up a family, if chat was his caſe? He told me 
he kept a chaplain, and jeſtingly told me, he was de- 
yout enough tor all the reſt of the houſe. I grew cha- 
grin and dull; I told him that theſe things had filled 
me with very fad thoughts about marrying, and it 
looked very diſmal to me; but all I could ſay, could 
not bring him to believe 1 was in earneſt. | 

1. Si. I believe he is really very good humoured. 
3. Si Ay, ſiſter, that's true; but I look for ſome- 
thing farther in a huſband, or I am reſolved Pll have 
no huſband at all. | 
1. S/ Well, but pray go on with your ſtory ; 
what anſwer did he make? | 

3. Sif. He laughed at me, and told me he believed 
marrying would make him mighty religious; that he 
would chuſe a wife firſt, and then chuſe his religion. 
5 1. Si. The man was mad, fare, to open himſelf ſo- 
ully, . 
3. $4.1 appeared then really Adubed; and whe- 
ther he perceived it or no, I am ſure the tears ſtood 
in my eyes; however, I ſtruggled with my diſorder, 
and told him, I was very ſorry then that it was his 
misfortune to begin with one, that could not be con- 
tent to marry upon theſe terms; and hoped, when he 
was fully ſatisfied of the reaſon of ſuch a reſolution in 
me, he would not take it ill that I would ſtay for him 
till he had reſolved more ſeriouſly upon a thing of ſo- 
much importance. 

1. Si. That was very cunningly anſwered. 

3- S. Then he began to think I was in. earneſt, and 
told me, he hoped. I would not talk ſoz. becauſe it 
might be longer than he deſired to be without me. 
1. SV That was ſtill making the caſe worſe; for it 
was as much as to ſay, he neither had any religion, 
nor intended to have any. 

3. Siſ. I did not fail to take it ſo; and told him, 
ike longer he was without me, it might be the better 

D3 | wor | 
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1 for him; but the longer he was without religion, 1 
04 wasſare it would be the worſe for-him, and — won- 
| dered how a man of his ſenſe could talk ſo. He re- 
plied, he had rather talk of any thing elſe; for he 
found this diſcourſe did not pleaſe me. I told him, 
he miſtook me very much; for though I confeſſed it 
did not pleaſe me to find him to be what I hoped he 
was not, that is, a perſon who pretended to no reli- 
gion; yet it pleaſed me very well, that he had been 
fo juſt to himſelf, as to let me know it, before any 
ENTIRE had paſſed between us. 
. Siſ If I had not known that my ſiſter was never 
| earned before, I ſhould have thought you had paſſed a 
1H great many ſuch encounters as theſe. 
1 3. Siſ. You know it is all new to me; but, however, 
I knew the thing was for my life, and that I muſt ſpeak 
| now or never; and 1 was reſolved to put an end to it. 
| 1. % muſt own you were in the right, though [ 
i - am perſuaded I could not have ſaid half ſo much. 5 
3. Siſ. Why, you han't heard half of it yet; I made | 
him angry, ſerious, laugh, and 1 * verily, onceI | 
made him almoſt cry. | 


1. S/ I am forry I interrupted you : pray go on 
then: What ſaid he next? 
3. Si. He ſaid, he wondered I could ſay that no 
engagements were between us. He ſaid he was fo 
engaged to me, as he could never go back. I anſwer- 
ed, that as his engagements were from himſelf, ſo they 
were beſt known to himſelf ; but that he knew very 
well I was undef none to Nan He ſmiled then, and 
ſaid, he hoped I was. I anſwered, I had not profeſſed 
to be engaged; I told him, I would not deny, that 1 
had reſpect enough for him to have gone farther, had 
not ſuch difficulties appeared, as I could never get o- 
ver, and had he been the perſon he was repreſented”; 
but that as it was, I had too much reſpect for myſelf | 
to ruin myſelf with my eyes open, and too much re- 
Nec for bim to Keep _ in ſuſpenſe. 


I. Sie 


e He AS 
1. S/ Would he not take that for being in earneſt? 
3. Siſ. Yes, he thewed me then that he took me to 
be in earneſt; and ſhewed me, that he was in earneſt 
too; for he appeared warm, and a little angry. He 
told me, he was very ſorry to be charged with de- 
ceiving me; and aſked, if ever he Had ſaid any thing 
of himſelf which was not true? For, Madam, fays 
he, if I am notthe-perſon I appeared to be, I muſt 
have deceived you in ſomething ; pray what ſort of a 
perſon did you take me tor? I replied, as warm as he, 
that I wondred he would miſtake me ſo much; that 
1 thought he did not do me juſtice; that I had faid 
indeed he was not the perſon he had been repreſented, 
but never ſaid, that he had repreſented himſelf 'one 
way or other. Then he begged me pardon again; 
and told me, he had taken me wrong; that whatever 
came of it, he would never deceive me; 1 ſhould 
know the worſt of him, whether I would have him or 
no. Indeed; Sir, ſaid I, I am perſuaded you are no 
hypocrite. I undefftand you, ſaid he, you think I 
have uſed mere honeſty than diſcretion. No, Sir, 
ſaid I, I very much approve your honeſty, and do not 
blame your diſcretion. at all. But I do, faid he; for 
I fmd, if I could have counterfeited more ſerious things 
than I am maſter of, and feigned myſelf a little re- 
ligious, all had been well. I told him, I would not 
ſay that it was not in his power to have deceived me; 
but I hoped he had acted a part much more like a gen- 
tleman. He replied that it was hard then I ſhould 
makeſo unkind a return to him, as to-make him loſe his. 
Miſtreſs for his honeſty. 3 
1. S,. Why really, ſiſter, ſo it was. 8 
3. Si/. I told F thought the beſt return was to 
treat him with the ſame ſincerity, and that was the 
reaſon of the freedom I took; that as he told me 
Plainly what he was, I muſt tell him plainly, I could 
not think of engaging with him any farther, till he 
had thought a little of thoſe things, which _ 
co 
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tat 


eould make it reaſonable for him to think” of marry- 
ing. He would fain have turned. it off to à jeſt, he 


laughed at me, he bantered me, he'aſked me how long: 


I would ſtay for him? I told him I was in no haſte.. 
He aſked me, how long I thought I'might Ray, before. 
I got: a ſaint. to my mind, as the world went now? L 
told him, I'was but an ill judge of ſaints, and might, 
be cheated, as wiſer than I had. been; but that as I 
told him before, I would not fall into the pit with my 
eyes open. He told me abruptly, he wiſhed I had ne- 
ver ſeen him. At that word, I confeſs, I was a little 
alarmed; however, I made no anſwer, but looked 
full in bi face; I ſaw he was concerned, and, as I 
thought, 1 in a kind of paſſion. When he found I look- 
ed at him, he repeated the words thus, I wiſh. with 
all my heart you had never ſeen me. I anſwered no- 
thing. He added, he wiſhed he had known my mind 


. I Rill ſaid nothing. Then he flung himſelf 


into my arms, and hung about me: my dear, ſays he, 
with an inexpteſſible tenderneſs, why. are you ſilent? 
Becauſe, ſays I, I would not give you an anſwer. in 
kind to any thing that is diſobliging. He returned, 
it was impoſſible for him to ſay or do any thing diſo- 
bliging to me; that it was true, he wiſhed Thad ne- 
ver ſeen him, and that he had known.my mind ſooner, 


but it was, that he might have diſguiſed himſelf better, 


and not have loſt me for his being ſo fooliſhly honeſt. 
Why, ſaid I, would you have endeavoured to have 


cheated me? Ay, certainly, ſaid he, rather than loſe 


you; and would have done it effeQually too. Why, 
what would you have done? ſaid I. Done! replied 
he, I would have been the ſobereſt graveſt young fel- 
low that ever you ſaw in your life. And do you think 
vourſelf hypocrite enough, ſaid I, to, have concealed 
yourſelf effectually? Why not? ſud: he; perhaps you 
think J am too much a fool for it, No, Sir, ſaid I, 

I think you are too honeſt for it; and, of the . it 
is much the better on your ſide. 
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tas 1 
1 S/ This was a kind of turn and return between 
jeſt and earneſt: but how did it end? e 
3. Siſ. Why, he carried it on thus a long. time, 
till he put an odd caſe to me, which made me put a 
ſhort end to the diſcourſe : We were ſpeaking of for. 
tunes, and the grandeur of families; at laſt we came 
to ſpeak of the young Duke of ———, Why now 
ſays he, if his Grace ſhould come and court yon with 
the ſtate and grandeur of his quality, tlie title of a 
Dutcheſs, &c. you would not turn fhort upon him, as 
you did upon me, and ſay, My Lord Duke, pray what 
religion are you of? and yet he has no more religion 
than I. I told him, I thought he did not treat me 
fairly: that it was ſaying nothing at all, to ſay I 
would not have this man or that man, who never made 
any pretenſions to me; it was enough to me, that F 
would let him know I would refuſe all the men in 
the world that ſhould ever come to me, unleſs I found 
a reverence of God, a ſenſe of religion, and a profeſ- 
ſion at leaſt of the duty we all owe to our Maker; had 
made ſome impreſſions on them: That I might be de- 
ceived indeed with an hypocrite, for it was not in me 
to judge of the heart, and as the world was now ſta- 
ted, it was but too probable Iſhould; but then it ſnould 
be my miſery, not my fault: and that ſince he ſeeme 


to inſinuate, that I did not act in that affair with ſin- 


cerity, I had no better ſpecimen of my reſolution than 
this, that though I was very ſorry to treat him ſo, 
who, I was ſatisfied, had a reſpect for me; and whoſe 
reſpect I acknowledged was not diſagreeable, and 
whoſe eſtate and propoſals were much better than 
I had reaſon to expect; yet, that, upon this one ſingle 
account, I afſured him. I neither could nor would ever 
diſcourſe more with him on this affair ; and hoped he 
would not take it ill, that T was forced to be ſo plain 


with him, before I could perſuade him I was in earneſt. 


And having faid all this, I offered to riſe and retire ; 
but he held me faſt in his arms, and would not let me 
”— 1. Si 
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95 5 Sif. Cruel wretch ! how sand tra talk far: to ko 


| him? how did he look? be 
3. Siſe Look? I confeſs, ſiſter, his looks mar &:n me ol 
more than all the words he could have ſaid in balf- a w 
year ; and I ſhall never forget them. He ſeemed I" 
Rrangely affected, and once or twice I ſaw tears in t 


* eyes; but he turned his head away, and recovered h 
imſelf,, and embarked me in another diſcourſe; in 
ſpite of all I had ſaid. Hold, ſays he, you have ke 


one politive promiſe you made me already. I told d 
him, I did not remember that I had ever made him any c 
promiſe at all. Ves, ſays he, you told me juſt now 
you would ſtay for me, till I had made a choice in 


matters of religion. I told him, I had not broke that 
promiſe yet. Ves, he ſaid, I had, in ſaying I would t 
never: diſcourſe more-with him on this affair. I re- | 
plied, then, that I would except that circumſtance, 0 
] 
f 
| 


though: I thought he need not inſiſt on it, for ſeveral 
reaſons: Firſt, Becauſe he might find ſo many young 
ladres. abroad, who would not tronble their heads to 
make the objection I had done, and that there was no 
| occaſion for him to turn religious for a, wife. Second- MF 
ly, Becauſe there was no appearance of his returning 
upon thoſe terms. He ſaid, that was more than I 
knew. But pray, Madam, ſaid he, why do you lay 
ſuch a mighty ſtreſs upon this particular? Religion is 
an entire article by itſelf; my being religious, or not 
religious, need not obſtruſt our affection to one ano- 
ther; Lam no enemy to religion. I anſwergd, that 
| it was indeed an acceptable thing, as times went now, 
| not to find gentleman deſpiſers and haters of religion, 
and of all that favoured: it; but that, I was aſſared, 
44 where there was not a profeſſion of religion, and where 
| God was not acknowledged, there could be no bleſſing 
expected; and that I ſhould. think I had renounced 

God. and declared war againſt Heaven, if Lſhould mar- 
| ry a man that openly acknowledged he had no religi- 
78 en. He told me, he was ſorry to ſee me run things 
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to ſuch an extremity; and that he did not think I bad 
been in earneſt, when he in jeſt ſaid he had not thought 
of religion; that he would not urge me in a thing 
which I laid ſo much ſtreſs upon, but would wait; on 
me again, and hoped to find me in another mind, and 
to let me know he was not quite ſo bad as I thought 
him to be. And thus we broke up. ; 

1. 8% What, did he go away angry! e 

3. S/ Truly, I cannot fay how he was; he 3 | 
diſturbed and un ar, and went away villinger than I 
expected. 

1. Si/. Ay, 25. and willinger than you deſired too z 
I can perceive it, ſiſter, well enough. 

3. Siſs Why, I cannot deny but I have added all 
this by a force upon my affection: but I ſhould have 
been undone; I ſhould never have had any peace, or 
expected any bleſſing i in the match; for as a religious 
life is the only heaven upon earth, if it pleaſe God to 
ſupport my reſolution, I'll never ſell the proſpect of 
it for an eRate, or for the moſt agreeable perſon alive. 
1. S/ It is nobly-reſolved, ſiſter !, I hope you will 
be ſupported in ſo juſt a reſolution; but do you think 
he will come no more? 

3. Sif. J hope not; but if he does, I reſolve not te 


ke him, if I can aygid it. „ ea 


— 


We BT: now leave the two ſiſters a while, and fol-, 
low the young gentleman a little; for his ſtory does, 
not end ſo. He went away very much cancerned, as, 
above, and particularly, it touched him very ſenſibly, 
that he ſhauld be taken for ſuch a creature, that a ſo- 
ber virtuous lady {for ſuch he was ſure his miſtreſs 
was) ſhould refuſe him merely on account of his wick- 
ed character; and that though ſhe acknowledged ſhe. 
had a reſpect for him, ſhe was obliged to ſhun him, 


purely becauſe ſhe was afraid of him, as a hater of re-, 


ligion, and therefore dangerous to live with. It has 
run man in his mind, that ſhe, had ſaid, ſhe: could ex- 
pet 


3 : 
pect no bleſſing with him; and that if the married 
-him, ſhe ſhould think ſhe had renounced God, and de- 
clared war againft Heaven; ſo that, to be ſure, I am 
a a dreadful fellow, ſays he, that ſhe dares not take me, 
leſt ſhe ſhould appear to be a confederate with one of 
God's enemies. 15 e 
It then occurred to him, that it really was no o- 
therwiſe in fact; that ſhe was in the right in it all; 
that he had in truth no religion, or ſenſe of God, up- 
on his mind, nor had ever entertained any notions of 
religion in his thoughts, and.had told her ſo himſelf; 
and*that therefore the young lady was in the right of 
it, and, if ſhe had any fund of religion herſelf,” had a 
great deal of reaſon to refuſe him; that every ſober , 
woman' ought to refuſe him upon the ſame ' account ; 
and that ſhe that did not, was not fit to make him a 
wife, or at leaſt ſuch a wife as he could expect any 
bappineſs from; chat this young lady had made a true 
judgment, and it was his buſineſs, not to think of. 
perſuading her to alter her mind, which, in ſhort, muſt 
leſſen his opinion of her, but to conſider what ſtate and 
condition he was in, and what was his firſt buſineſs to 
do, to deliver himſelf out of it, before he went to her 
8 any more. 0 | 4: 
| 1 grew uneaſy upon this ſubject for ſome time, 
and being perfectly ignorant of every thing called du- 
ty, having had an education wholly void of inſtruc- 
tion, that uneaſineſs increaſed; and not knowing 
which way to caſt his thoughts for immediate direc- 
tion, he grew very melancholy and dejected: he loved 
this young woman to an extreme, and that affection 
Was infinitely increaſed by her conduct in this aſtair, 
and by the extraordinary manner of her refuſing him: 
but the reproaches of his heart, as being ſuch a monſter 
that a woman that even owned ſhe loved him, durſi 
not join herſelf to him, doubled upon him, as his af- 
fections for her increaſet. / 
He could not think of coming to her again; for he 
| | | CO 
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le. confeſſed the reaſons which ſhe gave for her not da- 
Im ring to take him, were ſo juſt, and ſhe had argued them 
ne, ſo well, that if ſhe ſhould abate any thing of them 
of He ſhould not have ſo much eſteem for her as he had 


before; and yet he ſaw, that if ſhie did not, he eould 
never expect to have her; and yet alſo he could not 
bear the thoughts of not having her, for all that. 
e lived in this uneaſy condition ſome months; his 
friends perceiving him to be very melancholy, tried 
many ways to divert him; but none reached his caſe, 
or if they did, they underſtood not how to adviſe him; 
ſor his relations were moſt like himſelf, people of le- 
vity and gallantry, being rich and gay; a family that 
dealt very little in matters ef religion: he had an aunr, 
his mother's ſiſter, who ſeemed very much concerned 
about it; but as ſhe thought, all that ailed him was 
his being croſſed in his affection, ſhe worked her 
thouglits about, night and day, to find out a wife for 
him, and ſo to take his thoughts off, and turn them 
another way: at length, ſhe found out a young lady 
in the city, of a very great fortune; for ſhe had near 
20,000 l. to her portion, and ſhe plied it ſo warmly 
with him, that he conſented to treat of it with her 
friends; and his circumſtances being ſuch as few for- 
tunes would- refuſe, he found his way clear enough, 
and ſo went to viſit the young lady. | 
It was an odd kind of courtſhip, you may be ſure, 
and he went about it accordingly : for, as he con- 
feſſed afterward, he reſolved, before he ſaw her, not 
to like her, or any thing ſhe ſaid or did; no, nor e- 
ver to be in earneſt with her upon the thing; but on- 
ly to jeſt with and banter her; and he told bis aunt 
ſo before-hand. However, his aunt would not take 
him at his word, but would have him wait upon her, 
and ſo he did; but he needed not to have taken up a- 
ny reſolutions in the caſe, for he was ſpoiled for court - 
ſhip already, at Jeaſt, for moſt of the ladies of the 
times; he had no reliſh = any of their converſation ; 
5 ö ic 
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ir was like muſic to one that had no ear; all the ga- 
iety and flatter about them was loſt upon him; his 
fir lt miſtreſs had treated him with ſueh ſolid reaſoning, 
{uch ſerious talk, and had handled him after ſuch a 
manner, that in ſhort nothing but What was ferious 
had now any reliſh with him; however, as I have 
Laid, he reſolved to put a force upon himſelf ſo far, as 
to go and ſee what kind of thing his new en was: 
4 accordingly he did go, as above. 

But when he had been one evening than. and had 
talked a little with her, he ſoon ſaw he had no need 
of making reſolutions; that he was in no danger of 
being inſnared by her; the levity of her behaviour; 
the emptineſs of her diſcourſe, the weakneſs of her 
conduct, made him ſick of her the very fir ſt time; and 
when be came away, he ſaid to himſelf, Is it poſſible 

for any man in his ſenſes to bear this ſhittlecock, that 
had but been one half hour with my other miſtreſs l 
And away he came, not pleaſed at all. However, 
He went again for ſome time, till at laſt; not 2 
things mend, but rather grow worſe, he was reſolve 
| he would talk a little with her about religion; and as 
|  he' aſked her one night, What religion the was of? the 
_ anſwered him juſt ia the very words that he had ban- 
tered his other miſtreſs ; O, ſays he," I am a mighty 
good Chriſtian. I believe ſo, thought he; juſt ſuch 
another as I was when I was aſked the ſame queſtion. 
However, he concealed his thoughts, reſolved to car- 
ry it on a little farther, and give her a mighty civil 
anſwer : I don't doubt that, Madam, ſays he. Well, 
fays ſhe, then, what would you have more? Nay, no- 
thing; Madam, returned he, I was only i in jeſt. - O, 
fays the, you want to know what opinion I am of! 
You ſee Fam-n Quaker, No, ſays ke, Madam, Lam 
not concerned about your opinion; you may eaſily have 
as much religion as I. Nay, ſays the, I have not trou- 
bled my head much about it; I don't know what I 
may de when I 2 a chaplain. He bad 2 
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that diſcourſe, and ſo he turned it off; to ſomething 
elſe; for though it was almoſt the pattern of what he 
had done with his firſt miſtreſs, yet it looked with 
ſuch a different face to him now, that, as he ſaid af- 
teryrards, it made his very blood run cold within him, 
and filled him with horror at his own picture, which 
he thought, now was ſet before his eyes in all its jut 
deformities. When he came away from her, he faid 
to himſelf, Well, now I ſee che true force of what 
that dear creature argued for herſelf againſt me; that 
to venture upon me while I declared againſt religion, 
was to turn herſelf into the pit with her eyes open, 
and ruin herſelf by mere premeditated choice. It-would 
be juſt ſo with me in this cafe, if I ſhould marry this 
butterfly; we ſhould even go hand, in band very lo- 
vingly to the devil. This will not do my buſineſs 
So he put an end to that affair as ſoon as he could; 
and reſolved to ſee her no more. 

All this while he had no aſſiſtance from 8 
friends, miniſters, or any body, only che juſt and na- 
tural reflections of his own reaſen: but as he was a 
gentleman of polite matners, and bred to converſa- 
tion with men of the beſt quality, as wall as of 
the beſt parts, ſo the governmeut of himſelf was the 
more eaſy; and he reſtrained the dejection of his ſpi- 
rits from making any . diſcovery of | it» 
ſelf, only that he appeared a little more ſedate and 
more thoughtful than before, and was a little more 
retired in his way of living';-but not fo much but that 
he came often into public company, as before. | 

It happened one time, that in promiſcuous conver- 
fation at a chocolate-houſe near the court, this gen- 
tleman, and ſeveꝑ or eight more being preſent, the com- 
pany fell from talking of news to talking of religion: 
the diſcourſe began about the differences which had 
happened in France lately, and were then depending, 
between the Pope and the French clergy; and of the 
| Ben or faculty of theology, as they are called 
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there, being at that time employed in drawing up 2 


tleman's reply, fell a- laughing; 
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new ſyſtem of divinity, or body of doctrine, as they 
called it; and as a conſequence it was hinted, how 


likely it was, that ſuch a ſtrict inquiry, made by men 


of learning and virtue, into the fundamentals of reli- 
gion, ſhould lead them at laſt into Proteſtant princi- 


ples, and break that whole kingdom off from the er- 
rors and ignorance of Popery, opening the eyes of 


the people to Chriſtian knowledge. There being ſome 
ſober and ſenſible gentlemen there, the diſcourſe was 


carried on very gravely and judicouſly, and the whole 


company ſcemed to receive it with pleaſure; when a 
couple of young beaus, who happened to be in the 
room, beginning to be tired with a thing ſo much out 
of their way, one of them riſes up en a ſudden, and 
ſays to the other, Come, Jack, I am tired of this dull 
religious ſtuff; prithee let us go, there's nothing in 
it. Ay, ſays the other, with all my heart, I know 
nothing of the matter: come, will you go to the o- 


pera? There fat another young gentleman of their ac- 
 quaintance there, and they pulled him to come with 
them : No, fays he, I like this diſcourſe very well, it 

is worth two operas to me. Why, ſays: the other, 


how long have you been in orders, pray? Is ſuch ſtuſt 


as that ft converſation for gentlemen? Yes, ſays the 


ſober young gentleman, I think it is: pray, what can 
there be in religious converſation that is unfit for a 
gentleman ? There fat an ancient nobteman by, talk- 
ing with a clergyman, who hearing the young gen- 

or this dikedurſc 
put the former ſubject to a ſtop. On my word, Gen- 
tlemen, ſays his Lorſhip, Mr —has met with you: 


I don't think you can anſwer his queſtion, Yes, my 


Lord, ſays the fooliſh beau, I think it is below a man 
of quality to trouble his head about it. Pray, Sir, 
ſays the Lord, is it below a man of quality to be a 


Chriſtian ? O, my Lord, ſays the other beau, banter- | 
ing and jeſting, we are mighty good Chriſtians at the 


opera z 
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opera; and turning away to his comrade, ſays les 


Come, come, Jack, prithee let us go: ſo they went 
both out together, for they did not care to engage. 


Our gentleman liſtened with pleaſure to all this diſ- 


courſe, till he heard that word, mighty goed Chriſti- 
ans ; and then refleted upon his having uſed that ex- 
prefſion to his miſtreſs, and how his laſt lady gave 
him the ſame return ; but he thought it was ſo emp- 
ty, ſo abſurd a turn to a thing of that conſequence, 
that he reproached himſelf with having talked. fo foo]- 
iſhly, and was athamed to think, how, like one of 
theſe fops, he had appeared to her ; and how he had - 
talked after the ſame ſenſeleſs way, which he now 
looked upon to be the moſt empty, ſcandalous thing 
in the world, | | f 

When the two yeung rakes were gone, the Lord, 
turning to the young gentleman that had refuſed them, 
complimented him upon his having given them ſo hand- 
ſome an anſwer, and having run them botha- ground 


* 


in one inquiry. My Lord, ſaid the gentleman, if my 


queſtion run them a- ground, your Lorthip's queſtion 
quite confoumded them. Indeed, my Lord, continued 
he, it is too much the notion now, eſpecially among 
perſons of quality, that it is below them to be religi- 


ous. My Lord ſaid, It was fo indeed; but that he 


would fain aſk ſuch people, whether they thought St 


Paul was 2 gentleman or no? and whether he did not 
he w as much good breeding and good manners, when 


he appeared before Agrippa, Feſtus, and the gover- 
nor Sergius Paulus, as any nobleman in Britain could 
have done at the bar of the houſe of Lords? Upon this. 


fubje& his Lordſhip went on for half an hour, with a 


diſcourſe fo bandfome, ſo to the purpoſe, and yet ſo 
ferious, that it highly entertained the company x thew- 


ing how it became every man of quality to behave him- 


ſelf in ſubjection to, the rules given him by his Maker, 


as it became every ſubje& to honour his governor ;- 
bow piety and religion were the glory of a man ot 


3 quality, 
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_ quality, and made nobility truly inuſtrious; that it 


was ſo far from being true, that religion was not ſuit- 
ed to the liſe of a gentleman, that it was certain. a man 
could not truly be a gentleman without it ;. that reli- 
gion was fo far from, being a dull phlegmatic thing, 
and uſeleſs in converſation, as was the faſhionable no- 
tion of the town, that really no man could be ſo-bright, 
ſo perfectly eaſy, fo chearful, ſo ſociable, and fo al- 
ways.in humour for ſociety, as a Chriſtian ; that reli- 
gion was the beauty of converſation, and aſſiſted to 
make it pleaſant and agreeable ; that without it com- 
. pany was empty, diſcourſe unprofitable, ſociety un- 

pleaſant ; and, in ſhort, that converſation, without a 
mixture of ſomething. regarding religion, and a due 
connection with it, was like a dance without muſic; 
or a ſong without-meaſure z like poetry without quan- 
tity, or {peech without grammar: That it was a miſ- 
take to. think Chriſtianity received honour from the 
dignity of the perſons who'profeſſed:it ; and his. Lord- 


ſhip ſaid, he wondered to hear men expreſs themſelves - 


ſo abſurdly vain, as to ſay, ſuch a man is an honour to 
religion; that the thing was true only in the reverſe, 
and it ſhould be ſaid, religion is an honour to ſuch a 
perſon That it was a eontradiction in the very na- 
ture of the thing, to ſay ſuch a man was noble, great, 
honourable, or a gentleman, without religion; and it 


might, with every jot as much ſenſe, be ſaid fo of a. 


perſon who had neither birth, family, or manners. 
Our gentleman came home charmed vith this diſ- 
courſe; as indeed the whole company were beſides ; e- 
ſpecially conſidering the authority and: dignity of the 


perſon who ſpoke it. His mind: was inſpired with 


new ee by it, both of religion and of himſelf; 
be not only ſaw more of the excellency of religion in 


itſelf, but began to ſee clearly it was the ornament of 


a gentleman to be a Chriſtian. It was with the great- 
elt contempt, that he now looked back upon the no- 

tion he had formerly eſpouſed. of a gentleman's being 
| d 4 „ | above 
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above troubling himſelf with ſerious things. How ſor- 
did and brutiſh did the two beaus appear, ſaid he, 
"compared to that noble and excellent perſon, my Lord 
I! How were they laughed at and deſpiſed by alt 
the gentlemen in the company, and looked upon as 
fellows fit for nothing, but in the highway to diſaſter ? 
On the other hand, it occurred to him, how hand- 
ſomely did that young gentleman anſwer them? with 
what modeſty did he tpeak, and yet boldly, in defence 
of a religious life ? and what an honour was paid him 
for it by all the company, and by the nobleman in 
particular? and then'to think of what the. Lord had 
ſaid, with what applauſe it was received; how all the 
company liſtened to his Lordſhip, as to an oracle; 
bow general a conſent was given to it by all the gen- 
tlemen ; and, in a word, how agreeable the converſa- 
tion of the day was, put it all tegether; and yet, ſaid 
he, of eleven gentlemen in the room, there was not 
one man among them except the clergyman, Who was 
not above me both in quality and eſtate, 
From all this he drew this general and happy con- 
eluſion for himſelf, via. That he ſhould never be a com- 
plete gentleman, till he became a religious man; and 
that the more of a Chriſtian he was, the fitter he ſhould 
be for the converſation of the beſt and greateſt men in 
the kingdom; and, in conſequence of this reſolution, 
he reſolved to apply himſelf ſeriouſly to the ſtudy of 
religious things. 33 | 
o avoid the uſual diverſions ofthe town, while theſe 
ferious thoughts were upon him, he reſolved to retire. 
into the country, to a httle feat he had in Hampſhire, 
remote from all converſation, and where he had no 
body to talk to, but his own fervants, or ſome of the 
neighbourhood, who were all his tenants. When he 
found himſelf ſo perfectly alone, it began to be a He- 
tle too much for him, and he grew very heavy, and a 
_ Ittle hypochondriac: his mind was oppreſſed · with the 
thoughts of his circumſtances, but dark as to che due 
a | Inquiries, 
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inquiries he ought to have made; at length he rouſed 
himſelf a little with theſe thoughts. 
| I talk of being religious! and being a Chriſtian ! 
why, I underſtand nothing of it, or how to go about 
it. What is it? what is religion? and what is it to 
be a Chriſtian? He poſed himſelf with theſe queſtions, 
and knew not what anſwer to give himſelf, when it 
came thus into his mind, Did not that dear firſt preach- 
er (meaning the young lady he had courted) tell me 
what religion was, and how ſhe underſtood it, viz. 
A reverence of God, a ſenſe of his worſhip, and im- 
preſſions of duty to Him that made us? This certainly 


is religion, and this is to be religious: but which way 


mult I go about it? 

He was ſeriouſly muſing on this part one evening, 
walking all alone in a field near his houſe, whenhe be- 
ou to Jock with great concern upon the want, which 

felt, of an early foundation laid in his mind by. 2 
religious education. Sure, faid he to himſelf, we that 
are men of fortune, are the moſt unhappy part of man- 

- Kind z we are taught nothing: our anceſtors have had 
ſo little notion of religion themſelves, that they never 


ſo much as thought of it for their children: I don't 


wonder they have thought it below them: for know- 
ing little or nothing of it themſelves, they had no o- 
ther excuſe to one another for the leaving their chil- 
dren entirely deſtitute of it, but by pretending it was 
below their quality. This flung him into à reflec- 
tion, which raiſed this fudden- paſſionate expreſſion, 
God be merciful unto me? ſays he: What is become 
of my father and grandfather ! He went on thus, Who 
am I? a gentleman! I am attended by ſervants, ſir'd, 

and worthipp*d, and honour'd, here, by a parcel o 
poor workmen and tenants, that think themſelves no- 
thing to me, and are half - frighted if they do but ſee 
me; and I am in the fight of him that made me; and 
in my own too a dog, a monſter, a thouſand times 


worls 2 TT: meaneſt of them; for I am a 
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wretch with a ſoul, and yet know nothing of him that 

ave it me; a ſoul commanded to ſerve and obey the 
God that made it, and yet never taught to know him. 
There lives a. poor ploughman, and yonder lives a 
poor farmer z they both fare hard and work hard; 
how ſaber, how religious, how ſerious are they l how 
are they daily teaching and inſtructing their children! 
and how: were they taught and inſtructed by their pa- 
rents! and there's ſcarce a boy of ten years old in 
their-familes. but knows more of God and religion 
than I do: Lhave been taught nothing, and know no- 
thing but this, that I am under the curſe of darkneſs, 
in the midi of light; ignorance in the midſt of know- 
ledge ; and have more to give an account of than a 
negro of Africa, or a ſavage of America. ' _ 
He had wandered ſo long in theſe meditations, not 
minding his way, that he found night coming on, and 
he ſcarce knew he was ſo far from his own houſe, till 
he looked about him; then he reſolved to go back; 10+ 
he broke off his thoughts a while, and made a little 
haſte homeward. In his way he neceſſarily went by a 
poor labouring man's door, who, with a wife and four 
children, lived in a ſmall cottage on the waſte, where 
(the gentleman) was lord of the manor. As he paſſed 
by, he thought he heard the man's voice; and ſtep- 
ping up cloſe to the door, he perceived that the poor 
good old man was praying to God with his family. 
As he faid afterwards,. his heart ſprung in his breaſt 
for joy at the occaſion, and he liſtened eagerly to hear 
what was ſaid. The poor man was, it ſeems, giving 
God thanks for his condition; and that of his little fa- 
mily, which he did with great affection; repeating 


how comfortably they lived; how plentifully they were 
provided for; how God had diſtinguiſhed them in his 


5 


oodneſs ; that they were alive, when others were 
natched away by diſeaſes aud diſaſters; in health, 
when others languiſhed with pain and ſickneſs; had 
tood, when others were in want ; at liberty, when 0- 


thers 


1 

thers were in priſon: were clothed and coyered; when 
others were naked and without habitation 51 conelu 

ding with admiring and adoring the wonders of God's 
providence and mercy: to them, who had deſerved no- 
thing! V Lat, Lond ant Hiod oils 43 et 103 
ry was confounded; and ſtruck as it were ſpeechs 
lefs;: 'at:theifurprize of what he bad heard: Nothing 
could be more affecting to him: he came away, (tor 
he had ſtaid as long at his heart could hold, ) and 
walked to ſome diſtance, and there ſtopt, looked up 
and round him, as he ſaid, to ſee if he was awake, ot 
if it was a dream. At laſt he got ſome vent to his 
thoughts, and throwing out his arms, Merciful God! 
ſays he, is this to be a Chriſtian! What then have I 


been all my days! What is this man thus thankful for? 


Why, my dogs live better than he does in ſome re- 
ſpects, and is he on his knees adoring infinite good. 
nets, for his enjoyments? Why, 1 have enjoyed all 1 
have, and never had the leaſt ſenſe of God's goodneſs 
to me, or never once ſaid, God, I thank chee for it, 
in my life. Well might a ſober woman be afraid of 
me. Is this humble temper, chis thankfulneſs for 
mere poverty is this the effect of beingꝰa Chriſtian ? 
Why, then, Chriſtians are the happieſt people in the 
world! Why, I ſhould hang myſelf, if I was to be re. 
duced to à degree a hundred times above him; and 
yet here is peace, eaſe of mind, ſatisfaction in cir- 
cumſtances, nay, thankfulneſs, which is the exceſs of 


human felicity; and all this in a man that juſt lives 


ane degree above ſtarving. We think our farmers 
poor flaves, who labour and drudge in the earth to 
ſupport us that are their landlords, and who look up- 
on us as their lords and maſters: why, this poor 
wretch is but drudge to thoſe drudges, a ſlave of ſlaves; 
and yet he gives God thanks ſor the happineſs of his 
condition! Is this the frame of religious people F whit 
a monſter am I! Then he walked a little way farther, 


but not being able to contain his altoniſhment, III go 
413 EGS back, 


"Ch 


hack, ſays he, to poor William, {for he knew dir | 
name, ) he ſhall teach me to be, Chriſtian; for Iam 
13 doit vet. e ad e a 
wayche goes back £0; the poor man '; houſe, .and 

ſtanding without, he whiſtled firſt, and then called, 
Wiliam 1 William ! The poor man, hig: family · wor- 
ſhip being over, was juſt going to ſupper, but hearing 
ſomebody whiſtle, he thought it might be. ſame ſtran- 
ger that had loſt his way, as is often the caſe in the 
country; and went tothe door, where be ſaw a gen- 
tleman ſtand at ſome, diſtance; but not ſeeing him 
perfectly: becauſe, it was duſk, he aſked, who it was; 
but was furpriſed when he heard his YO Ga Knew 
who Ramas 77 on ones hon nid Tidy La 

Don't, you know me, William? ſays his landlord. 

"lillian, Indeed I, did not. know; your worſhip at 
fir, Tam ſorry, to ſee; you, out ſo late, an't pleaſe. 
your worlbip, and all alone.) J hope you a t on foot 
doo. 171% } » v4 1 

K Wet You I 400 "Wiitiani; : indeed 1 have wan 
dered through the wood here ar little too far; before I 
was aware 4 will you. go home with me, William? 

Will. Ves, an't pleate.your,worſhip-to accept of me, 
with all my heart: Vou ſhall not go alone in the dark 
thus: An't pleaſe your worſhip to ſtay a bit, I'Il go 
eall Goodman Jones and Rates too: we'll aufen u 
ſafe home. bog) od | 

La. No, no; I'll have none but you, ili ; 
Cana along 4 Ms 

Will. An't pleaſe you, Tn take my bill in my hand 
then ; it is all the weapons I bave. 

La. Well, do then ; but how will vou do to leave 
your wiſe and * ce 

Will. God will keep them, I kape, an't pleaſe your 


worlyp.1 his protection is a good guard. 


La. That's true, William; come along take I hope 
there are no thieves about. (They go together. 


it be very mean, nn T could not buy more in the 
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Will. Alas! an't pleaſe your worſhip, it ita ſorry 
thief would rob a cottage. 
Za. Well, but that little you have, Willian, it i is 
ſorrerivg'to to you; and you would be loth to loſe it. 
"Will. Indeed I could ill ſpare what I have, though 


room of it. 
La. T know you are poor, William. How many 


children have you ? 


will. J have four, anꝰt pleaſe you.” 
Ta. And how do you all live? 


Will. Tadeed, an't pleaſe You, we live all by my 


hard labour. 
Za. And what can you earn nds William? | 
Vill. Why an't pleaſe you, I cannot get above 


10 d. a-day now; but when your worſfip's good fa- 


ther was alive, he always gave the ſteward orders to 
allow me 12 d. a-day, and that was a great help to me. 
La. Well, but William, can your | wife get no- 
thing * A 

- Will. Truly, now int then ſhe can, in the hummer, 


8 but i it is very little; ſhe's but weakly. 


La. And have you always work, William? | 
Will. T ruly, an't pleafe you, ſometimes I have not; 


And then it is very hard with us. 


La. Well, but you do not want, I hope; William? 
Fill. No, bleſſed be God, an't pleaſe you, we do not 
want; no, no, God forbid 1 ſhould ſay we want; we 
want nothing bur to be more thankful for what we 


have. 


[This ſtruck him to the heart, that this poor wretch 
ſhould ſay he wanted nothing, &c.] 

La. Thankful, William ! ! by, what haſt thou to 
be thankful for? 

Will. O dear Sir! a pleaſe you, I ſhouldbeadread- 


| ful wretch, If I ſhould not be thankful ! what ſhould 
become of me, if I had nothing but what I deſerve? 


cc a” aces uo a ooh as wan 
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La. Why, what couldſt thou be worſe chan chou 
art, William ? . 

Wil. The Lord be praiſed, an't pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip I might be ſick or lame, and could not work, 
and then we muſt all periſh ; or I might be without a 
cover; your worſhip might turn me out of this warm 
cottage, and my wife and children would be ſtarved 
with cold: how many better Chriſtians than I are 
expoſed to miſery and want, and I am provided for? 
Bleſſed be the Lord, 1 want for nothing, an't pleaſe 

ou. 
l [It was u dark; and William could not er him ; but 


he owned afterwargs, that it made' his heart buen | 
within him, to hear the poor man talk thus; and the 


tears came out of his eyes ſo faſt, that he walked 


thirty or forty ſteps before he could ſpeak. to him a- 


gain. 

La. Poor William! thou art more thankſul for thy 
cottage than ever I was for the manor houſe ; prithee, 
William, can you tell me how to be thankful too ? 


Will. An't pleaſe your worſhip, I don't doubt but 
you are more thankful than I; you have a vaſt eſtate, 


and are lord of all the country, L know not how far 
to be ſure you are more * h. I, an't pleaſe 
you. 


La. I ought to be ſo, you mean, William ; 1 know : 


that; for it all comes from the ſame hand. 
Will. I don't doubt but you are very thankful to 
God, an't pleaſe you, to be ſure you are; for he has 


given your worſhip great wealth ; and where much is 
given, you know, an't pleaſe you, much is required; 
to be ſure. you. are much more thankful than J. 
I. Truly, William, Pd give a thouſand pounds I 
were as happy 7, and as thankful as thou art: prithee, 


William, tell me how I ſhall bring myſelf to be thank · 
ful; for though thou art a pooręr man, [ believe thou 

art a richer Chriſtian than I am. 4 
. it, O] an't pleaſe youy worſhip, 1 cinnot co 
you 3 
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vou ; Lam a poor labouriog man; I have no learn · 
in 

. But what made you ſo thankful, William for 


lirtle more than bread and water Rü 
- Will. O Sir! an' t ple aſe you, my old father uſed 


to ſay to me, that to compare what we receive wan 


what we deſerve, will make any body thankful. 


— 


La. Indeed that's true, William: Alas! we hat 


are gentlemen, are the unhappieſt creatures in the 


world; we cannot quote our fathers for any thing that 
is fit to be — wo was thy father as thaokſal as thou 
art, William? | 

Mill. Les, a6't wes you; Sir, ad A en deal 
more: O11 Mall never be ſo Ns Aa Chriſtian as my 
father was. 

La. I. ſhall never A ſo good a Chrikian as thot art; 
William. 


Will. I hope yon are, an't pleaſe you much better 
ere God has bleſſed your worſhip with a vaſt 


great eſtate, and if he gives you grace to honour him 
with it, he has put means in your worſhip's hands to 
do a great deal of good with it, an't pleaſe you. 
La. But you have a better eſtate than I, William. 
Mil. I an eſtate! an't pleaſe: you, I am a poor la- 


bouring man; if I can 45 bread, by my work, for 
my poor children, it is 


1 have to hope for: on this 

ſide eternity. ' 
La. William ! William! 0 haſt an Inkaditdnce 

bes this world, and I want that hope; I am ve- 


ry ſerious with thee, Wüliam: Thou haſt taught me 


more this one night, of che true happineſs of a Chri- 


ſtian's life; than ever I knew before; I [muſt have 
more talk with thee up on this ſubject; for ou haſt 


been the beſt inſtructor ever I met wich. 
Mill. Alas! Sir, I am a ſorry iiſirugor, L want 


1 help. myſelf, | an't pleaſe you; and ſometimes, the 


Lord knows, I am hardly able to bear up under my 
| yu burden 
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burden; but bleſſed be God, at other dmesg Lam com- 


forted, that my hope is not in this life. — 


La. I tell thee, William, thy ellate is dead tha | 


all mine; thy: treaſare is in heaven, and thy heart is 


there too? I would es all y ellate to be in * 


condition. £ 
Will. O Sir, I hope. your worldip x. in a better con- 
dition than I every wa ; 140 


La. Look you, Wi aum, I am very n with 


thee; ; thou knoweſt how I have been brought p. for 
you remember my father very well. 

Will. Yes, I do indeed, he was a good man to the 
poor: :; I was the better for him many «day z be was a 
worthy ntleman. - 

Le Bat, William, be never bock 205 care 'of 1 us 
—— were his children, to teach us any ching of re- 
ligion; and this is my caſe; as it is the caſe of too 


many gentlemen of eſtates; we are the unhappieſt 


creatures in the world ; we were taught nothing, aud 
we know nothing of religion, or af hig that page us; 


| it is below us, it Ems. 


Hill. It is great pity, indeed, at We 45 ; "hue 
I know it is ſo to oſten; there is young Sir Thomas 
—, yqur worſhip's couſin, he is a pretty youth, 
and may make a fine gentleman ; but though he is but 
a child, he has fuch words in his mouth, and will 
ſwear fo already, ir grieves me to hear him ſometimes. 
It is true, his father is dead; but ſure, if my lady 
knew it, the would teach him better it is Wet ig 
hopeful a young gentleman ſhould be ruined. 

La. And who do you think ſpoil'd him? 

Vill. Some wicked children, that they let him play 
with, I. believe, or ſome looſe ſervants. 

La. No, no, William, only his own father and mo- 
ther; I have heard his father take him, when he was 
A child, and make him ſpeak lewd words, and ſing 


immodeſt ſongs, when the poor child did not ſo much 


as know we meaning of what he ſaid, or that the 
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words were not fit for him to ſpeak: And you talk of 
my lady ! why, ſhe will ſwear and curſe as faſt as her 


 coachman : How ſhould the child learn any better. 
Mil. O dear, that is a dreadful caſe indeed, an't 
pleaſe you! then the poor youth muſt be ruined 
of neceſſity; there's no remedy for him, unleſs it 


pleaſes God to ſingle him out by: his diſtioguiſhing 
- inviſible | grace. 


La. Why, his caſe, William, is my caſe,” and the 


ale of half the gentlemen in England : what God may 
do, as you ſay, by his inviſible grace, I know not; 
nor ſcarce know what you mean by that word; we 
are from our infaney given up to the devil, almoſt as 
directly as if we were put out to nurſe to hich. | 
Mill. Indeed, Sir, an't pleaſe you, the gentlemen 


do net think much of religion; I fear it was always 


10; ; the ſcripture ſays, Not many rich+ not many noble, 


are called, and it is the ow o this world? Yhat are rich 
10 Faith, James ii. 


14. 1 find it ſo indeed, Wilkai, and I-find tyſelf 


| at a dreadful loſs in this very thing; I am convinced, 
the happineſs of man does not conſiſt in the eftate, 
_ pleaſures, and enjoyments of life; if fo, the poor a- 
lone would be miſerable, and the rich men only be 
bleſſed ;- but there is ſomething” beyond this world, 
which makes up for all that is deficient here: This 
you have, and I have not; and fo, William, you in 
your poor cottage are richer, and more as: 4.2 than 
Tam with the whole. manor, - 
Will. Indeed, Sir, if in this world only we had 
hope, the poor would be of all men the moſt miſera- 
able; bleſſed be the Lord, that our portion is not in 
- this life. But, Sir, an't pleaſe you, I hope you will 
not diſcourage yourſelf neither ; for God has not cho- 
ſen the' poor only ; rich men have temptations ſrom 
1the world, and hinderances very many, and it is hard 
for them 10. enter into the N of heaven 2 
, | r 
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v they are not ſhut out; the gate is not barr's upon 
r them becauſe they are rich. 

| 2 I know not en it is, William, nor which way 
+ begin; 12 ſee ſo many obſtructions in the work, 
d %o doubt I ſhall never get over it. 
it Will. Do not ſay ſo, I beſeech vou, Sir, an't pleaſe | 
8 you; the promiſe is made to all; and if God has gi- 

ven you a heart to ſeek him, he will meet ou and bleſs > 

3 yen; for he has ſaid, Their hearts ſhall live, that ſeet 
' the Lord. Many great and rich men have been good 
; 
e 
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men ; we read of good kings and good princes3-and 
if your, difficulties are great, you have great encou- 
ragements; for you that are great men, have great 
opportunities to honour Gad. and do good to his 
church; poor men are denied theſe encouragements ; 
be we can only fit ftill, and be patient under the weight, 
: of our ſorrows, and our poverty, and look for his 
ö bleſſing, which alone makes rich, and a no forrow | 
to it. | 
: 9 {Ta tell mes William, "what is ; the firſt lle 
| fuch a poor uneducated thing as IL am. ” hould take? y1 
ſee: a beauty in religion, which I cannot reach; I ſee 
the happineſs which thou enjqyeſt, William, in an 
humble, religious, correct life; I would give all my 
eſtate te be in chy condition; by would labour at the 
hedge and the ditch, as thou doſt, could I have the 
ſame peace within, and be as thankful, and have ſuch 
an entire confidence. in God as thou haſt; I ſee the 
happineſs of 50 Hur, nothing of the way how to ob- 
tan i „ INS 
Will. Alas! "on, an't pleaſe you, ou do not know 
my condition; 1 am a poor 72 late creature; I 
am ſometimes ſo loſt, ſo dark, ſo overyhela'd/with 
my condition, and with my diſireſſes, that I 
tempted to fear God has fargotten to be graciaus; that 
Jam caſt off, and left to ſinł under my on burden: 
1 am ſo e, ſo e bt my rst ſo 905 | 
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let go my Hold, and caſt off my evdence that I fear 
often I ſhall deſpair. 4 | 

La. And what do you do then, Willizm ; 2 * 

Will. Alas! Sir, I go mourning many a day, and 
Waking many a night; but I bleſs the Lord, I always 
mourn after him; I always cleave to him; I am not 
tempted to run from him; I know IJ am undone, if [ 
ſeek comfort in any other : Alas! whither elſe ſhall I 
go? I cry night and day, Return, return, O Father! 
and reſolve to lye at his foot; and that, Tr he flay me, 
yet I will truſt in him: And blefſed'br/the God of my 
hope, he does ſend comfort and Peace, ee owe 
rimes it is very long. 

La. Well, William; and is this a Atccnſolate con- 
dition? would you change your condition with me 
that am the rich glutton? 

Hill. O do not fay ſo of yourſelf, an't pleaſe you ; 
God has touched your worſhip's heart, 1 perceive, 
with an earneſt deſire after him; you have a gracious 

promiſe, that would greatly encourage you, it you 
would but take it to yourſelf. _ © 


La. Encourage me, William! that's ;mpoſſible : 


what can encourage me? what 8 is it you __ 
of that looks towards me? 

Will. Why, an't pleaſe you, 1 beard: you 0 86 150 
would change your condition with ſuch a poor wretch 
as I; you would labour at the hedge” anck ditch to 
have the knowledge of God and religion, and to be 


able to be thankful to him, and have confidence in him: 


this implies, that you have a longing earneſt defire af- 
ter him, and after the knowledge of his truth. 
Za. Indeed, that is true, William. 1. 
ill. Ihen there: are many comforting ſeriptures, 
which ſpeak directiy to you, Sir, viz. Bleſſed are they 


that hunger and thirft after rightecufneſt, for they ſhall 


| be filled: the longing foul ſhall be ſatisfied: he will 
455 the defires Y 1 thoſe that Jour bim; and the 
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Lo. But what muſt 1 46? which is the way a an ig | 
Boran wretch muſt take? 


Mul. Sir, an't pleaſe you, the way is plain: we 
muſt pray to him; prayer is the firſt duty, and pray- 
er is the greateſt privilege we can enjoy in the world. 

La. Ay, William; but there is a great deat requir- 
ed in prayer, that I am an utter ſtranger to: I never 
prayed in my life; no, nor I believe my father or 
grandfather before me, William! I came of 4 curſed 
race, William, and I doubt it is entailed vpe. hs fa- 
mily, like the eſtate 


Will.” O, Sir, do not ſay ans the ſcripture i is plain 


an'r pleafe you, thac the children ſhall not be puniſh- 


ed for the fathers tranfgreſſion. 


La. But then certainly they muſt not wp in their 
fathers Reps, as I do exactly, William. 
Hill. That's true, indeed, Sir, oy muſt nor tread 


| 3 in thoſe ſtep n 


La. B what doſt thou talk then of ODOR being 
the firft'duty ? why, if · chat be che firſt thing, I mul 
Go begin; ; for how can ſuck a creature as I NN to 
od? 
Will. As che Spirit of God will aſſiſt thofe, whoſe 
hearts are towards him, ſo wemult Pray, chat we ay 
be taught to pra. 


Ia. Is it not a difficult hive for a man to pray to 
God, William, that ſcarce ever thought 'of Sec in all 


his life 2 4 
Will. Well, Sir, ho rr Jo you think pur thoſe 


thoughts into your mind, which you now have? and 


who opened your eyes, Sir, to ſee a beauty in reli- 
gion, as now you fee; and touched your heart with 
uch an earneſt deſire afterthe ways and things of God, 
as you now expretsly fay you have ! do FOR: think 
this is not of God, an't pleaſe you? | 

Ta. Indeed, William, J know not; it would be a 

very delightful thing to me, if 1 thought i it was ſo. 
Wil. Without queſtion, Sir, it is: man Can have 
no 
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no ſuch, power; nature prompts. us to eyil thoughts 


and evil deſires, and to them only; the imagination 
of the thoughts of our hearts is evil, and only evil; 
if chere are any good motions, or heavenly deſires in 


the heart, they are from Cod. Every good giſt, and 


every perfect giſt comes down from aboye ; it is his 
power works them, his inviſible race forms, all holy, 
deſires in the foul. _ 465 Welw 


La. Well; and and -whas. &o vou infer from. thence, 


Willam? * 


Will. Why, Sir, an't pleaſe you, if God has begun 


\.*S good work, he will perfect it; if he has turned your 


face towards him, he will lift up your heart to him: 


to pray to God is as natural to a convert, as to FrE 


after the father or mother is to an infant. 
La. Thou ſpeakeſt, William, with more clearneſs 


E t it is a Rrangs thing, to 
0 


me to talk of praying to God: I pray! that, except 

juſt the common road of going to church, cannot ſay 

that ever I kneeled down to pray to Cod once. in All 
my life! how ſhall I pray? 

Wl, That's fad indeed, an't pleaſe you! I. am forry 
to hear your Worſhip "ts ſo : does any creature, live, 
and not pray to God! O. dear! that's a ſad dreadful 
tLing in truth! but however, Sir, do not. Jet marhin- 


der you now. 


La. How doſt mean hinder 8 what can. be faid to 


hinder me doing what I have no e in, no ng: 


tion of, no inclination to? f Nr 1 
ill. O Sir, an't pleaſe 3 you. miſtake your. own 


condition very much: do not diſcourage yourſelf thus: 


you know how to pray better than many that make 


much noiſe with their devotions; I ſee it plainly... 


La. I pray! William; I pray! I tell thee; I never 


| prayed i in my life, as I know of. n 


ill. An't pleaſe your worſhip not to be angry" with 
me for my plain way 


do 


La. Erithee, . be pai, and ſpeak freely ; ; 


K. 
46 not worſhip me and fir me now; talk to me as if 
JT were your neighbour or comrade ; theſe are not 
things to talk of with cringes and bows: I ama 
wretched, contemptible, poor, rich man: thou art a 


r, rich, happy Chriſtian : talk plainly to me, Wil. 
= the coarſer the better, I like it beſt; there will 


de no difference, William, between thee and I here- 


after, but what will be en thy ſide; tell me therefore 
what you mean, William;'by my praying ? 

Will. Why, Sir, you allow me to be plain, then, I 
ſay, you miſtake your own condition, and thereby put 
off the comfort you might receive; 1 ſay, you do 
pray, and know'better how to pray, than many that 


come to church and appear as if they prayed every | 


day. 
| La You muſt explain yourſelf, William, I do not 
underſtand you. | 

Will. Why, Sir, thoſs earneſt Aeſtres you A aſter 
the knowledge of God, and after the true worſhip of 
God, which is the ſum of religion, I ſay, thoſe earneſt 
deſires ate really prayers in their own nature; ſincere 
wiſhes of the heart for grace are prayers to God for 
grace; prayer itſelf is nothing but thoſe wiſhes and 
deſu es put into words, and the firſt is the eſſential 
part; for there may be words uſed without the de- 
fire, and that is no prayer, but a mockery of God; 
but the deſires of the heart may be prayers, eyen with- 
out the words, 

La. Lou favpriſe me a little, Willam. 

Will. Beſides, Sir, an't pleaſe you, thoſe earneſt 4. 


| fires you have after religion, and after the knowledge 


of God, will force you to pray firſt or laſt, in a ver- 
bal prayer ; they will break out like a flame that can- 


not be with-held; your heart will pray, when you 


know not of it ; praying ts God, Sir, is the firſt thing 


a ſenſe of N e as 1 child erieth as s ſoon as 


it is born. ” 


118 Alas! William, I know nothing of it; I am 
| | ſuch _ 


1 av 1 


ach an unagcountable wretch, God knows, I know 


nothing what belongs to praying, not I; thou haſt let 
me ſee arther i into it, by that chou ſaidſt N moth 
than ever I faw.or heard before. 

Mill. W hy, look ye now, an't Pleaſe vou, I told 
you it would break ont, when you knew not ef it, and 
vou would pray to God before vou Were . Did 
you not pray juſt now? iS; 1 4 
La. Pray! Why, what dig1 ſay? I aid, I know no- 
thing of prayer. 

Will. Nay, that was not all. What i is the meaning 
of theſe words, Alas, William! and whence came that 
ſigh when you called yourſelf | that hard name? and 
what was the ſenſe of your ſoul but this, God be mer- 
ciful to me, and teach me to pray, for alas! I know 
nothing what belongs to praying #. Was not all . 
* 

I. el William, my heart had doch a kind bf 
meaning; but I cannot farms the thought into _ 
no not in my very ſoul... 

Mill. It is all one, Sir: God that moves 3 foul, 
mow Wie 5 own \ motion. W how, haul he but 


or no; for it is the voice of = own . grace. 

La. Thou art a comforting preacher, William; 1 
don't wonder you enjoy ſuch a ſhining; beam of light 
in your own ſou}, when you have ſuch a ſenſe, of things 
as this; you ſhall be my inſtructor, William: I may 


call you father rather; for Grow. art better to me chen 


| "em „ee 


Mill. O Sir, an't e you, my ciſcoralorts 2 are ve- 
ry great, and the beam you ſpeak of is very dim in me. 
Do pot ſpeak ſuch things of me; it makes me very ſad; 


for I know my mn URGES; L am a Poor "Oy 
creature. 
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L. Well, but God may make you an inſtrument of 
od to me, or to any one he pleaſes: 1 never had thus 
much inſtructioa in my life, William; you will not be 
* to do a I Hopes if it be * W. in * 


uk J ſhall be id, if duch a worm as 1 am, 
ſhould: be an inftrument;/in God's hand, to comfort or 
inform your worſhip; and ſhall praiſe God for this 
occaſion as long as I live; and indeed I rejoice, an't 
pleaſe you, to ſee your worſhip s aſter theſe 
things ; I pray God increaſe che knowledge of himſelf 
in your mind, and comfort Foun with Wo" wor 1 his 
N and bleſſ ing. | 

La. Amen, I thank you, William. 

Will. Look you now, Sir, : an't pleale: yous did you 
not pray then, again? 

La. I joined with you, William; ; T Gon't know; vue 


if that be praying, I think I did pray 


Vill. Thus God will move your heart to prey to 


him: And I beſeech your worſhip to read the ſerip- 


tures; read them much, read them ſeriouſly; and pray, 
Sir, obſerve this one thing, when you read; which I 
have experienced often, and very comfortably ; 'and I 
dare ſay, you and every one that reads the word of 
God, with defire of a bleſſing, will experience the 
like, viz, When you are reading, and come to any 
place' that tbuches you, and that your mind is affe&- 
ed with, you ſhall find, even whether you will or 'no, 
your heart will every now and then lift itſelf up thus, 
Lord! make good this word to me! Lord ! draw 
heart thus to thee ! Lord! help me thus to ſeek thee, 
and the like: and be not afraid to call that praying 3 
for mental petition is prayer as well as words; and 
is, perhaps, the beſt moved prayer, and the beſt ex- 
preſſed in the world. 

La. Vou will perſuade me William, as I both dave 
prayed Ny and ſhall again, whether I wilt or 7125 

un 
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| and whether I know any thing of it or no, and that L 
want no teaching. 

ba po Pray, . does a child want to de taught to 
c 4 
* Will that fimile hold, William ? 

Pill. Indeed it will, Sir. Read the ſcripture ; if 
God's word reaches your heart, you will not need to 
be taught to pray. 

La. 1 told you William, you hardly knew who you 
were talking to. You talk of my reading the ſcrip. 
ture; Why, I'Il tell thee, William, I han't a Bible in 
the world, and never had one in my life : There's the 
manor- houſe yonder ; I queſtion whether God was e- 
ver pray'd to in it, or his name ever mentioned there, 
except profanely, or perhaps to ſwear by it, ſinee it 

was built. Why, you know as well as I, what a fa» 
mily it was that lived in it,” when my father purcha- 
ſed it. They were as much ſtrangers to religion, 
William, as thou art to Greek and Hebrew; and ours 
vere but little better, that came after them 

| Will. I fear indeed, an't pleaſe your worſhip, it was 
ſo. Poor gentlemen! they lived badly, indeed, very 
- badly. Alas! gentlemen mult not be told of it by us 
poor men; but they were a {ad rn . U re- 
member it ell. 

L. But, William, thou canſt lend mea Bible, canſt 
thou not? and I'll read it all over whilſt I Ray in ” 
country, 

Will. Yes, an'r pleaſe your worſhip, Pl lend you 
Bible ; ; I'll bring it in the morning. | 

L. Do, William, and come and ſtay with me to- 
morrow ; I'll make thee amends for thy day's work, 

and there's ſomething for thy good ney, and com · 
ing ſo far with Me. 6 

[He gives; * ſome money, and ſends him back a» 

ain} 

y Will Thank your Worſhip. 
[They were now come to che manor- bouſe, and he 
Va 
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while, and knew'it not, 
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cauſe they were ſo affected with the diſcourſe they hrad 
had, that he wanted very much to be alone. . 
As ſoon as he came into his on houſe he locked 
himſelf into a parlour, and began to conſider, with 
great ſeriouſneſs, all theſe things, and eſpecially what 
the poor man had ſaid to him about praying to God; 
and as his thouglits were intent upon the meaning of 
prayer, the nature qf it, and the advantages of it, at 


every turn of theſe thoughts, he found a ſecret kind of 


hint like a voice in him, not a voice to him, O that I 
could pray O, if I could but pray as that poor man 
does! How happy ſhould J be, if I could but pray to 
God ! and the like. He was not aware of theſe move - 
ments ; they ſeemed to be wrought in his affections 


perfectly involuntarily and ſudden; and they paſſed o- 


ver without being noticed or obſerved, even by him- 
ſelf, till after a good while they returned ſtronger 
and more frequent upon him; fo that he not only pers 
ceived. it, but remembered how often his heart had 


thrown out thoſe expreſſions; when on a ſudden the 


poor man's words came into my mind with ſuch a 

force, as if tke man himſelf had been there: why, this 
was praying; certainly I have been praying all this 
Upon this reflection, it was impoſſible for him to 
expreſs, as he ſaid afterwards, what a ſtrange rapture 
of joy poſſeſſed his mind, and how his heart was turn- 
ed within him; then he fell into the ſame ſacred eja- 


culations of another kind, viz. of admiration, prai- 


ſes, thankſgiving, and mere aſtoniſhment z but ſtill 
without ſpeaking otherwiſe than a kind of mental 
voice, ſounding or injecting words into his mind, ſuch 
as theſe, Lord! ſhall I be brought to pray to God! I 
that have never been told ſo much as how to mention 
his name I that have never known any thing of God, 
or myſelf ! or have been taught any ching of my duty 
to-him! ſhall I be taught to __” and taught by * f 


— 
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by this poor deſpicable ereature, chat at another time 
I would not have ſpoken to, if he had made me twen- 
ty bows and ſcrapes! His tongue then was let looſe ; 
and he cried out, Bleſſed be that ever I came 
near that poor man. 
Hle continued all that evening filled with e 
 refle@ions, and with a kind of inward peace and ring 
faction; which as he had never known before, fo he 
knew not how to deſcribe or relate it, or indeed how 


to manage it. In the morning he found the ſame me- 


ditation, and the ſame lightneſs upon his ſpirits re- 
turned, and he remembered what the poor man had 
prayed for, for him, viz. That he might be comfort - 
ed with the hopes of the preſence and bleſſing of God, 
to which his heart had ſo readily ſaid Amen. And 

now he * for r poor man's coming wich the 
Bible. 

The poor man was likewiſe mightily affected with 
his caſe, conſidering him a young gentlemen of ſuch a 
family and fortune; and who was ſo far above him, 
4s that, though he was his landlord, he durſt never of- 
fer to ſpeak to him in his life, but with the greateſt 
ſubmiſſion and diſtance ; how he ſhould come to call 
him out, and to talk ro him, of Tuck things eſpecially, 


And in fo ſerious a manner. 


He then reflected, with a ſerious joy, that this young 
gentleman ſhould be thus touched with a ſolid ſenſe of 
religion and good things ; for it was eaſy to fee, that 

it was not a flight or an inſincere work upon his mind. 
It rejoiced his heart, that the heir of the eſtate ſhould 
be thus likely to prove a good man; and it preſently 
occurred to his thoughts, how great a bleſſing ſuch a 


5 gentleman might be to the country, to the poor, and 


to the uninſtructed people round him; as well by re- 
forming their manners, and reſtraining their vices, as 
perhaps by bringing religion to be accepted and recei- 
ved among them by his example. 


4 were ſome of the * he came W f 
witn, 
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with, and he prayed to God, as he walked, very ear- | 


neſtly, that he might be made an inſtrument to ring 


the ſoul of this gentleman tq the knowledge of 


and to bow at. 


footſtool of his Redeemer as a true 


| "Hi prayers. were not in vain. Prayer put up from 
ſuch a principle, and with ſuch a ſpirit, ſeldom is 


made in vain, - 1 5 PILL en 

He came to the gentleman, while he was in bed; 
for he had given orders to his ſervants to bring him 
up to his chamber; there he delivered him the Bible, 


and told him he hoped he would find in it both encou- 
ragement and direction in the great work which he 


was going about, and that God would dleſs it to him, 


and would ſupply by his grace all the wants of early 


inſtruction, which be had ſo much complained of. 
He received the poor man with a glad heart, made 


dn dawn te him, and golden.” God tu nts. 


him. the inſtrument. of ſo much good to him, that he 


could not part with him any more while be Raid. in 


the country. 


William, ſays | he, God has made yon a father to me, 


and I'll be a father to you and your family; you ſhall 
gona more-home to that poor cottage, you ſhall have 

thing elſe to be thankful to God for than bread 
I Ä TPU 29 1 8 15 
- Will. An't pleaſe your worſhip, I have much more 


to be thankful for than that already; but if God has 
been pleaſed to aſſiſt me to do you good in this great 
buſineſs of bringing ſuch a ſoul as yours to the know- 


ledge of himſelf, I fhall have cauſe to praiſe him, be- 
yond all that ever I had before... 


Za. Well, William, I have ſent for your wife and | 


children; they ſhall be my care now, not yours; Ill 


provide a houſe for you. 


[He gave him a houſe and a little farm, rent · free, to 
live on, and made him his bailiff, and receiver of the 
rents of the manor.] ph 
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Vill. Your worſhip will be a father to me and my 


r indeed then; I can never deſer ve ſo much at 


your hands; an't pleaſe you, I am very willing to 


i 


work {til for my bread, I thank your worſhip. 

La. No, William, you ſhall never work any more 
for your bread z you have been thankful for a little, 
Williamz I heard Jou laſt night, when you were at 


prayer in your family, and giving thanks'to God for 


the plenty you enjoyed. Poor William! you do not 


know how it affected me, that never gave God thanks 


in my life; now you ſhall 'be thankful for NEE 
thin I 


Will. J ſhall be vreatly bound to be chankful to your 
worſhip too, an't pleaſe you. 

La. No, William, do not thankthe; thank God ill. | 

Will. An' your worſhip mend my condition, I fear 
my thankfulneſs to God ſhouldubate * when I lived ſo 
near miſery and diſtreſs, it made me more ſenſible of 
God's goodneſs, in keeping me out of 1 it, than I way; 
I doubt, when I am full, =, 

La. I don't think you will da onthankful, wil. 
Jiam, that could be fo full of a ſenſe of God's mercy, 
even in the extremeſt poverty: But come, William, I 
ſhall leave that; I have ordered my ſteward both to 
provide for, and employ you, and 1 ſhall fay no more 
of that now : but my buſineſs now is of another na- 
ture: and firſt, I muſt tell you, how I dave been em- 
ployed fince I left you laſt night. 

[Here he gave the poor man an account of hinaſelf, 
and of his reflections npon what he had ſaid to him, 
and how inſenſibly he had received ſecret comfort, as- 
above; and he found tears run down the poor man's 


. Cheeks; all the while he was talking to him, for joy.] 


Hill. O Sir! give God the praiſe, this is all his 


"ok work; and I hope your comfort ſhall increaſe 


and continue; did I not tell you, Sir, God would 
** you to pray? 


La. But now, William, what ſhall I do with this 
book ? | P25 "07, 
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* * 
Nil. Read it, Sir, an't pleaſe you, and you will 


y over it whether you will or no. 
La. But I am ſtill ignorant; I have no miniſter near 
me to explain it to me. 
Will. The Spirit of God will * his own 
word to you. 
La. Well William, you ſhall be my miniſter : : Coine 


fit down by me, and read in it. 


Will. Alas! I am a ſorry creature to be a teacher, 
Sir; but, an't pleaſe you, I have turned down ſome 
places, which I thought of, to ſhew pow worſhip for 
your firſt * | 

La. That's what I wanted, William. 

Will. An't pleafe you, here's a text which tells you 
what is the whole deſign of a written goſpel.; for what 
end the life of our bleſſed Redeemer was laid down, 
and his works and doctrine were publiſhed to the 
world; and this-ſeems to be the firſt thing we ſhould: 
know of the Scriptures : for indeed it is * ſum and 
ſubſtance of them. . 

La. Let me ſee it, William. 

Will. Here it is, Sir, Theſe things are written; that 
ye might believe that Feſus is the Chrift, the Son of God, 
and that believing, ye might have life through bir name, 
John xx. 31. 

La. That is very comprehenſive indeed, William. 

Will. And here is another paſſage 1 folded down, 
teſt you ſhould: aſk, how you ſhould do to believe; it 


is in Mark ix. 24; it is a tory of a man, who brings. 
his child to our Lord to be healed, when poſſeſſed of an 


evil ſpirit > Our Lord aſks him, if he could believe? 
1f thou canſ believe, all things are poſſible to bim that 
believeth; and ver. 24. The father cried out with tears, 


Lord, I believe, belp thou my unbelie/. 


[William looks full in bis face, while he repeated. 
the words.] 
La. What do you look at me for, William ? - 
Mi, O Sir! I ſaw 2 very heart; ; I know you 
| * S 
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prayed; I know you ſaid Amen in your very ſoul to 
that word: Glory be to the grace of God, and to the 
word of God for you; the Scripture, read with ſuch a 
heart as yours now is, will ſoon teach you all that you 
want to know, and all that you want to do. 


The poor gentleman was overcome with his words, 


and could not fpeak for a good while; tears came out 


of his eyes, and at laſt he burſt out thus : Lord ! what 


a creature have I been,- that have lived without the 


—_ 


teachings of the Scripture all my days! 
Thus far this happy poor man was made an infiru- 


ment to the reſtoring this gentleman and bringing him 


to the knowledge of God, and to a ſenſe of religion; 
and, in a word, to be a moſt ſincere Chriſtian. - We ſhall 
hear farther of him, after the next dialogue. ] 


DIALOG UE IL. 
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WX muſt now go back to the family which we 


began with : the father of the young ladies 
was gone into the country to viſit his ſiſter, who was 


newly become a widow 3 little thinking, whatever his 


eldeſt daughter had faid to him, that his youngeſt 
daughter would make fuch ſhort work with her lover 
in his abſence, and that ſhe would quite put an end to 
his courtthip all at one blow, as ſhe had done, before 


hie came home again. 


He ſpent ſome little time at his liſters, to comfort 


her, and aſſiſt her in her affairs after the loſs of her 


huſband ; and particularly, becauſe her eldeſt fon 
being of age, and juſt upon marrying, ſhe intended to 


remove; the houſe, which was the feat of the family, 


being to be fitted up for her new daughter-in-law : 
Upon theſe circumſtances he began the following diſ- 


. courſe with his ſiſter; 


Bro. Well, Pray, ſiſter, what kind of a na has. 
my nephew got; is he well married? 


. Truly, brother, I can hardly tell how * 
wer 


79 4 
fer you that queſtion; I believe every body will be 
better pleaſed than I. | e IT 

Bro. Why, ſiſter, what 1s the cauſe, pray, that you 
are ſo difficult? 5 | 
Sift. O brother! the main difficulty that has made 
me all my days the moſt miſerable of all women. 
Bro. What! religion, I warrant you; you would 


have had him have married a nun? | 


 $i8. Nay, I don't know why I ſhould defire a reli- 
gious woman to come into the family. 5 

Bro. I never ſaw the like of you, fiſter, you are al- 
ways a-complaining ; you have had one of the beſt 
humoured, goodeſt-conditioned, merrieſt fellows in 
the world for this five and twenty years, and yet 


you call yourſelf a miſerable woman: what could you 


alk in a huſband, that you had not in Sir James? 
Sift. Dear brother, is this a time for me to tell you 

what I'wanted in Sir James, when he is in his grave? 

J have wanted nothing in him that a woman could de- 


fire in a huſband ; he was rich in his eſtate, a lovely, 


complete, handſome gentleman in his perſon, and held 


it to the laſt ; he was the beſt humoured man that e- 


ver woman had, and kind, as a huſband, to the laſt de- 
gree: I never ſaw him in a paſſion in my life; he was 
a man of good ſenſe and good learning ; a man of ho- 
nour, good breeding, and good manners ; none went 
1 him; all the country knows it, and lov'd him 

Or it. In, 4 

Bro. Very well; and yet my ſiſter a miſerable wo- 
man! Would not any man laugh at you? I think, 
liſter, if ever you were a miſerable woman, it is now, 
becauſe you have loſt him. EP S200. 6H, 

Sift. Well, that's true too; I am ſo now, many 
ways, and ſome perhaps that you do not think of, 
brother. 5 | | 6 Let $8 

Bre. I know what you mean again; I warrant yor 


have been whining over him, to think what is become 


of him now; prichee what's that to you, or I? MHG _ 
r 2 Ne „ can 
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can you, by your concern for him, do in thatcaſe, one 

way or other, can't you leave him to God? $ mercy, now 
; he s gone D 

$i. Dear brother, it is in vain to anſwer you; 1 
muſt leave him to God's mercy, and ſo we muſt Rave 
ourſelves: but do you think it is not an afflicting, 
dreadful thing to me, that knows how he lived, and 
how he died, to reflect upon ** condition, if I had any 
love for him! 

Bro. Why, how did he live? ? He lived like a gentle- 
man, as he was. | 

Si. That's true: and chat, as times go, brother, 
is to live like a heathen: you know well enough what 
a life I have had with him on that only account: you 
know, he was fo far from having any ſenſe of religion, 
or of his Maker, on his mind, that he made a jeſt and 
a mock of it all bis days, even to the laſt. 
Bro. I know he did not trouble himſelf much about 
* | as 


Si. Nay, he not only did not himſelf, but he did 
not really love to have any body about him religious. 
I have known many gentlemen that have had no reli- 
gion themſelves, yet value it in others, and value and 
reverence good men; but he thought all people hy- 
pocrites that talked of any thing religious, and could 
not abide to ſee any appearance of it in the houſe. It 
was the only thing we had any difference about all 
our days. 
Bro. And I think you were a great fool to have any 
difference with him about that. Could not you have 
kept your religion to yourſelf, and have let him a- 
lone, to be as merry and as frolicſome as he would 


_ without it? 


Si. Nay, I was obliged to do that, you may be 
ſure: you know it well enough. 
Bro. Yes, yes, I know he ſerved you many a 
| merry prank about your religious doings ; ſuch as, 
ang every * your * 


«2 
book or pſalm-book ; and I think he put the ſtory of 
Tom Thumb once in one of Dr Tillotſon's. ſermons 
' Sift. No; it was two leaves out of Don Quixette. 
He did a great many ſuch things as thoſe to me. 
Bro. But they were all frolics; there was nothing 
of paſſion or ill · nature in them. Did not he write 


ſomething in the childrens ſpelling-book once, and 
make them get it without book, in ead of che e 


you had ſet them! 


. Ves, yes, he play'd m me a thouſand wick. chat 


we I think once he paſſed a receipt to make a 
tanzy or a cake juſt next to one of the queſtions of the 
carechiſm, where your daughter's leſſon was. 

Sift. Ay, ay; and every now and then he would 
paſte a ſingle printed word, that he cut out of ſome 


other book, juſt over another word in their books, 


ſo cunningly, that they could not perceive it, and | 

make them read nonſenſe. 

Bro. Why, what harm was there in all that ? 
Si/. Why, it ſkewed his general contempt of good 


things, and making a mock of them, otherwiſe the 


thing was not of ſo much value. 
Bro. Well, and * e was you miſerable, prays 
in all this? I don't underſtand you in that at all. 
Sit. Why, in my chat he was not at all a ee 
ous man. 

Bro. But what was that to you ſtill? ' ' | 

Siſ. Why, firſt, brother, there was all family · re | 
ligion loſt at one blow. There could not be ſo much 
as the appearance of worſhipping or acknowledging the 
God that made us: nay, we ſcarce aſked him jeave to 
eat our meat, but in ſecret, as if we were afhamed of 
it, Sir James never ſo much as ſaid grace, or gave 
thanks at a table in his life, that I remember. 

Bro. And they that do, make it nothing but a ce- 
remony, and do it for faſhion-ſake, not that NG 
br. 0g hguifics any thing. ELL we 


they will, but let them do it. It is the moſt rational 
thing in the world, while we own that God gives us 
our meat that we ſhould aſk: him leave to eat it, and 
thank him for it when we have doge. But alas ! this 
is but a ſmall part of the ill conſequences of an irre · 
„ {yt coy lfts So un ung es; 
Beo. Well, what more is there? for this is nothing 
but what is in thouſands of families, who pretend to 
. Si. Why, all relative religion was loſt too. 
. Relative religion ?; er, what do you mean 
by that? n , pg et Wh 5 
Si. Why, 1, I mean by it that religion which 
ought to be between a man and his wife; ſuch. as 
comforting, encouraging, and direQing one another, 
helping one another on in the way to heaven; aſſiſt- 
ing one another, in Chriſtian duties, praying with and 


Sz Wel, let them do it for faſhiorſake chen, if 


for one another, and much more which I could name, 


and which, without doubt, paſſes. to their mutual 


where they are mutually agreed in worſhipping: and 
ſerving God, and walking on in the happy courſe of a 
religious life. All this has been loſt, and it has been 
2a ſad loſs to me, brother: We have all need of helps; 
and it is not every one that conſiders, or indeed that 
knows, what help, what comfort, what ſupport, are 
* huſband and wife are, or may be to one ano- 
This, I ſay, has been a fad loſs to me, I affure you 
Bro. Theſe are nice things ; but, methinks, if you 


comfort and delight, between a man, and his wife, 


could not have theſe helps from your hufband, you 


might find them in other things, ſuch as books, mi- 
- Kiſters, c. it need not be called ſuch a loſs neither. 
Sif. It is inch a loſs, brother, that if I were to live 

my days over again, I would not marry a: man that 


made no profeſſion of religion; no! though he had 
ten thouſand pounds a- year, and I had but a hundred 
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pounds to my portion; "Day, I think I would work wed NE 
. bread rather. 


Biro. Vou lay a mighty Rreſs upon theſe things. 
Si. Every body, brother, that has any ſenſe af of rc 
ble ng of a religious family, muſt do ſo. Pray, if 
the honouring and ſerving God be our wiſdom, our 


duty, our felicity, in this world, and our way te the 
next, What comfort, what happineſs can there be 


where theſe are wanting in the head of the family ? ' 
Bro. It is better, to be ſure, where they may be 


had but to lay all the happineſs of life upon it, as if 


a man or a woman could not be religious by them- 
ſelves, without they were ſo both together, I do not 
ſee that; I think you carry it too far. | 

Si I'll convince you that I do not carry it it too far 
at all ; I do not ſay a man or a woman may not be 
religious by themſelves, though the huſband or wife 
be not ſo ; but I ſay, all· the help and comfort of rela- 


tive religion i is loſt ; the benefit and value of which 


none knows, but they that enjoy it, or feel the want 
of it; but there is another loſs which I have not named, 


and which my heart bleeds in the ſenſe of every day. 5 


Bro. What's that, I wonder? | 
Si. Why, children! brother, children! you ſee 1 
have five children! what dreadful work has this want 


of family-religion made ampng my poor children ! 
Biro. Why, Sir James on not hinder your inſtruct. | 


ng your children. 

Sz. Did he not? It is true he did not when they 
were little; but has he not, by example and want of 
reſtraint, encouraged all manner of levity, vanity, fol- 
ly, nay, and even vice: itſelf in them? Do you think 
children, thus let looſe to humour their young ineli- 
nations, and to the full ſwing of their pleaſures, would 
not ſoon ſnatch themſelves out of the arms of their 


mother and deliver themſelves from the importunities 


of one that had no other W with them than 
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why truly, there is ſomething in that; but I 

* 2 ſee = your children are much the worle ; 

there is your eldeſt ſon, Sir James that is now; ke is 

a pretty young gallons » I hear a "ry? 9 cha- 

racter of him. 

Si. Why, truly, brother, 1 as times go now with 
entlemen, we may be thankful neither he nor his 

ban are debauched or vitious; and I am thankful 

for it. They have good characters for modeſt pret- 
ty gentlemen, as you ſay ; But ſtill brother the main 
thing is wanting. I cannot be partial to them, though 
they are my own; there is not the leaſt ſenſe or no- 
tion of religion in them; they cannot ſay they have 
no knowledge of it. I took care to deprive them of 
that excuſe, as early as they knew any thing; but it 

oes no farther ; my eldeſt ſon will tell me ſometimes, 
he has as much religion as a gentleman of a thouſand 

a-year ſhould have; and his brother tells me, if I 

would have had him have any religion, I ſhould have 

kept our pariſh living for him, and bred him a parſon. 

Bre. They are very merry with you then, 1 Rod, 

| upon that ſubject. | 14 

Si. It is a dreadful jeſt to me, brother; I am far 

from taking it merrily ; you know I was otherwiſe 

brought up; our father and mother were another ſort 
of people: they united their very ſouls in the work 
of God; they joined in every good thing with the 
utmoſt affection; they loved the ſouls as well as the 
bodies of us their children. The family was a houſe 
of chearful devotion; God was ſerved night and day; 
and, in a word, as they lived, ſo they died; they 
dropped comfortably off, and ure as it were, hand 

in hand to heaven. , 

Beo. And yet, ſiſter, you ſee, we. that x were their. 
children were not all alike, . There is our brother 
Jack, and our ſiſter Betty and Sarah, what can be ſaid 

about them? Pray what religion are they of; 
| "0 I'I tell you what can be ſaid, and that = 

0 
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flick Hoſe to them one time or other, viz. If they are 
loſt, it is not for want of good inſtruction, or good 
example; they cannot blame father or mother; it has 
been all their own. Parents may beg grace for their 
children, but they cannot give it them; they may 
teach their children good things, but they cannot 


; make them learn ; that is the work of God, and pa- 
| rents muſt ſubmit it to him. But when parents do 

; nothing; nay, rather, by example and encouragement, 
lead their children in wickedneſs, what a dreadful 
N thing is that | / | 


Bro. Well, but our two filters were not led into 
wickedneſs ; and yet, as I ſaid, they value religion as 
little as any body. | | 
| Sift. Ay, brother, I can tell you how my fiſters 
* were both ruined ; for they were not ſo educated. _ 
Bro. What do you mean by ruined ? they are not 
| ruined, I hope. | 
| | Sift. 1 mean as to their principles, bret ler, which I 
' think is the worſt ſort of ruin ; they were ruined by 
7 marrying profligate irreligious huſbands. 
| Bro. I don't know what you mean by profligate ; I 
| think they are both very well married. | 
Sift. Yes, as you call well married, and that I call 

being undone. = 

Bro. And pray what has ruined Jack? for he is as 
graceleſs a wretch almoſt as your Sir James was. | 
; Sift, Truly, brother, juſt the other extreme : he has 
a wild, giddy, playhouſe bred wife ; full of wit, and 
. void of grace, that never had any religion, nor knew 
. what the meaning of it was; this has ruined him. My 

brother was a ſober, well · taught, well- incliaed young 

| man as could be delired ; but getting ſuch a tempter at 

- BY His elbow, inftead of a wife to help him on to heaven, 

ſſme has led him hood-winked to the gates of hell, and 

goes chearfully along with him; a ſad inſtance, bro- 
cher, of the want of family- religion! | | 

Bro. Well, but what's 1 this to what we are pon, 
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nf parents leading their children i into wickodde(s? : he 
was not led ſo by his parents. hi 

Sift. But you ſee his children are. 

Bro. I cannot ſay that; few parents, though they 
are bad themſelves, will prompt their children to be 
ſo too: that's what I have ſeldom ſeen. 

Sift, Well, that has been the caſe of my family; ind 
that is it that has broke my heart, and gives me cauſe 
to ſay, I have been the moſt miſerable woman alive. 

Bro. But you have this comfort ſtill, that you have 
not been the occaſion of it. 

Siſt. That's true; but even that does net leſſen the 
grief of ſeeing my children loſt and ruined beſore my 
tace, and their own father be the inſtrument of it. 

Bro. They cannot be ſaid to be ruined they are ve- 
ry fine gentlemen, I aſſure you. 

Siſt. They are ruined as to the beſt qualification of 
a gentleman. 

Bro. I wKrant you, they do not think ſo, ſiſter : re- 
ligion makes us good Chriſtians, that is confeſſed ; but 
1 do not ſee it makes a gentleman. What is more fre- 
quent, than to ſee religion make men cynical and ſour 
in their tempers, moroſe and ſurly in their converſa- 
tion'? They think themſelves above the 8 of 
good manners or good humour. 

Sin. This is all by the miſtake of the thing ʒ it is want 
of religion that makes men thus. It is in gdod breed- 


ing as it is in philoſophy, a little philoſophy, a little 


learning, makes a man an Athieſt; a great deal brings 
him back, and makes him a Chriſtian: ſo a little reli- 
gion hes a-man churl, but a great deal teaches him 
to know himſelf, and be a gentleman. - When good 
principles join with good- manners, how ſhould they 
but illuſtrate the education, and ſet off the breeding of 
4 man of quality? As it is a miſtake to ſay, that jewels 
ſhould be worn by none but homely. women, it is juſt 
the contrary ; ſo religion adorns b as jewels 


Sire real brauty a double * 
Bro. 
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lovely, and of gabd report, think of theſe things. 
What think you now? Can the practice of theſe things 


7 1 


Bro. Your notions are delicate. You are very nice, 


it ſeems, in theſe things, ſiſter ; though, I muſt confeſs, 


I am of your mind, when I conſider it well. 
Si. Let the Scripture be judge, whether the rules 
of life dictated by the apoſtles to the Chriſtian church» 


es, were not ſuch, as not only agree well with that 


of a gentleman, but indeed with that, without which 
no man can be a gentleman; if you look almoſt thro? 


all the epiſtles in the New nen you will find it 


ſo; I'll name you a few. 

Phil. i. 9. 10. That your love * . in know- 
lege and all judgment. — There's wiſdom and learn- 
ing. 

That ye may appreve things that are be ee 


There's ſolid judgment. 


That ye may be fincere, and thee Offence, —— 
There's the honeſty and RISE of a true 
gentleman. | 
I Pet. Love as leatbres, be pitiful, be . 
There's the charity, the beneficence, and the good 
breeding of a gentleman. 

Col in. 12. Put on bowels of mercy, kinaneſi, hum- 


Bleneſs of mind, meelneſt, dc. Who can be a gen- 
tleman without theſe ? 


Col. iv. 8. Whatſoever things are honeſt, ju f, pure, 


diſhonour a gemleman? or do they honour and illu- 
ſtrate, and indeed make a gentleman ? 

Phil. ii. 3. In l/owlineſs of mind let each efleem o- 
thers better than themſelves. . e n decomes a gen- 
tlemen more than ſuch humili 


could name you many ae Will any man that 


reads theſe rules ſay, they are not ſuitable to a gen- 
tleman? No, brother, it ſhall ever be a rule to me, 
that the only complete man Wr earth is a rel 'gious. 

gentleman. 
Bro. hy, you are wrapt up in theſe notions, ſiſ- 
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ter ; I fancy yon have been documenting my daugh- 
ter; I am afraid of it, I aſſure you; ſhe has got juſt 
the ſarne things in her noddle, and ſhe has carried her 
ſcruples to ſuch a length, that ſhe had like to have re- 
fuſed the bet match that ever will be offered to her, 
as long as ſhe lives; but I believe I rattled her out of 
it, when I came away. | 

Si. Lam perhaps the fuller of it, becauſe it has been 
the ruin of my family, and of my, children ; and, I 
think, if ever poor woman was unhappy with a gen- 
tleman that had not one bad quallity in him, it was I; 
Sir James, as I told you, was ſuch a man, for every 
thing elſe, as there are few ſuch in the world; but he 
hated religion, and that has ruined us all. 
Bro. You would make any one laugh to hear you 
talk of being ruined ; why, are you not left happy, ea- 
ſy, and pleaſant? Is not your eldeſt fon a baronet, 
and has 14001. a-year ? Is not your ſecond ſon very 
well provided for? Have not your daughters 5000 1. 
a. piece fortune left them? And are not you left ſo 
rich, you know not what to do with it all! 

Siſt. I do not ſpeak of ruin as you underſtand it, 
brother; I tbink a family without religion is a fami- 
ly ruined, and that in the worſt ſenſe that ruin can 
be underſtood jn; if I were to marry again, I would 
not marry the beſt duke in the nation that would not 
endeavour to carry me to heaven, and to ga there 
himſelf. The command of the Scripture is plain in it, 
Be not unequally yeked, 2 Cor. vi. 14. How ſhall a 
huſband that profeſſes no religion dwell with a wife 
according to knowledge ? 1 Pet. iii. 7. and what is the 
reaſon the apoſtle gives for this Chriſtian rule in mar- 
rying, but this, That your prayers be not hindered ?. 

Bro. Why, Sir James did not hinder your prayers, 
Sf TAY „ 

Sit. Did he not? Sir James is in his grave, and it 

is not my part to ſay what he did; but it is the mu- 

tual prayers of huſband and wite together that is meant 

£5 | in 


all 
„ . 
m that Scripture. Do you think Sir James prayed 
with his wife? — 5 

Bro. No, I believe he did not indeed, nor with any 
body elſe. Pg 
Sit. And do you think chat is the life of a Chriſti- 

an, or the-manner of a Chriſtian family, brother 2 You 
and I were not bred up fo, and yet our father was a 
gentleman, and wanted neither family nor fortune e- 
qual to any of them. Sir James is in his grave, and I 
have no more to ſay of that; but if I were as young 
as I was when I married him, and were to chuſe a- 
gain I would not marry the beſt nobleman in the na- 
tion, if he was not a religious man; all enjoyments 
in the world are nothing without it, unleſs I reſolved 
to caſt off all religion too; and where would that 
end? 

Bro. This is juſt my daughter again. | 

Si. Befides, brother, confider another thing: how 
many young women and young men too, who haye 
been religiouſly bred, has this way of marrying been 
a ſnare to? that when they come.to huſbands with no 
religion, or to giddy, looſe, profane wives, they drop 
all their own principles, and become empty of all re- 
ligion too at laſt, You know how it has been with 
our brothers and ſiſters, as I hinted to you before. 

Bro. There is no arguing with you, ſiſter, who have 
had ſo much experience of it: but I tell my daughter, 
that perbaps ſhe may convert her huſband. 

Sift. I don't know my nicce*s cafe, and ſo I can ſay 
little to it; but if this be it, that ſhe refuſes a man for 
his being of no religion, ſhe is in the right; the is a 
good religious child herſelf: My filter educated all 
your children very well, and if the marries a gentle- 
man, as the times go now, that thinks religion below 
op, and unbecoming, as moſt of them do, ſhe is un- 

one, | „ 
Bro. So ſhe ſays, and has juſt your arguments; that 
made me ſay, you had been documenting her. 


7 „ 


Sip. No, indeed, brother, not I; but I'll tell you 


2 I have been a memento to the family ; ; and don't d 
doubt but my fiſter might ſhew them the danger of it, 

by their aunt's example. I pray God they may take 2 
warning. I know the was not wanting to them in her 
a ,aſtrudtion, and in cautioning them againſt every thing } 

"hat was hurtful ; and if ſhe forgot this of cautioning t 


tnem never to marry a man of ng religion, then ſhe 
was not that wiſe woman I took her for. 
Bro. I know not who has cautioned her, nor who 
has inſtructed her; but if I had not took it up very 
-warmly, the had ruined herſelf with her nicety. I'll 
tell you how it is. | 
[Here he tells her the whole ſtory of his daughter 
and the gentleman, to the time of his coming from 
home, he not knowing what happened ſince. ] 
Sift, Well brother, you will allow me to be free | 
with you; I muſt needs ſay I think you are in the wrong | 
Bro. Yes, yes; I expected that from you. 
* Sif. I ſpeak from my experience, brother; I would 
not force a child's inclination, in ſuch a caſe, for the 
world, 
Bro. What do you mean by inclination ? She forces 
her own inclination ;, for her ſiſter fays, the loved the 
_ _ gentleman, and has owned it; and yet, upon this ſim- 
ple nicety, ſhe pretended to croſs herſelf, affront the 
gentleman, and diſoblige her father. 
87% And will not all that convince you then that 
the acts by ſtrength of judgment. and upon principles 
of conſcience? If it be as you ſay, it is the nobleſt re- 
ſolution that ever I heard of ſince the ſtory of St Ca- 
therine. 
Bro. Don't tell me of your noble reſalutions; and 
pour fine principles ; it is a firſt principle, an original 
command of God, that children ſhould obey their pa- 
"Jun 
810 Ay, brother, where the parent commands no- 


Ce [ 97 3 
thing that claſhes with the laws of God; but then, 
brother, our authority ceaſes. : 
Bro. But I amſure this match is for her advantage, 
and I'll make her have him. 
87% That's a ſevere reſolution, and if it be againſt 
her conſcience, you may fail in all you reſolve upon ; 
beſides, it is evident you ought not to reſolve fo. 
Bra, What! am not I her father? has it not been 
always the right of fathers to give their daughters in 
marriage? nay, to bargain for them, even without 
their knowledge? did not Caleb promiſe his daughter 
Achſah in marriage to him that ſhould ſmite Krrjath- 
ſepher, not knowing who it ſhould be, or whether the 
girl ſhould like him or no? and are there not many 
ſach inſtances in the Scripture ? | 
Si: All this is true, brother: but I do not think 
the laws of God or man give parents that authority 
now. 0 
Bro. Then you allow my daughters to marry who 
they pleaſe, without putting any weight upon my con- 
ſent one way or t'other: would you give your daugh- 
ters that liberty ? JO * 
8/ No, brother, you wrong me; but there is a 
great difference between your negative authority and 
your poſitive authority, in the caſe of a daughter; as 
there is a great difference between your authority in 
the marriage of a daughter and the marriage of a ſon. 
Bro. I know my lady ſiſter is a nice civilian: pray 
explain yourſelf: : | 
D4/e J can take all your banters patiently, brother, 
and I will explain myſelf, contradict me if you can: 
I diſtinguiſh them thus: If your daughter deſires to 
marry any perſon you do not hke, I grant that yon 
have power by the law of God to forbid her poſitive- 
ly : the Scripture is plain, you have power to diſſolve 
even a vow or promiſe of hers, to marry or not to 
marry at all. But if your daughter is not willing to 
marry one you may like, I do not think you gay + 
| | | 1 
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ſame right to command; for you might then eommand 
her to marry a perſon ſhejmay have an abhorrence of, 
and an averſion to, which could not be; the very laws 
of matrimony forbid it ; ſhe could not repeat the of- 
fice of matrimony at her marriage, viz. to love and 
honour him: and to promiſe what ſhe knew at the 
fame time would be impoſſible for her to perform, 
would be to perjure herſelf, (for the marriage pro- 
miſe is a ſolemn oath), and to deceive her huſband in 
the groſſeſt manner; neither of which would be law- 
tul 85 or her to do. 


Bro. Well, well, for all your fine harangue, I have 
made her do it. 


* 85%. Are they married then, brother B+ J 


„ Bro. No; but they ſhall, as ſoon as I go home. 

=__. 87% I wiſh her well; he is a child that deſerves | 

_ try. well, I am ſure; ſhe/is a ſerious, ſenſible, reli- | 

—_- gious child, and will be an extraordinary woman; but 

7 it you force her to marry, as you ſay you will, re- 

member my words, brother, you will make her mi- 
ſerable, as I have been. 

Bro. Yes, yes, fo ſhe will; juſt ſo miſerable, ſhe will 
have a good huſband, and about 2000 l. a- year eſtate; 
'a very miſerable condition truly ! 

Si/. All that is nothing; nor will it leſfen the miſe · 
ry at all to a good woman; I am ſure the had better 
go to ſervice, or marry a good, ſober, religious ſhoe- 
maker; and I would do ſo myſelf, if I had myjchoice 

| 8 "+ make again: therefore I ſay it again, dear brother, 
1 remember my words; if you do it, you ak her mi- 
„ ſerable, and will repent it. 
Bro. Nay, nay, I am not ſo poſitive noithes; L would 
not ruin my child, you may be ſure ; but I ſhall ſee 
when I go home. 


Si. Pray let me hear how it goes when you go 
— home. 


| | } —_ Bro. So you ſhall, I promiſe you 
Wh [Aker this diſcourſe he aid but two or three days 


with 
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with his fiſter, ind then went home: when he came 
home, to be ſure the firſt n he aſked of his eld - 
eſt daughter was, how Mr - » did? and if ** Was 
in the Rouſe] ? 

Da. In the houſe 1 no, Sir, I think not. 

Fa. Why, you think not? when was he here? 

Da. Never, Sir, ſince the evening after you went 
away. 

Fa. Why, ſhe has ſerved me ſo, has ſhe? 

Da. Served you, Sir! nay, it is he has ſeryed you ſo, 
for he ſaid, the laſt time he was here, he would wait 
on her again; but he has never been here ſince. ü 

Fa. Then ſhe muſt have uſed him very ill, I am ſure, 
he had never done ſo elſe; where is ſhe ? call her 
down. 

Da. Sir, my ſiſter i is gone to my aun. 78 at Hamp- 
ſtead. 


Fa. Very well; finely managed I aſſure you! well; 
I'll manage her, and all of you, if this be the way 1 
am to be uſed. [He is in à great paſſion]. 

Da. I believe there is nothing done to uſe you ill, 
dir, or to provoke you in the leaſt, 

Fa. . is ſhe gone out of the houſe then for? 

Da. Sir, you are ſo angry with her, when you talk 
with her, chat you frighe hens I was afraid, laſt time 
you talked to her, you would have thrown her into. 
fits; and ſo we really all adviſed her to go home with 
my aunt laſt week, when ſhe was in town, and ſtay 
her a till we could ſee what you will pleaſe te have 

er do. 

Fa. Do! ſhe knows what I erpeded ſhe ſhould do. 

Da, As to marrying Mr 


ver do; and ſhe has talked it to him ſo handſomely, 
that, Sir, I aſſure you, he ſaid himſelf he could not 
anſwer her objections; that the had reaſons for what 
ſhe did, and he could not urge it any farther. // | 

3 Why, did 1 not you ſay he Man to come a- 
bin? | 


Da. 
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„Sir, that ſhe can ne- 
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Da. Ves, he did ſay he would wait on her again; 
but he lis gone into the country, I hear. 


Fa. Well, Pl ſay no more, ull he comes again, 


ad 


Da. Nay, if he had come again, ſhe had 'reſolved 
ſhe would not have ſeen him. 


Fa. Say you ſo! Pl be as poſitive as the; if ſhe will 


ſee him no more, _ ſhall ſee me no more; TI let her 
know ſo much. 

Da. I am ſorry chings ar are 603 but "i am * ſhe 
will never ſee him, if ſhe never comes home more. 

Fa. Il try that; it go over to Hampſtead i in the 
morning, ['Il fee what I can do with her. | 

Her filter was now in as great a fright as before ; 
ſhe knew the principle her ſiſter went upon was good, 
and ſhe was very loth to have her thraſt by violence 
into a ſtate of life ſhe ſo abhorred ; and this made 
her take more freedom with her father than ſhe would 
have done, and take more care of her ſiſter too, leſt 
her father ſhould bring het away and marry her by 
force: ſo ſhe ſent a man and horſe away the ſame night 
to Hampſtead to her ſiſter, to give her notice of her 
father*s-refolution to come over in the morning, and 
giving her an account of what had paſſed, adviſing her 
to be gone out of his wa ſome where elſe. 

Asi the young lady had acquainted her aunt with the 
whole ſtory, her aunt was ſo affected with it, and fo 
abundantly juſtified her conduct in it, that, upon this 
neavs, ſhe told her, ſhe would place her at a friend's 
houſe a little way off, and ſhe would undertake to talk 
to her father, when he came; and if ſhe could not 
bring him to any reaſon, ſhe would ſend her the next 
day into the country to her other aunt, the widow of 
Sir James; ſo ſhe ſent her away in the mean time 
in her own ach to Hindon, a village beyond Hamp- 
ſte ad, with a maid and a footman to attend her, till 
her father was gone. 


In the morning, (as he ſaid he would), her father 


came 
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came to Hampſtead, and as ſoon as he had ſaluted his 
liter, he aſks for his daughter; his ſiſter told him, 
the was gone a little way to viſit a incad of hers, but 
deſired him to fit down. 

She ſaw he was diſturbed and b Comm, bros 
ther, ſays ſhe, be calm and moderate, and do not treat 
your child with ſo much warmth; let you and I talk 
ol this matter; my niece has given me a jul account 
of the whole ſtory.] 

Fa. Has ſhe ſo? but ſhe ſhall give me anther ace 


count of it before ſhe and I have done yet. 


Sif. 1 find, brother, you conſult your paſſions only 
in all this matter, and J muſt tell you, they are baſe 
counſellors; I with you would act in cool blood, and 
conſutt your, reaſon a little too. 1 

Bro. So I think I do; and I won't be ioflrugted by 
my children.. 

Sit. No, no, brother, it is evident you act too vio- 
lently; if you conſulted your reaſon, I am ſure it 
would tell you, that you are all wrong: did ever a 
father hurry and teriify his children ſo with his tury 
and his paſſions, that they are afraid to ſee him, and 
ready to ſwoon when they hear he is coming to them? 
and then do you conſider what a child this is that n 
uſe thus ? 

Bro. I uſe her ! ſhe uſes me, I think ! | and abuſes me 
too. 

Sift. Be patient, brdthee, be patient; en, I tell 
yo u, is an ill counſellor ; confider the circumſtances 
of your child, and hear what ſhe has to ſay. | 

Bro. What do you mean by hearing? I think ſhe. 
han't heard what I have te ſay, when ſhe. flies thus 
from place to place as if ſhe was a thief. _ 

Sit. That is becauſe you do not ad like a Chriſti. 
an, brother ; you make yourſelf a terror to your chil- 
dren ; this dares not ſee you; thoſe at home dare not 
ſpeak to you: why, what do you mean, brother: 
T9 did not treat them thus when they were little? 

8 do 
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do you confider what they are now ? that they are 


women grown, and ought to be treated as ſuch ? and 
deſerving women too they are, that the world ſees ; 
and you expoſe yourſelf moſt wretchedly to treat them 
thus: I am very free with you. | | . 

Bro. How do I treat them? what, to provide a gen- 
tleman of 2000 l. a- year for the youngeſt, a handſome 


complete young gentleman as any the town can pro- 


duce, and every way unexceptionable ; nay, ſhe own - 
ed herſelf he was one ſhe could like very well; and to 


have her affront him and her father, and to diſmiſs 
him of her own head without conſulting me, or ſtay- 


ing till I came to town! and this after five weeks keep- 
ing him company, and when ſhe knew the writings 
were drawing for her marriage-ſettlement ; is this a 


decent way of treating a father ? I think you are free 
with me indeed, to take their parts in it. 


Sit. Well, brother, ſuppoſe all this to be juſt as you 


relate it, yet if the young people could not hit it, do 
we not always, when we make propoſals one to ano- 


ther for our children, make this condition, viz. if the 
young people can agree; and do we not put them to- 


- gether to talk with one another, on purpoſe that they 


may be acquainted, and ſee whether they can like one 


another, or no. 


Bro. Well, and ſo did 1: has he not waited upon 
her Ladyſhip, I tell you, five weeks? was not that 
time enough to know whether ſhe liked him or no! 

Sift. Time enough to like or diſlike, I grant-it ; and 
ſhe tells you plainly, ſhe does not like, and cannot mar- 
ry him: what would you have ? And as to putting him 
off in your abſence, ſhe ſays, ſhe told you her mind 


_ poſitively, before you went out of town, and would 


have given you her reaſons for it; but you treated 


her with ſo little temper, that ſhe had no room to 


ſpeak; and at laſt told her you would have none of 
her reaſons, but expected ſhe ſhould have him: how 
do you anſwer that, pray? _ | 5 

a 70. 
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& 1 knew what ſhe had to ſay well enough ; 


| however, I gave her till my return to conſider of it: 


what had ſhe to do to turn him off without my know- 
ledge, and affront a gentleman of his quality? it is an 
inſult upon her father, and a ſcandal to the whole fa- 
mily. 

8 15 That's all anſwered by what I (aid before, that 
ſhe told you poſitively, before you went out of town, 
ſhe would never have him, and indeed had reſolved 
then to ſee him no more; for what ſhould a young 
woman keep a man company for, when ſhe reſolves 
not to have him? whatever you may think, brother, 
it would not hare been very handſome on her fide ; 
beſides, I can aſſure you, your daughters are none of 
thoſe women that do any thing uabecoming. 

Bro. Why, ſhe did keep him company after it, for 
all that. 

Siſt. Never but once, that ſhe might diſmiſs him ci- 
cilly, and that was merely a force of your own upon 
her, becauſe your paſſion with her obliged her to do 
that work herſelf which you ought to have done for 

AF 

Be. Well, ſhe is an n undutiful, Aiſcelpedſul creature 
to me; I han't been an unkind father to her: but I'll 
Jet her, know herſe#K my own way. 

Si/. Lou' Il conſider of that, brother, when your paſ- 
ſion is over. 

Bro. Not I; I am no more in a paſſion now thay: 5 
was before. | 

8%½. That may vell be indeed; becauſe you were 
then in ſuch a paſſion, it ſeems, as diſordered all your 
family. Is paſſion a proper apes to manage chil- | 
dren with, brother ? 

Bros. It is impoſſible for any man to be thus Gent 
by bis children, and not be in a paſſion ingratitude is 
a thing no man can bear with patience. | 

8% But who ſhall be judge between you, brother ? 25 


or 1. is * * may be in the wrong as well as 
L your 
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your children; and take this with you for a rule in all 


uch bieacher, that generally thoſe that are in the 


< greateſt paſſion are moſt in the wrong. 
Bro. No, no; I am ſure I am not in the wrong. 


© Sif. That's making yourſelf judge, brother; I think 
you ſhould let ſome judicious, ſober, impartial perſon 


hear your child, fince you won't hear her yourſelf. 


Bro, What, do you think Pl have arbitrators be- | 


tween me and my children? 


8 T hope you will act the father with them, chen, 
and not the madman, as (T muſt be plain with you) I 


think you do now. 


Bro. Yes, yes, Pll a& the father with them while 


they act the part of children with me, but no longer. 


S5 If God ſhould deal fo by us all, what would be- 
come of us? Think of that brother, when you make 
reſolutions 9 your own children; and without 
| cauſe too. | 


Bro. Why, you won't pretend this is without cauſe ? 


'Sif. Truly, brother, I do not fee any cauſe you 


have to be offended with your child: *tis true you 
brought a very fine young gentleman to court her, and 
I know you were pleaſed with the thoughts of ſuch an 
alliance in your family; his eſtate, 15 


by my ſiſter. 


Bro. By your fiſter only, I ſuppoſe 3 you might have : 
put that in too. 


Sift. Truly brother, I do not charge you with che 


crime of being any way concerned in the religious part 


of their education. 
Bro. Did J abſtruct it, or ane her for it? I left | 


them to her; it was none of my buſineſs. . 


Sift. That's 4 ſad way of diſcharging your duty to 
your children, brother, in their education: but that's 
none of my buſineſs ; we will leave that now; they 


82 TEA, and religiouſly . whoever 
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au 


is perſon, his 
character, were all pleaſing ; but here's the caſe, your 


; - daughter has been religiouſly and virtuouſſy, educated 
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aid it ; and. they are very ſober 1 veung wo- 

men, eſpecially this youngeſt er religion all z they are 

an honour toe fi ate ths ee l 
ſiſter their motber.. 1 

Bro. But none to me, I ſhe a 1-7-2190; 

Si. They will be ſo to you too in the end, if you 
know how-to make yourſelf.an honour to them. 

Bro. Well, I'll make them fear me, if they won't 
honour me. 

Sift. You are hardly in temper enough to talk tos 
however, let me go on; I tell you they have been ſo 
bred, and they ſo well anſwer their education, that 
they are an honour to your family; their mother in- 
ſtilled principles of virtue, piety, and modeſty in their 
minds, while they were very young. 

Bro. Well, 1 know all this. 

Sift. Pray be patient; among the reſt, this was one, 
That a religious life was the only heaven upon earth! 
they were her very words: that honour, eſtate, rela- 
tion, and all human -pleafures; had no reliſh without 
it, and neither pointed to a future felicity, or gave a- 
ny preſent, at leaſt that was ſolid and valuable; and 
on her death · bed ſhe cautioned them never to marry a- 
ny man that did not at leaſt profeſs to own religion, 
and acknowledge the God that made him, whatever 
fortunes or advantages might offer as to chis world. 

Bro. She might have found ſomething elſe to hy 
when ſhe was juſt at her end, think. | 

Siſ. Brother, let me be free with you x : ſhe had two 
bad examples to ſet before them, where a want of a 

_— huſband. had made two families very miſe - 

though chey had every thing elſe that the world: 
— give; and one was your own ſiſter. 

Bro. And the other herſelf; I underſtand you, FT Wi 

Sz. Be that, as the ſenſe of your own. conduct di- 
rect you to think, brother; that's none of my buſi- 
neſs ; ſhe was my ſiſter, and therefore I ſay no more 

ä af that. But theſe are all digreſſions: the young wo- 
I 2 men 


1 
men, your dau . thus inſtructed, and thus reli- 
giouſly inclined, are grown up; you bring a gentle - 

man to court one of them, Who, with all the advanta- 
ges his perſon and cireumſtances preſent, yet wants 
the main thing which ſhe looks for-in a huſband, and 
without which ſhe declares ſhe will not marry, no, not 
if a peer of the realm courted her: Pray, what have 


you to ſay to ſuch a reſolution, that you ſhould 


oppoſe N 
Bre. How does ſhe know who is religious, and who 


not * mh be 0 ſooneſt where the expects 
it moſt. 

Siſ. That's true z and ſhe has the more need to have 
her father's aſſiſtance to judge with, and afliſt her i in 
| her choice. 

Bro. I don't i inquire into that part; not I. 

Si. No, I perceive you don't; ſhe has therefore the 
more reaſon to look to herſelf. . | 

Bro. This gentleman may be as religious as any bo- 
dy for aught ſhe knows: How can ſhe Pretend to 
know, I ſay, who is religious? | 

Si. It is eaſier to know who is not reli tous, than 
Who is; but this gentleman has been ſo kind to her, 
and ſo honeſt, as to put it out of all doubt, it ſeems ; 
for he has frankly owned to her, that as to religion, 


He never troubled his head about it; that it is a road 


he never travelled ;' he makes a jeſt of it all, as moſt 
young gentlemen now a-days do; tells her, that his 
© buſineſs is to chuſe a wife firſt, and then, perhaps, he 
may chuſe his religion, and the like: Is this the gen- 
tleman you would have your daughter marry ? Bro- 
ther! is this your care for your child! Is it for re- 
Fuſing ſuch a man as this that you are in a paſſion with 
your child! I bluſh for you, brother! 1 intreat you 
confider what you are a-doing. 

Bre. I will never believe one word of allthis; Lam 
ſure it can't be true. 


530, L am ſatisfied every word of it is rue, ans: you. 
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res 


x it is true. 
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may 1 jourſclf from your other children, if you 
think it worth your while. 

Bro. I'll believe none of them. 

8%½ Not while you are in this rage, I believe you 
will not; for paſſion. is as deaf as it is blind; but if 


you will cool your warmth, and let your reaſon re- 


turn to its exerciſe, and to its juſt dominion in your 
ſoul, then you will hear and believe too; for when, 
we are calm; and our paſſions laid, it is eaſy. to judge: 
by the very telling a ſtory, whether it be true or no; 
but it is not t to my e whether it be true or 

not. 1 1 24 182 | 

Bro. No! pray, what i is to your argument then? F 

Sift, Why, this, whether you are not in the wrong 

Bro. In che wrong ! in 1 pray! ? N 

Sig. Why, to treat your child with ſuch fury and 
ungoverned paſſion as you do. 

Bro. Why, how muſt children be treated when 
they are inſolent and ·diſobedient? 

S;/. Even then not with paſſion and heat, brother, 
There is no caſe in the world that can poſſibly happen. 
which ought to make a father act in a paſſion with his 
own children. 

Bro. No l how muſt — correct them then, when 


they do evil things? 


- Sift. All with calmneſs. and affe&ion, 8 ; not 
with rage and fury; that is not correcting chem, that 
is icke with them; he muſt pity when he puniſhes,. 
exhort when he ee he ſhould have the rod in 
his hand, and tears in his eyes; he is to be angry at 
their offences, but not with their perſons; the nature 
of correction implies all chis; it is for che child's 
good that a parent corrects, not for his own pleaſure; 
he 8 be a brute that can take pleaſure in whipping 
a chi Be 

_s fat filent here a good while, and faid not a 


word, 


Ls 


E wel 
- word, his conſcience convincing him that ſhe. was in 
th e right; and at length he puts it off thus.] 
Bro, Well, 1 am not a-correQing my children now, 
they are paſt chat. he MEWS: een 
'._ © Bi. Yes, yes, brother, you are corre cting now 
too; there are more ways of correction than the rod 
and the cane; when children are grown up, the fa- 
ther's frowns are a part of correction, his juſt re- 
proaches are worſe than blows; and paſſion ſhould 
de no more concerned in that part, than in the other. 
Bro. Theſe are fine-ſpun notions ; but what is all 
this to the caſe in hand. 8 
Sif. Why, yes, it is all to the caſe in hand. I am 
ſorry there is ſo. cloſe an application to be made of it: 
for if we are not to be in a paſſion with our children, 
even when we have juſt reafon to correct them, and 


ſee cauſe to be diſpleaſed with them, ſure wemuſt not 


be in a paſſion with them, when there is no cauſe for 
diſpleaſure; I fay diſpleaſure, for cauſe of paſſion 
with our children there can never be. All paſſion is a 
fin, and to ſin, becauſe our children ſin, can never be 
our duty, nor any- means to ſhew them theirs. 
Bro. Does not the Scripture ſay, By angry; and fin 
uot © 45 Ken: 
8/ If you would read that Seripture aceording to 
its genuine interpretation, it would Relp to convince 
you of all I have ſaid : Be angry, but be not in a paſ- 
ſion; to be angry may be juſt, as the occaſion for it 
may make it neceſſary ; but be not immoderately angry 
for that is to fin, and no cauſe of anger can make that 
neceflary ; and therefore another text ſays, Let ail 


bitterneſs and wrath: be put away from among you, 


Eph, iv. »3. Theſe are Scriptures, brother, for 
our conduct even with ſtrangers ; but when we come 
to talk of children, it is ten thouſand times more 
binding; we cannot be in a- paſſion at any body 
without a.; but to be in a. paſſion at our children, 


ens aa abi 


8 2 


that is al diſtraction, and an abomination, and tends 

to nothing but miſchief. | , 
ö Bro. You are a healing preacher, ſiſter; I confels, 

there is ſome weight in what you ſay ; but what can l 
do, when children are thus provoking ? + 
' Siſ. Do! go home, and conſider the caſe maturely, 


3 pray to God to direct you to your duty; if you 
did that ſeriouſſy, you would ſoon ſee, that your child 


b is not to blame, and that you are very much in the 
a wrong to preſs her in a . er nature. | 
| Bro. Nay, nay, don't ſay o neither; you. may ſay 


Jam wrong in being a but you cannot ſa I am 
not very al aſed ; 4 refers in. K 

85. Let me hear you ſay fo, when, with temper and 
calmneſs, you have heard the whole caſe, If you will 
not bear to hear it from your daughter herſelf, hear 
it from her ſiſter ;,'and be compoſed and impartial, 
and then I ſhall ſee you wilt be of another mind. 

Bro. I can't promiſe you F can have ſo much pati. 
ence with them. 

8½ Well, till you can, you can't fay .you are do- 

ing the duty of a father. 

Here the diſcourſe ended, and he goes home a- 
gain ; the young lady, thinking ſhe had ſome encou- 
ragement from this diſcourſe 2 hope that he would 
be calmer with her, went home too in the afternoon, 
and took care to let her father know. it, and ſee her 
in the houſe; however, he took little notice of her 
for ſome time. | 

The next morning, he called his eldeſt daughter to 
him, and began another diſcourſe with her upon the 
affair, thus:] 

| Come, child, ſiys the father, now paſſion is a little 
over, and I am diſpoſed, however ill Tam uſed, to bear 
it as well as I can; pray give me a true account of 
this tooliſh girl, your ſiſter, and how ſhe has mana- 
ged herſelf ſince I have been gone. 
Da. What, avout Mc Jy Sir * 
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Fa. Ay, ay ; was ever any wench ſo mad, to af- 
front ſuch a gentleman as he was? 1 wiſh he had 
pitched upon you, my dear. 
Da. It is my mercy, Sir, he did not; and I deſire 
to be thankful for it as long as I live. | | 


E. What do you mean by that, child? 


Da. Becauſe I have not been forced to.diſoblige my 
father, or to marry againſt my mind, as my ſiſter has 
been; two things I know not which are molt terrible 
to me ſo much as to think f. 

Fa. Why, you would not have been ſuch a fool to 


have run into theſe ſcruples too, would you? I have 


a better opinion of your ſenſe. 


"= 0 


Da. I deſire your good opinion of me may always 


continue; and therefore, Sir, as I am not tried, I hope 
you will not put a queſtion, zo me, chat it ig not ſo 


Feen 


* & 


Fa. Well, well, be eaſy, child, I have 2 religious 


man in my eye for you, I aſſure you; we will have no 


need of ſuch fooliſh breaches on your account. 

Da. It is time enough, Sir, to talk of that. 

Fa. Well then, as to your filter ? You know, when 
1 left her, I charged her to entertain him till my re- 
turn, and you know what reſolutions I made if ſhe 
TICAL ˙ U tf ot Lia to 
Da. Dear father, you went away in a paſſion ; ſhe 
had declared poſitively ſhe would not have him, and 
ſhe could not think of entertaining a gentleman, after 


| ſhe had reſolyed not to have him; it would not have 


been handſome : however, L did over-perſuade her to 
ſee him that night you went away; in hopes, truly, 


that the might have had ſome opportunity to be better 


ſatisfied in her main ſcruple about religion, and that. 
ſhe might have got it over : but, on the contrary, he 
made ſuch an open declaration ot his contempt of all 
religion, and his perfect ignorance of any thing about 
it, that I could not but wonder at it; ſure he muſt 
think we were a family of Atheiſts, or glle he did ir 
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to aFront her; for he could never think it could be a- 


reeable to any of us: and upon this ſhe made the 
Rade declaration to him, that ſhe could never 


think of joining herielf to a man ſo perfeAly void of 
ſo they parted, as it were, by agrae- 


principles; an 
ment. wy 

Fa. Was it ſo ſhort between them, then? 

Da. No, Sir, there was a great deal more; they did 
not part with diſguſt at all; I am perſuaded he loves 
her entirely; and I am ſure ſhe loves him too; I with 

ſhe did not. 8 * 


Fa. And is ſhe not a double fool then, to thwart 


thus both her fortune and her fancy, and all for ſhe 
knows not what ? Had he been a fawning hypocrite, 
that could ' have talked of religion, whether he had 
any or ng, ſhe would have taken him. | 


Da. ſhe would not have been eaſily deceived, Sir, 


for ſhe lays the whole ſtreſs of her life's welfare upon 
it; it is 2 ſolid principle with her, which ſhe cannor 
go from, and which ſhe thinks her fancy and fortune, 
and all things in this world, ought to ſubmit to, 
Fa. Well, but you fay it was a long difcourſe ; I 
don't doubt but you have heard it all, over and over. 
Pray give me as full an account of it, child, az you 
Da. Yes, Sir. ; 


[Here ſhe relates the whole night's diſcourſe be- 


tween the gentleman and her fiſter, as it is in the 


forgoing dialogue, except only that about ſaying for 


him till he was grown religious]. 

Fa. Well, I think they are both fools; he for be- 
ing ſo open, and ſhe for being ſo nice; it will be 
Jong enough before ſhe has ſuch another offer, I dare 
* | 


J. N ö 
Da. I believe that is none of her affliction, Sir; ſhe 


is only troubled at her diſobliging you, which ſhe bad 


no Pray to avoid, without oppreſſing her con- 
ſcience, and making herſelf miſerable. > 
| | Fa 
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Fa. I do net ſee that is any | of her concern - 
„ Yes, indeed, Sir, it is; and I am afraid ſhe 
will grieve herſelf to death about it. 
Fra. If that had been any grief to her ſhe would not 
have ated as ſhe has done. 
Da. It is a terrible caſe, Sir, to have ſo many power- 
ful arguments preſs againſt conſcience z I wonder ſhe 
has been able to 8 her ground againſt them, and 
am ſure it lies very heavy upon her mind. 
Fa. What do you mean by W preſſing up- 
on her conſcience ? | Wk 
Da. Why, Sir, to name no more, 9 is a gentle- 
man, who, by. his profeſſed choice of her, and extra- 
ordinary propoſals to her, has given undoubted teſti- 
mony of his loving her very, fincerely. .. In the next 
place, a ſplendid fortune, giving her a proſpect of 
enjoying all that this world can offer. Thirdly, A 
very agreeable perſon, and one that has, by his enga- 
ging. conduct, made ſome way, into her affeRion ; ſo 
at it is eaſy to ſay, ſhe not only has a reſpect for 
him, but really loves him. And, /a/tly, The diſplea- 
ſare of her father, who ſhe never diſobeyed before, and 
to diſoblig e whom is effectually to ruin " herſelt: for this 
world. Are not theſe, Sir, preſſing things ? Eo 
Fa. And why do not they prevail wigh her then ? ? 
and Da N. is ſheeſo wilful ? - | 
© Da. Nothing but her conſcience : 2 ſenſe of her du- 
ty to God, and her own future peace, has upheld her 
refolation” He has profeſſed himſelf to be a man of 
no . K un and ſuch a one ſhe dares not marry. 
"ws underſtand nothing of it, nor do I ſee any 
need to pretend conſcience 1 in the caſe at all ; there is 
nothing of weight in it. 
Da. I hope you cannot think but my ſiſter would 
be very glad it had been other wiſe. 
88 [hat need ſhe trouble herſelf about his reli - 
gion ? = 
Da. It is my buſieh, Sir, to give you an account 
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of the fact, not to enter into the argument: it is e- 


nough that one daughter has diſpleaſed you already. 
Fa. Well, well, I ſee ſhe is come home again: I have 
nothing to fay to her; I do not look upon her as any 
relation of mine. CC 
Da. If you do not abate ſomething, Sir, and ſhew 
yourſelf a little tender of her, I believe you will ſoon 
have but two daughters to provide for; perhaps not 
that, for I think it will break all our hearts to ſee 
her. ' * n Y , * | ; 
All that his eldeſt daughter could ſay, or that ei- 
their of his ſifters in the country had ſad, had yet no 
effect upon him; but he carried it ſo reſerved to his 


daughter, that ſhe appeared in the family as if ſhe had 


not belonged to him; and he continued it ſo long, 
that it began to be very probable he would never alter 
it? which ſo grieved the poor young lady, that ſhe 
fell very ſick with it, and it was feared ſhe inclined 
to a conſumption ; and being very ill one day, her 
fiſter, who was her faſt friend and only. comforter, - 
deſired ſhe would go out a little and take the air: So. 
they reſolved to go to their aunt's at Hampſtead ; the 
ſiſter's deſign being to perſuade ber to ſtay two or 
three days with their aunt'; in which ſhort journey 
ſeveral ſtrange-like adventures befel them, which will 


gradually introduce themſelves in the following diſ 


courſe, which began between them as they were in 
the coach going to Hampſtead.] S SES 
Dear ſiſter, ſays the eldeft ſiſter, what will become 
of you! Will you give way to this grief ſo much, as 
to let it deſtroy you? | | 
Yo. Sif. What can I do, ſiſter ? I ſupport it as well 
as I can, but it ſinks my ſpirits ; it is too heavy for me; 
I believe it will deſtroy me, as you ſay, . © 
Eid. Si/. But ſhake it off then, ſiſter. n 
7%. Sif. Shake it off! Tou talk of it as a thing in 


my power: No, no, ſiſter, effects rarely ceaſe till 


\ 4 


their cauſes are removed. x 
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. © Eld. Siſ. Nay, if you would talk philoſophy, I am 
fore philoſophy would cure you. 
To. Sif. Ay, but I am no philoſopher, I hope; pray 
how would that cure me? 5 

Eid. Siſ. How that, I mean by philoſophy is reaſon; 
though women are no philoſophers, they are rational 

55 I think you might reaſon yourſelf out 
Ot it. | FV 

e. Si. I do talk reaſon, when I ſay grief having 
ſeized upon my ſpirits, and the cauſe being immove- 
able, while that remains ſq, the effect will be ſo too. 
„ Elia. Siſ. It is not in my power to remove the cauſe: 
but yet, I think, if you would hear reaſon, you might 
remove the grief which is the effect. 
Zo. Siſ. And you think reaſoning would do it? Pray 
what kind of reaſoning is that? 8 
Ela. Siſ. Why, to reaſon but upon the folly, the 


. 


madneſs, the injuſtice, nay, the fin of immoderate 
RS” T | 

1 Si. You begin warmly ; pray. let's hear. the 
folly of it. Pay | 


_ Eld. Sif. Why, ſeveral things will convince you of 
its being the fooliſheſt thing in the world: grief is a 
ſenſeleſs, uſeleſs paſſion ; it is uſeleſs, becauſe it is 
perfectly incapable of doing any Je. and only ca- 
pable of doing evil: grief is indeed no paſſion, but a 
quality, a diſeaſe of the mind, which muſt be cured ; 
it is an evil ſpirit that muſt be caſt out: beſides, it is 
 _ ſenſeleſs thing; for it is a mean to no end; it aims 
at nothing, ſeeks nothing, endeavours nothing, only 
corrodes the ſpirits, ſtagnates the very ſenſes, and ſtu- 
pifies the ſoul ; and therefore grief was antiently re- 
preſented as a viper, generated in the liver, and prey- 
ng upon the vitals of the man; and when, it came 
within a certain ſpace of the heart, it had two ways 
| to go ; if it aſcended, it quitted the hypachongriac 
V 


els, and fo poſſeſſing the brain, ended in madneſs 1 
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grief is founded upon the partiog with Mr 
proteſt to you, I am ſo far from ving the leaſt con- 


W 


if ir deſcended, it poſſeſſed the blood, and ended in 
death. 
o. 87 Pray end your reaſoning ; ; for I do not un- 


derſtand i it; go back to the point propoſed, what muſt 
I do? You ſay, ſhake it off; I aſk, what muſt I doto 
ſhake it off? How can I ſhake i it off? ? 


Eld. Siſ. Why, divert your mind, think no more of f 


him; turn your thoughts to things that are in being, 


this is now a thing over; you ſhould only eſteem it as 


a hiſtory of things done in the ages paſt. | 
To. Si Y Yoo farprife me, ſiſter. 
Zid. Siſ. Surprite you, child ! in what ? 


Yo. Siſ. I am both grieved and aſtoniſhed that you 


ſhoald have ſuch mean thoughts of me, as to think my 


cern of that kind upon me, that it is the only com- 
fortable reflection I have in the world, and I give God 


thanks from the bottom of my ſoul, as often as I think 
of it, that I am delivered from him. 


Eld. Sif. I believe yot are ſenſible, that it is better 


as it is; but I know it is @ great I between 
principle and affection. | 
. 8% Not at all, fiſter, I am over all chat; it 
did not hold me half an hour; when my conſcience 
dictated to me my real danger, the future felicity of 


my life, the command of God, and the dying inſtruc- 

tions of my dear mother: do you think the little ſtir- 
rings of an infant affection to the man, was able to 
ſtruggle with ſuch an army of convictions? God for- 


bid! no, no; he is to me as the moſt contemptible 


fellow on earth. 7 
Eid. Siſ No, no, filter, you;never thought him a 


contemptible . Lam ſure; nor is wy ſo in him- 


ſelf. 


77, 87 No, as 4 gentleman be is not ſo; be is 4 
lovely creature, and the only man in che world I could 


ever ſay I had an affection for, 
| N K EM. 
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El. Bi I know you loved him; nay, and doe love 

bim ſtill 3 your face betrays you, ſiſter; while your 
tongue named him, your heart fluttered, agd your co- 
lour changed; I could ſee it plain enou 

To. Sife How cruel is that now, lifter | you prompt 
the affeclion to revive, as if you would: recall the 
temptation, and aſſiſt it in a new attack upon me: I 

allow, I loved him, and as a gentleman fo every 
agreeable, I do ſo ſtill; but ſhall 1 yoke myſelf with 
one of God's enemies ! embrace one that God abhor: 
ſpeak no more of it, I entreat you. 

2 87. That's carrying it too r. vou cannot 

ſay who God abhors, 

Yo. Si, I'll put it the other way then; to ſtop your 
mouth, thall I yoke myſelf with a practical atlveſt 1 
embrace one that rejects God, love kim that hates my 
Saviour! 

Z1d. Siſ. Nay, that's too far too; he told you he 

did not hate religion 

. 8% You cavil, ſiſter, you don't argue; I' 
give it you in ſcripture- words; is he not one of thoſe 
who ſay to the Almighty, Depart from us, ave defire 
not the knowledg+: of bis ways ? Did he not openly ſay 
the ſame thing? is he not only void of the knowledge 

| - religion, but of any deſire to have any e e 
of it? 

Eid. Sif. Do not take what 1 faid iu, ſiſter; T ae - 
knowledge he is indeed * a one; but ſtill you love 

him. ſiſter. 
. Sife No, ſiſter, ſuch I 8 POL ts 
of having been but in danger of him, make m my blood 
run chill in my veins; ſhall I marry a profligate! a 
5 man;of no religion! Day, that has the. impudence to 
own it! no, filter, I rejoice. that I am delivered from 
1 and I never <defire to ſee tum more as long as 1 
ire. 
Ele. 850 And are de 5 far abore it a. 
IM: ſay you are? 5 
5 . 
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. Bi,, Dear ſiſler, have not you and 1 often la- 4 
mented the loſs of a religious family, even in our own 
father! the want of religious converſation, the want 
of a father to teach, inſtruct, inform, and explain re- 
ligious things to us? Have, we not ſeen the dreadful 
life our aunt,'my-father's ſiſter, lived for want of a 
religions huſband, and the heavenly life my aunt here, 
our other s ſiſter, lives, that has 2 pivus, ſober, re- 
ligious huſband and family? And can you think I 
would ever be a wife to ſuch another as Sir James ! 
beſides, could I bear to be tied to a man that could not 
pray to God for me, and would not pray to God with 
me! God forbid! the greateſt eſtate, and the fineſt man 
in the world ſhould never incline me to ſuch a thought! 
I thank God my ſoul abhors it; and it is the joy of 
my heart, that the ſnare is broken, | 
Eid. Siſ. Why, what is it then that oppreſſes your 
mind thus! 
Yo. Sif. O ſiſter you cannot aſk me ſuch a queſtion. . 
'[Juſk as ſhe ſaid thoſe words, came a gentleman on 
horſeback, and galloped by the coach · ſide, and looks 
ing into che coach, pulled off his hat to her, and ha- 
ving paid his compliments, be rode on. The very 
moment he looked in, the eldeſt ſiſter had dropped her 
lan in the ebariot, and was ſtooping down to reach 
it, and fo did not ſee him; but when the got up, look» 
ing at her lifter, ſhe found her leok very pale. ] | 
Eid. Siſ. What's the matter, ſiſter, (ſays ſhe, being 
much frighted), an't you well! 
Yo. Si}. No, ſays ſhe ; lend me your bottle, 
.-[She gives her a little bottle to mel] to, and ſhe be. 
gan to come to herſelf. 
Ela. Si What was the matter, ſiſter, was you 
14g hted. 
Fo. 44 Sf. I was a a little Ae red. 
% What was it? did thoſe men that vole by 
— any thing to affront youe 
2 . ne of thers did: did you act Ke them ? 
K 2 Eld. 


* 


A. Si, 


Ing out of the coach, ſhe ſaw the 
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Ju. S No: I heard ſomebody ride by, but my 
head was down, looking for my fan: why, who was 


it? it was not Mr——, was it? 


o. Siſ. O! yes, it was let us ge icky aller, I 
intreat you 3 I am very ill. 

Aid. Siſ. Why, we have a long y back, and we 
are almoſt at Hampſtead now; we had better go to 
my aunt's; we ſhall be there preſently. 

2. Si. Well, let us then bid him drive apace · | 
Alas? there he is a little before ts. 
She calls to the coachman to drive apace, and look- 
entleman riding 
ſoftly with only two ORE, a little way off of the 
coach. 

Yo. Sif., If he comes apain to the besch. ade, and 

offers to ſpeak, I beg of you, ſiſter, do you anſwer 


Aim, for I will not ſpeak one word to him. 


Eld. Siſ. He is gone now a great way off. 

[Che looks out of the coach again.] | 

[They ſoon came to their aunt's houſe, and went in, 
the coach ſtanding at the door: after they had been 
there a quarter of an hour, the gentleman, who knew 
well enough where they were, eame to the houſe, and 
ſent in the footman to tell the eldeſt ſiſter he was 
there, and deſired the favour to ſpeak two or _ 
words with her.] 


The ſervant led him into a parlour, and the young 


lady came down to him in a few minutes; he told her, 


that before he entered into any enn he muſt aſ- 
ſure her of two things: Firſt, | 

That his overtaking them upon the rond' was pure- 
ly accidental, and without the leaſt deſign, as ſhe might 
eaſily be ſatisfied. by his ſervants and baggage ; ; for he 
was juſt ſetting out on a journey of above an hundred 
miles, and ſhould not return under three weeks at leaſt. 


And ſecondly, That he had no deſign in calling there 


to move any thing to her ſiſter concerning the old af- 
fair, but only to have- two or three words with her 
* 
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relating to himſelf. You know, filter,” ſays he, for k 
muſt ſtill give you that name of reſpet, upon What 


terms your fiſter and I parted; and as I promiſed her 
1 wauld wait on her again, and did not, I have been 
very uneaſy leſt ſhe might think I ſhewed her ſome diſ - 
f ill what ſhe ſaid to me: and 
truly for ſome time ſo. I did. She anſwered eoldly, 


reſpect, and that I ton 
That ſhe believed her ſiſter had not at all been diffatiſ- 


fied at bis not coming again. No, Madam, ſays he, 1 
believe that, by the manner of the diſmiſs ſhe bad gi- 
ven me; hut however I would. not be rude to her, 


whatever ſhe thought fit to ſay to me. She returned, 


and with a little more coneern than before, that ſhe 


hoped, however her ſiſter had thought fit nat to ga on 
with what was propoſed, yet that the. had not been 
rude to him. No, Madam, ſays he, not rude. Sir, 


ſays ſhe, as you had offered nothing to my ſiſter, but 


what was like yourſelf, very honourable, I am ſure 


the daes not ſo ill ynderſiang. herſelf as to offer any 


thing unhecoming to you. He returned, with 2 very 
obliging way of ipeaking, that her ſiſter underſtood 
herſelf perfectty well; and L aſſure you, ſays he, ſhe 


underſtood my charadter better than I did myſelf, I 
do not rightly take your meaning, Sir, ſaid ſhe, my 
ſiſter could make no objection ta your eharager. Ma- 

dam, faid he, you know very well yupgn what foun ; 


dation your ſiſter altered her mind, and abſolutely re- 


fuſed any farther treaty with me, biz. That I was a2 


profane, wicked, irreligious creature: The fad was 
true, I owned it to her, that I neither had any kaow- 


very great brute, 


O Madam, ſaid he, I do not ſay I was a brute for 
owning it, but I was a. brute for living in that horrid: 


- 


entertain a thought of having me. 1 85 
1 am very ſorr 15 ſaid the E it happened ſa. Y 
| 3 | 


E 


ledge of religion, or deſired any, for which. I was ® | 
E think. you were very ſincere, Sir, ſays ſhe. £34. 


manner, and yet thinking that any ſober woman could | 
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1am very glad, Madam, that ſhe treated me ſo re- 
plied he, and ſhall Joye her ten thouſand times better 
for it, if that be poſſible, than ever I did before. 
 _ Says ſhe to him again, Sir you are pleaſed to bant- 
er a ligt. 

No ſiſter - ſays he, I don't banter: and my Ropping 
to ſpeak with you was for this reaſon; I do not alk 
to ſpeak with your ſiſter, but I beg you will tell her 
from me very ſeriouſly, that ſhe has been a better in- 
ſtructor to me than my father or mother, or all the 
tutors and friends I had in my life; ſhe has convinced 
me, that I was a monſter, a Rawdatous fellow, that 

ht to have been aſhamed to pretend to a woman 

that had the leaſt fenſe of her education, or of him 

that made her: I have reaſon to give thanks to God 
- every day I live, that ever I ſaw her face; and that E 

had that repulſe from her. Tell her, I recomend it 

to her, to preſerve that noble heavenly reſohation, 

which ſhe ſaid the had taken up, viz. never to marry 
any but a religious man: She is undone if ſhe breaks 
it; and though I am never. able to deſerve her, yet I 

will always chink of her as the mother of all that is 
or ever will be good in me, and value the memory of 
her accordingly! He waited no anſwer, but with all 
poſſible civility took his leave, and his horſes being at 
the door, took horſe and went away. She waited on 
aim to the door; and-as he was paying his reſpects to 
der, ſitting on his horſe, he- ſaid to her, Dear Madam, 
I hope you will give your ſiſter a particular account 
of what I have ſaid to yon: She anſwered, ſhe would 
Aot fail to do it with all the exactneſs poſſible. 
As ſoon as he was gone, ſhe run up to her filter; 
dut before ſhe could ſpeak to her, her youngeſt ſiſter 
eried out to her, Siſter, before you ſpeak, do not aſk 
me to go down; for I will not ſee him.] 

id. Siffs Don't be ſo. haſty, be did not deſire to 
| tee you, he's gone. : 
"0G Sl. Is he one? 
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rhe obſerved, for all ſhe was fo warm at firſt, that 


when ſhe faid he did not deſire to ſee her, ſhe changed 


her countenance a little, and more when ſhe ſaid he 
was gone. ] 

Ela. Sift. Truly, ſiſter, I don't think it is fit you 
ſhould ſee him; I fee by you, if he was to talk one 
hour with you, you'd loſe all your refolution. 

To. Sift. Perhaps that's the reafon why F reſolve- 
not to ſee him; won't you allow me to know my own 
weakneſs? Is it not enough that I have conquered 

myſelf once? 

Eid. Sift. Yes, I allow it; and that you a& a very 
prudent part; for I know you ſtruggle with your own 
affections I do not defire to preſs you, and never did; 

. Sift. I ean better keep my reſolution of not ſee · 
ing him, than perhaps I might my reſolution of not 
marrying him, if I ar him; though I know I am 
ruined if-F have him. 

Eu. Sift. As he is now, I don't know whether you 
would or no; there's x ſtrange alteration in him. 

To. Sift. What do you mean by an alteration ? 

Eld. Sift. Why, he is quite another man; he talks 
ke a man quite en you would have been ſur - 
priſed at him. 

Yo. Sift: OY has he 4 mind to put that trick _ 
me ? No, no, *tis too late now. 

Eld. Sift. What trick do you mean! 

To. Sig. O! he told me he could play the hypo- 
erite moſt nicely, and was ſure he could deceive me; 
but it won't do; I am prepared fer that. 

Ed. Sift. I am ſure he was no hypocrite before, he 
was two plain before; and Ido not feewhy nen, 
fay he's a hypocrite now. > 
T. Sift. Becauſe he told me he would be ſb; he ac- 
knowledped he had ſhe wn more honeſty than diſere- 
courſe, that ſhe was pretty much of her ſiſter's mind, 


0 
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to "WO again, he would take Juſt the nur 
courſe. 

Ela. Sift, Well, I dare fax, he is vo hypocrite now, 
any more than he was before. 

Fo. Sift. I won't truſt him. | 

Eld. Siſ. But you may give me * to tell che ſub- 
ſtance of his diſcourſe. | 

Te. Siſ. Dear ſiſter, do not be drawn. in to lay 
ſnares for me; you would not be willing to have me 
3 why ſhould you aſſiſt in it? I deũire to 

nothing of it. 

Ald. Kiſ, That's very diſohliging, fiſter, to me; 
would I afſift any man to deceive you, that have ſo 
much applauded your reſolution net to be deceived ? 

Yo. SC Nay, and aſſiſted me too in withſtandivg 


the importunities of my own affections, or elſe I be- 


lieve I had not been able to have fupported my ſenſe 
of duty; and therefore I wonder you. ſhould ſorſake 
me now. 

Aut. Child, do not preſs your filter to hear any 
thing; I muſt confeſs hee caſe is wenderfy] nice; ſhe 
| loyes the gentleman, ſhe does not Rick to acknowledge 
it: ſhe has great ſeruplea on ber thoughts about her 
duty to her father, and they all ſway on the ſame ſide; 
her father frights her with violent words, and hard u- 
ſage, and threatenings of turning her out of doors; 
againſt all this ſhe / ſtands fingle in obedience to her 
conſcince ; I think'we ſhould 8 aſſiſt her. 

Aid. Siſ. Dear Madam, if my filter was not here, I 
would ſay a great deal more; I think the has acted 
the nobleft part in its kind that any young body ever” 
did ; I with I may be able to preſerve ſuch a reſolu- 
tion, if ever it {ſhould be my caſe ;; and ] am ſure I 
| ſhould be far from diſcouraging her; but what T was 
going to tell her was nothing to dicourage. her; L 
wiſh ſhe would let me tell it yon firſt. 

3 n woman t nurer like a hen 
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2. Sif.. With all my heart, tell it my aunt 3 vi 
withdraw. 

[She goes out of che room, and the eldeſt auer tells | 
her aunt what the gentleman had ſaid,] - 

Aunt. Well, niece, I do think of the two it may be 
Kill better not to tell it your ſiſter; let us lay it up 
in our hearts; if it be true, and he is a reformed man, 
we ſhall perhaps hear more of him; if not, to perſuade 
her he is really changed, is but'to make her love him 
more, without knowing whether he ever thinks any 
more of her or no, and that can be no ſervice to her. 

Eld. Siſ. 1 ſubmit, Madam, to your ae, by 
then I break my promiſe. 
Yo. Sif. You may find a time for that too. 

[The diſcourſe broke off here, and her aunt finding 
the young lady very ill and diſturbed, deſired her fiſter 
to leave her there for a few days, to tell her father, 


how ill ſhe was, and that ſhe thought the country 


might divert her a little; but that if he deſired her to 
come home, ſhe would return whenever he pleaſed. 
Her eldeſt ſiſter did ſo; but all the anſwer: ſhe got 
was, She might ſtay there for ever, if ſhe-would, he 

never deſired to bs troubled with her any mow 


DIALOGUE I. | 


T* former dialogue having put an end to the 
courtſhip between the gentleman and his miſ- 
treſs for the preſent, and there being ſome interval of 
time between thoſe things and the remaining part of 
the ſtory, that interval is filled up with another little 
affair in the ſame family, of till a nicer nature than 
the other, though not carried ſo far. 

The father had frequently diſcourſed theſe things 
with his eldeſt daughter, in the caſe of her ſiſter, as is 
to be ſeen in the laſt dialogue, and found, by her diſ- 
in the matter * chuſing a huſband ; oy mas, a gen- 


tleman 


t us 3 


1 nen his choughts ſor het, who had che charac- 
| ter of a very ſober, religious perſon, he made no queſ- 


tion but he would diſpoſe of this ge bach. by fer 
ſatisfaQtion and his o Wu. 

Ik way with a view do this deGgn ; that he bad jefted 
with her, in one of their laſt ilcdrtes, that he had * 


_ _ religious huſband in ſtore for her, and that he ho- 


ped he ſhould give her no occaſion to play the fool, 
; a6 Nor filter had. doue, { i 

In conſequence of this, he took * to tell ber 
one eveng after ſupper, that what he had ſpoken in 
a way of je to her, at ſuch. a time, was really no jeſt 
in his own thoughts; that be had been ſpoken to by 
a certain gentleman, a conſiderable merehant in the 
eitx, W eldeſt ſon had an inclination to pay his 
reſpects to her; and J aſſure you, my dear, ſays. the 
father, he has the character of a very ſober religious 
gentleman; and I am ſure his father and mother are 
very good people ; indeed the whole family are noted 
for a ese family, and I know no family 1 in the 
whole city that have a better charater. __ * 

She made him no anſwer at all, till he began with 


ber again, Why are you fo ſilent, child? ſaid her fa - 


ter. Have you nothing to ſay ? Methinks, when J 
look back on the diſorder which the obſtinancy of your 
ſiſter has put us all in, I would be glad to have every 
difficulty removed before-hand with you, and therefore 
I ſpeak early, that if yau have any objections, I may 
hear them, and not be driven afterwards. to affe peo- 
ple pardon, for ill uſage which ] have had no hand in; 
and I would have you uſe your freedom now, that 1 
may take nothing ill from you afterwards, And thus 
he preſſed her to ſpeak. 9 8 

Daughter. I am in no haſte, Sir, to marry 3 the 
times terrify me; the education, the manner, the con- 
duct of gentlemen is now {o univerſally looſe, that I 
think for a young woman to marry, is like a horſe 
ruſhing into the battle; 1 bave nat courage ſo much 
as to — of it. Fan 


e 
[ 
: 
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_ Father. But there are à great many fober, eivilized 
young gentlemen in the world; it is hard to t 
them all, becauſe many of them are wicked, © 

Da. Sir, it is thoſe civilized people which 1 weak 
of; for even thoſe who now paſs for ſober, are not like 
what it was formerly. When yon look 'nartowly a- 
mong them, as they are in the groſs, ten rakes to one 
ſober man; ſs among the ſober men, that are called 
civilized men, and whoſe morals will bear any cha- 
racter, there art ren Atheiſts to one religious man; 
and which is worſe than all the reſt, if 4 woman finds 
a religious man, it is chree to one again, whether be 
es with her in principles; and ſd the is in danger 
bei undone, even in the beſt, 

Fa. I never heard the like ! Why, what are my 
daughters made of? What, is nothiug good enough 
in the world for you! If you all go on duch niceties, 
I maſt never think any more of marrying any of you. 

Da. You had rather, Sir, not think of it, I dare 
ſay, than think of feeing us miſerable. 

Fa. Why, there is not a man on earth can pleaſe 
you, as you have ſtared it. 

Da. Providence will eicher ſertle me ab I would be 
ſettled, Sir, or will, I hope, diſpoſe you ts be as welt 
ſatisfiec with my preſent condition as I am. 

Fa. Why, it ſeems, you are gone mad farther thaw 
yous diſtracted fifter. — - 

* Da. I hope, Sir, I am in my ſenſes, aaa ſhall be keps 


Fa. Why, it ſcems a religious huſband won't pleaſe 
vou: What is it you would have? 

Da. L defire, Sir, to live as I am, at leaſt till ſome- 
ting offers which is fit for me to accept. 

Fa. What do you call fit, child! What can be fit in 
your way of talking? 

Do. When. my judgment and conſcience are ſatisſl- 
ed, Sir, I believe my fancy will not be very trouble- 


ſome to you. If I muſt nm Sir, A 
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be 15 as I may expect God's bleſſing and my father's, 


F. I tell you nothing in the nation will ſatisfiy your 


0 judgment and conſcience, as you call it, if the notion 
* have of things be true. 


Da. Then J am very well ſatisfied to remain as 1 am, 
Ee. That's ungrateful to your father's care for you. 


D. I am ſure, Sir, I would not be ungrateful, nor 


undutiful to you; but I know not what you would 
have me do. , 
. Fa. I would have you ſee this gentleman that I have 


| propoſed to you. 


Da. I ſhall ſfabmit to any ching you command me, 
Sir, that is not a breach of my duty to God; I hope 
you will defire nothing of me that I cannot do with 
a quiet mind. 

Fa., Well, you may ſee him; I hope that can be 
no harm. 

Da. If you will pleaſe to let me know then, how 


far you allow me to be in my own diſpoſal, and how 


far not; and whether I have the liberty o refuſe 


Kim, if I do not like him. 


Fa. Ves, if you will reſolve to uſe your judgment, | 


and not refuſe him before you ſee him, but give good 
reaſons for what vou do. 


Da. I think, Sir, I ought to have a negative voice, 


Vvithout being obliged to diſpute my reaſons with my 


father; for that is juſt bringing me into the ſame 
condition with my ſiſter. Her reaſons are good to 


her, but not to you, Sir; and ſo you take her con- 
ſcience of duty to God, to be a contempt of her duty 
to you: I would not be run into the ſame ſnare. 


Fa. You are mighty poſitive in your demanding 2 
mp voice againſt-your father. 

But I had better know my caſe before- hand, 

that I may not inſiſt upon more than is my right, 

and offend you, Sir, in ning to n upon 


A your government, | 


— Let me know, theo, what your demand is. 
ö not 


ſee him at all. 


E | 

Da. Sir, I think, when you — marrying to. 
me, the diſcourſe of portion and ſeitlement is in your 
province, and I have nothing to do with it: but I 
think I ought' to be at liberty to like or diſlike, re- 
ceive or retuſe the perſon, and that abſolutely. 

Fa. What, without ſhewing any reaſon ? ; 

Da. No; I ought, without doubt, to tell my father 
my objections, and to give a due force to all the ar- 

uments my father may uſe to ſatisfy my doubts; but 
Tough not to be forced to like, « even though I could 
not maintain my reaſons. 

Fa. And you capitulate with me for this liberty : 
before you ſee this gentleman, do you? 

Da. No, Sir, I do not capitulate with you, but I 
hope you will, of your. own accord, grant me the 
liberty which the nature of the thing calls for z that 
if I muſt ſee the gentleman, 1 may have the freedom 
to take or refuſe; ; if not, there is no need to ſee him; 
I may be given by contract, and married by proxy, 
as the great people (fools, I ſhould ſay) do, as well 
as by treaty. 

Fa. Well, well, I an't a going to give you, nor te 
= vou; if you won't have him, you "ay let him a- 
ONE, 

Da. That's all I deſire, Sir; wich this addition 
only, viz. that my father will not be diſpleated or 
diſobliged, whether I take or leave. 

Fa. I can't promiſe you that, indeed, daughter. 

Ps Then 1 beg of you, Sir, I may never ſee him 
at a | 

Fa. Very well; then i it ſhall be ſo; you ſhall never 
1804 you are all alike; you may 
look. out for. yourſelves, if you will. [He Tiſes up in 
2 paſſion, and goes away, but comes in again preſent- 
ly.] But, it may be, I may not like your chuſing 
any mare than vou will like mine. [Her father re- 
turns] 


Fa. I wonder what is it you would all have me do 
n 
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in ſuch a caſe as this: here is a match propoſed to 
your ſiſter; how ſhe has treated me, you know. Now 
J have a propoſal to you, where the grand objeEion 
is removed: what can you deſire of a father? 

Da. Sir, I defire only, that if you think fit to diſ- 
courſe ſuch things. as theſe with us, we might be able 
to ſpeak for ourſelves without diſcompoſing you; we 
have not a mother to ſtand between, and make our 
objections, and to hear our reaſons. 

Fa. Well, that's true; [ She weeps, and that moves 
him, eſpecially ſpeaking of her mother, ]̃ it is my loſs 
as well as yours; come, let me hear, however, if you 
have any objection againſt the perſon 1 propoſe now, 
tell it me, PII endeavour not to be warm. 

Da. I can have no objection to a man I never ſaw, 
or heard of; but I hal, we ſhould have a liberty to 
refuſe, Sir, when we come to diſcourſe of ſuch a thing 
with the perſon ; and that is all I aſk, and that we 
may not diſoblige you, if we uſe that liberty ; and 
without that liberty, I deſire you will be pleaſed ne- 
ver to make any propoſal at all to me; and if ever 1 
make one myſelf, I will be content to be denied. 

Fa. You are very poſitive. 

Da. It ſeems to be ſo reaſonable, 925 that I can- 
not think any children can aſk leſs, or any father 
think it is too hard; it is the children that are to feel 
the conſequences of the miſtake, if there be any. 

Fa. Well, that's true; come then, if you will talk 
with this gentleman, you ſhall: have your liberty to 
take him or leave him; have you any objection to 
make before - band? if you have, let me know it; that 
will prevent all occaſions of diſguſt. 

Da. Will you pleaſe to hear me with patience, Sir ? 

Fa. Yes, I will, if Ican, - © 

Da. You have heard fo 'much ſaid by me, Sir, in 
my ſiſter's behalf, that you muſt neceſſarily believe 1 
am of the ſame opinion; ; that is to ſay, that I would 
not t r a man chat _ no profeſſion of religion, 

upon 


| yo - 

upon 'any account whatſpever, were his eſtate, his 
perſon, his ſobriety, his qualifications ever ſo invir 
ting. I need not give reaſons for this, Sir; what 1 
have ſaid, what my ſiſter and my aunts have ſaid on 
that account, is enough; but it is my misfortune, 
Sir, to have another ſeruple beyond: all- this, ang - 
which the caſe of my ſiſter gave no occaſion to me 
tion. 

Fa. Very well; then you intend to be more treu · 
bleſome than your ſiſter, I find. 

Da. I hope not, Sir, becauſe I give my ſcruples i in 
before hand; and if any thing offers to you abroad, 
that will ſhock. the foundation I lay down, I hope 
you'll not hearken to it on my account, and then you 
will have no occaſion to ſay I am troubleſome. 

Fa. Well, let's hear it, however. 4 885 

Da. Why, Sir, as I will never marry any man, 
who does not make ſome profellion of religion, ' how- 
ever rich or agreeable, handſome-or ſober he is; ſo 
however ſerious or 6 he is, I will never mar- 
ry any man, whoſe principles, opinion, and way: 
worſhip ſhall not agree with my own. 

Fa. And is that your reſolution? . 

Da. I hope it is well grounded, Sir, and that you 


will not diſapprove my reaſons for it, when you pleaſe 


to hear them calmly, and to bear with my mean way 
of arguing them. 

Fa. 1 think I was much in the right to ſay you 
would be more troubleſome than your ſiſter; however, 


you do your ſiſter ſome kindneſs in it, for this extra- 


vagant humour makes hers look a thouſand times 
more reaſonable than it did before, 

Da. That's what I foreſaw, Sir, viz. that I ſhall 
remove your diſpleaſure from my ſiſter, and bring it 
down upon myſelf; but I cannot help it. 

Fa. Well, I thall relieve myſelf againſt all your hu- 
mours ; Þll talk no more of ſettling any of you, till 
your curioſity is abated, 

L 2 [Though 


— 
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Though her father ſeemed to give it over thus in 
diſcourſe with his daughter, yet he had gone farther 
with the gentleman that mide the propoſal, than he 
had told her; and had invited the father and mother 
to dinner the next day, with an intent that they ſhould 
ſee and be aequainted with his daughters; ſuppoſing 
at the ſame time, that they would bring the young 
gentleman with them. | GS > 
They came to dinner accordingly ; but, as the fa- 
ther knew well enough, that the education of their 
ſon was in a different way from that of his daughter, 
and that ſhe had declared herſelf ſo poſitively in that 
Part, be had deſired them privately not to bring their 
fon to dinner: when they were come, and before his 
daughter was called in, the father told them how the 
eaſe ſtood between him and his eldeſt daughter, and 
that he ſaw no remedy but this, that, as he had not 
told her any thing of the deſign of this invitation, or 
that they were the family he had deſigned her a huſ- 
band out of; ſo, if they thought fit to turn their eyes 
to his ſecond daughter, he was in hopes, ſhe would 
have more wit than to run into the ridiculous ſcruples 
of the eldeſt. They preſently agreed, that it was 
Net at all reaſonable to force the mclination of the 
young lady; that they ſaw no room to bring the opi- 
nions in religion together, in their children, their 
opinions at that time differing extremely, and their 
Jon being as poſitive, they believed, as his daughter; 
Jo they ſaid with all their hearts; if their fon could 


. Fancy their ſecond daughter as well, it ſhould be the 


ſame thing to them; however, the mother of the young 
gentleman afked him, if he would give her leave to 
enter into diſeourſe with his daughter upon her ſcru- 
ples? He told her, with all his heart, for he would 
be glad to have her change her mind; becauſe, as on 
the one hand, he ſhould be very well ſatisfied to bring 


them together, ſo he really thought her notions were 


empty and ſimple, and ſhould be glad the was _ 
Ls, . wiſer: 
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wiſer: but then, Madam, ſays he, you muſt not diſcover 
therealdeſign, for if you do, the will be backward toſpeak 
freely. She agreed to that, and ſo this private diſ- 
courſe ended; and his daughters being introduced, 
and che uſual ceremonies paſſed, they went to dinner, 


the young ladies knowing nothing of che deſign of 


their being invited. | | 

The father and mother were charmed at the conduct 
of the young woman; her perſon and. manner, the 
modeſty of her behaviour, and above all, the polite- 
neſs and pertinence of her diſcourſe; and ſomething 
happening to be ſaid about marrying, the father falls 
to rallying his daughters upon their nicety in that 
point, that nothing would ſerve them but religious 
men. There is my daughter ——, fays he (pointing 
to his youngeſt); I think nothing will o for her but 
a parſon; ſhe refuſed a gentleman of 2000 L a- year 
tother day, becauſe he was not religious enough forher. 

No, Madam, ſays his daughter, my father means, 


becauſe he had no religion at all; hardly ſo much as a 


coach-horſe ; for a coach-horſe often. knows the way 
to the church- door. Ft 1 1 . 
That alters the caſe quite, ſaid Madam: why, Sir, 
fays the, you would not have married your dæüghter 
to a brute ! a man without religion is a worſe brute 
than a horſe! for the horſe obeys the dictates of na- 
ture, bat an atheiſt acts againſt reaſon, nature, and: 
common ſenſe, I would not marry a child of mine 
to a man of no religion, if he had ten thouſand pounds 
a · year. 1 1 
Well, ſays he, there's my daughter , point - 
ing to his eldeſt, fhe goes farther; the is not ſatisfied 
with a religious huſband, but ſhe muſt have one of her 
own opinion in religion, that goes to church where 
ſhe goes to church, and worſhips juſt as the worſhips-z+ 
J don't think the will ever be pleated while ſhe lives. 
Madam, ſays the eldeſt, I expeRted my father would. 
be upon my bones next: my father talks of my opi · 
at ar L 3 | nion, 
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nion, as if I was ſomething that nobody elſe-is ; as if 
I was' one of the new prophets, or of ſome ſtrange 
ſingular opinion, ſomething ' monſtrous in religion; 
all I ſay is, that as I profefs nothing but whar I think 
is right, and waat thouſands agree with me in, if e- 


ver I do marry, as I ſuppoſe I never ſhall, why ſhould 


I not chuſe to have my huſband and I of the ſame opi- 
nion, that we may ferve God together? 4 
Madam, ſays the old lady, your father does but 

jeſt with you; he can never oppoſe ſo reaſonable a 
thing as that; 1 muſt confeſs, I think it is much to be 
defired ; I will not ſay but there is a poſſibility of do- 
ing well without it; it may not be a ſin; but I own, it 
is better, if it can be ſo. eee 

I am ſure it would be a fin in me, ſays the daugh- 
ter, becauſe it would be againſt my conſcience. 

Nay, Madam, ſays the other, that's true; and you 
are very much in the right to inſiſt upon it, if it be ſo; 
and, no doubt, your father will be far from offering 
any thing that may ſeem to be a violence upon your 
conſcience. | & 

J offer violence, Madam! ſays the father, nay, they 
are above that; they take upon them to ſay, I will, 
and I won't, to their father; I aſſure you they are paſt 

my offering violence to them. 
In nothing, Madam, but this crabbed buſineſs of 


marrying, ſays the daughter, and there indeed we do 


take ſome liberty with my father. 


Well,, Sir, ſays the old lady, you muſt allow liberty 


there ; marriage is a caſe for life, and mult be well. 
conſidered :- and. the young ladies are to bear it, fall 


it how it will, you know, for better or worſe ;- they 


had need be allowed ſome liberty there. | 


| » Beſides, Madam, ſays the youngeſt, all the liberty 
we take is in negatives. only; we don't offer to take 
any body that my father don't like, only we don't 


care to take ſuch as we don't like ourſelves. 


I The old gentleman then put in: Upon my * 
, ; g 
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Sir, ſays he, I think your daughters are in the right; 
for certainly, though we may refuſe to let them marry 
where they may chuſe, yer I can't think we ſhould de- 
ny them the liberty to refuſe what we may offer; or 
elſe we may as well give them in marriage, as was 
done in old days, and never let them ſee one another. 

The eldeſt ſiſter turned her head towards her father 
at this, but ſaid nothing. | 

I underſtand you, Betty, ſays her father; but ſhe 


faid nothing {til}; and the old lady, finding the dif- 


courſe pinched a little hard, begun ſome” other talk, 
and ſoon after, the men withdrawing, left the ladies 
together. | of | g | 
When the men were gone: Hark ye, ſays the old 
gentlewoman, I was willing to break off the diſcourſe 
juſt now, becauſe I was afraid it was offenſive to your 
father ; but pray let me talk a little more to you, 
Madam; I fully approve the reſolution of your young- 
eſt ſiſter, but methinks yours is a little uncharitable, 
ſpeaking to the eldeſt. | 8 | 
£E1d. Sift. 1 was very much obliged to you, Madam, 
for breaking off the diſcourſe ; for my father is paſſi- 
onate, and is ſometimes ſo out of temper with us up- 
on theſe points, that we are greatly grieved at it, 
— 1 that he will not give us leave to 
eak. N | 
2. Siſt. I am ſure it has almoſt broke my heart. 
01d Lady. I am very ſorry for it; for indeed I think 
yours is nothing hut what every woman that is a Chri- 
ſtian ought to think herſelf obliged to: what dreadful 
doings muſt there be, when a religious woman mar- 
Ties a wretch that is a diſpiſer of God! A Chriſtian to 
be linked to an infidel ! one that ſerves God to be join- 
ed to one of God's enemies! and then to love fuch a 
man too ! the very thought is enough to fill one with 
confuſion !' take it which you will, it is equally diſ- 
mal. Firſt, to be married'to him, and not love-him, 
that's, a hell upon earth; and to love him! one that 
IS | 4:3 We 
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ve mult reflect on as a limb of the devil! a ſon of per- 
dition ! to embrace one that God abhors! to have the 
affections bound to one that God hates ! whaticontra- 
dictions are theſe.!- what horror muſt fill the ſoul while 
they live! and what dreadful thoughts muſt croud in- 
to one's mind, if ſuch a man ſhould come to die before 
us! dear young lady, ſays the, you are happy that 
you could defend yourſelf againſt ſuch a propoſal. 

Eld Sift. But, Madam, your charge upon me is a 
little hard; I think the arguments are as ſtrong al- 
moſt on my part as my ſiſter's, though they are of a- 
nother nature. 

Old Lady. No, I can't ſay fo, Madam ; it is true, 
there is ſomething to be ſaid in your caſe, but nothing 
fo eſſential as in the other; and, as 1 ſaid, methinks it 
looks as if yon wanted charity : I hope, child, you do 

not think all opinions but your own are fatal to be 
profeſſed. 

Eld. Sift. No, Madam, not at all; 1 hope there 
are good people of all perſuaſions; but if I did not 
think my own beſt, how could I anſwer the cleaving 
to it, myſelf ! a 
Ola Lady. So far you are right. n 

Eid. Sift. Then, Madam, though in charity I ought 
to allow others to be good Chriſtians, and that Iſhouid, 
and do keep up a friendly correſpondence with many 
who diffent from my judgment in religious matters, 
yet there is a great deal of difference between tr 
to them and union with them. 

01d Lady. You have ſtudied the point thorough- 

Iy, I perceive; I naderfinad. you perfedtly ; pray 
go on. 
8 Eld. Sift. Madam, i in diſcourſe with my father, * 
could never uſe any freedom, or obtain leave to pro- 
poſe my ſcruples, with the reaſons of e but L 
hope you will allow me liberty. 

Old Lady. With all my heart, for I'am glad to en · 


ter into ſo curious a 3 wich you. 


E.. 
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Zud. Sig. Religion, Madam, without doors is one 
thing, religion within doors is another. In the town 
among-my-acquaintance, and in the neighbourhood a 
due charity to every one is what I think the Chriſtian 
principle calls for, and I converſe freely with good 


people of every opinion, extending charity to all, in 


lowlineſs of mind, eſteeming every one better than 
myſelf; but within doors the eaſe alters; family re- 
ligion is à ſociable thing, and God ſhould be wor- 
ſnipped there with one heart, and with one voice; 
there can be no ſeparation there, without a dreadful 
breach both of charity and duty. 5 . 

014 Lady. You ſtart a new thing to me, indeed, and 
it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, | 

Eid. Sift. It may be true, Madam, that there may 
be divers opinions in a nation, without breach of cha- 
rity ; dut I believe it is impoſſible it fronls de ſo in 4 
family, without breach of affection; what union, 
what oneneſs of deſires, what perfect agreement 
{without which a man and wife can never be ſaid to 
diſcharge the duty of their relation) can there be 
where there is a diverſity of worſhip, a claſhing of 
opinions, and an oppoſition of principles? | 

Old Lady. But, child, you carry it too high; if 
they differ in principles indeed, there is ſomething to 
be ſaid ; but we are talking of a difference in opinion 
only, where the fnndamentals may be the ſame. 

Eid. Sift. Madam, I recall the word principles 
then, 'and join with you to confine it to opinion 
only; but it is the ſame thing in its proportion; the 
union can never be perfect, while the differing ſenti- 
ments of things leave room for diſputes between them 
for example, fi ty the differing forms of worſhip ; 
one will pray by a book only, the other without a 
book wholly ; this is-as light a difference as can be 
ſpoken of, But how ſhall God be worſhipped with 
the united voice and affections of the whole family 
even in this caſe ? what helps will two ſuch relations 
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be to one another, in praying to God either by them- 
ſelves, or with their familie 

Od Lady. Upon my ward, you ſenũibly affect me 
now with it. | 

Eid. Sift. It is not enough, Madam, that they be- 
ing ſincerely religious apart, ſhall worſhip God in 
their own ſeperate way, theugh better ſo than not- at 
all ; but the zeal, the affection, the uniting their hearts 
in their worſhip, their praying with and for one ano- 
ther; this, alas! is all loſt. Then ſay it be in the 


God, that has made them one, is ſerved by them as 
two; God: bas joined them together, and they part 
aſunder in ſerving him; God has.made them one, and 
yet they cannot worſhip him as One 3 how does this 
conſiſt, Madam: 1 1 
Gid Lady, 1 lee you are full of it, 
£14, Sift. In their public worſhip, ſacraments, 4 
neither one heart nor one voice goes with their wor- 
ſhip ; though they communicate in the ſame ordinance 
they ſet up two altars; one worfhips here, and. one 
there: and though their faces are both ſet. heaven - 
ward, perhaps they turn back to back as ſoon as they 
go ont of their doors to the public worſhip of God. 
Cd Lady. You are very clear in it, indeed, Madam. 
Ela. Sift. This is not all, Madam; there are ſeve · 
ral family circumſtances beſides theſe, which make u- 
nion of opinion abſolutely neceſſary : as firſt, family- 
worſhip is a thing, without which families, however 
_ privately and ſeparately ' devout, are coupled with 
heathens, Jer. x. 25. Pour out thy wrath upon the hea- 
then, and upon the families which call not upon thy 
name: Whatever there may be in public worthip, there 
ſhould always be an exact harmony in private; and 
how can this be, where either of them diſſents from 
the manner ? If there is a diſcord in the manner, there 
can be no concord i in the performance, no union in 


Public worſhip, there they make a woeful ſeparation; | 


the 
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the affe&ions ; i in a word, their prayers will be hin- 


dered ; and who would be thus une qually yoked ? 


Old Lady. I expected you would name that Scrip- 


turen though it is certain that was ſpoke principally 


to thoſe who married With ret Which is A 
different caſe. * © 2 © | 


Eid. Sift. Well, Madam, but to come to > anothes © - 


caſe ; Suppoſe-the huſband and wife we are ſpeaking 
of have children, what foundation of eternal {ſchiſm is 
there in the family! Some of the children adhere to 
the father, ſome to the mother; ſome worſhip in this 
mount, and ſome no where but at Jeruſalem ; ſome go 
with the father, ſome with the mother ; bude kneel 
down with the father, ſome with the motker; till, 


as they prom up, they really learn not to kneel down 
amily-education, united inſtruction, caution, 


at all; 
example, they are all dreadfully mangled and divided, 


till in the end they come to nothing; and the children 


ow out of government, paſt inſtruction, and are all 
oſt, Theſe, Madam, are ſome of the reaſons-I would 
have given my father, (if he would have had patience 


with me), why, in his late propoſal he had to make, 
I defired that 1 might be at liberty to chuſe by my 


own principles, and not at random, as too many do. 

- Oid Lady. But, madam, do you not allow, that if 
both parties are ſincerely pious and religious, they 
may make allowances to one another, and make 
conſcience of hindering and pulling back one another 
in the duties of religion? 

Eid. Sift. Truly, Madam, as to that, i two things 
offer to my view, for I have often conſidered them 


both ?, Firſt, the more ſincere in religion either of 


them are, the more fixed in principle and opinion tis 
likely they will be, and the farther from making 
abatements to one another + and epecially, ſecondly, 
in the great article of educating and inſtructing their 


children; for what tender mother, that having fixed her 
orden, as ſhe n in che beſt manner and way, 


could 
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could bear not to have her children brought up in the 
ſame ſentiments of religion, which ſhe thinks moſt a. 5 
agreeable to the revealed will of God? And the more J 
-conſcientious and religious ſhe was, the more ſteadily | 
ſhe would cleave to it as her duty; and the like of the 
man; ſo that here would be a conſtant heart · burning 
and une aſineſi. TR 
Old Lady. Truly, Madam, I think your reaſons 
ood, and you guard them ſo well with ſuch ſelf evi- 
= concluſions, that I cannot think your father can | 
deſire you to break through them; If you think it will | 
be for your ſervice, I'll mention it again to him. 
Eid. Sift, If you do, Madam, I deſire to be abſent; 
for he will not bear it from me. 
Cd Lady. Let me alone for that. 
[When the old lady had done this converſation, 
ſhe began to call for her huſband and the father; fo 
the young ladies withdrew : When ſhe was come to 
them, {he applied herſelf to the father and her huſ- 
band in a few words.] 
Mise. Upon my word, ſays ſhe to her huſband, this 
© young lady has more religion in her than all of us, 
and a clearer ſight into the particular parts of a reli- 
gious life than any that ever I met with before. 
Fa. Why, lays the father, have you had a battle 
with my Betty ? 
Wife. No, upon my word, we have had no battles; 
I have not been able to open my mouth againſt one 
word ſhe ſays; the is able to run down a whole ſocie- 
ty of doctors in theſe points; I am a perfect convert 
to all ſhe ſays, and though I wiſh, from my ſoul my ſon. 
had ſuch a wife, yet 1 would not ſor the world they 
ſhould come together at the price of putting the leaſt 
violence upon ſuch noble principles, ſo ſolidly eſta- 
bliſhed, and fo firmly adhered to; and I defy all 
mankind to confute her. 
Hus. You prompt my curioſity; I wiſh you. could 
tell us a little of the ſtory. 
m. 
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Wife. A little! I can ealuy repeat it to you, it is 
impoſſible I ſhould forget it: but it may be you, Sir, 
turning to the father, may not care to hear it. 
Fa. Yes, yes: I would very willingly hear it, though 
I did not care to hear it from her. 

Wife. Well then Here ſhe gives them a full 
account of all the diſcourſe above.] | 

Hus. I never heard any thing more ſolid, and inti- 
mating a thorough ſenſe of religion.in my life; I with 
my ſon and ſhe were both of the ſame opinion then; 
for a woman of ſuch r can never be * 
miſtaken in opinion. 

Fa. I confeſs I would never give her an opportu- 
nity to explain herſelf thus with me; but I aſſure you 
1 am ſo moved with it, that I * never offer to im- 
| Poſe upon her again. | 
Wife. Then you ſee, Sir, it was an error to be ſo 
angry with your child, as not to hear her, I fear you 
have done ſo with both of them. —__ 

Fa. Truly I have; but I ſay now I have been. wrong 
to them both; and indeed more to my youngeſt daugh- 
ter than to my eldeſt : for ſhe refuſed the gentleman, 
becauſe he really had no religion at * and yet I was 
10 a violent paſſion with her. | 

Wife. Nay, that was hard indeed ; for if there be 
all this to be ſald, why a woman ſhould not marry 2 
man of a different opinion in religion, there muſt be 
much more to be ſaid why ſhe ſhould not marry one 
that deſpiſes religion; and this indeed I ſaid to your 
youngeſt daughter, applauding her eonduct, though I 
did not know that you had uſed her hardly on that 
account. 

Fa. I would be obliged to-you; Madam, to let me 
know what diſcourſe yu ** way. oi oY, for that 
affair is ſtill depending. 

Wife. With all my heart; my dimers was not 
long—[She repeats what the bad laid tothe younge 
elt daughter.) 8 
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eſt for him), and made her the particular miſtreſs 


Cue 3 ED 
. Indeed, Madam, you are right, the thing is \ fo 


indeed; but he was a pretty gentleman, and had a 


very. noble eſtate, and I was mightily pleaſed with the 
thoughts of the match, and that made me more 


fienate with the ANG than I ſhould otherwiſe 8 


been. 
Wife. But how came we to know he wis ſuch a 
one? 
Fa. Truly, his own folly too; he told her ſo direct. 
ly, in ſo many words; owned he had not troubled his 


head about religion, and did not intend it; made a 


banter and jeſt of religion in general; told her, it 
was a road be had never travelled, and tha theintend- 


ed to chuſe a wife firſt, and then, perhaps, he might 


chuſe his religion. 

Wife. Nay, then either he had no conduct, or no af- 
fection for her. 

Fa. As to the laſt, he not only profeſſed a great 


deal of affection, but choſe her out from the reſt; and 


vou know fhe is the youngeſt, (for I deſigned my eld- 


of his choice; and I verily believe loved her very 
well; nay, the girl cannot deny but ſhe had 2 


kindneſs. for him; and indeed he is a moſt lovely 


entleman. 
Wife. She has added a noble part indeed, and the 
more affection ſhe really had for him, the more of a 


Chriſtian ſhe has ſhewn in her conduct. 


© Fa. So you would ſay indeed, if you knew all her 


conduct, and knew the perſon too. 


Mig. If it be not improper, I ſhould ne 
know the perſon. 
Fa. Madam, I ſhould be loath to name him to his 
Prejudice ; and if you think ĩt will be ſo, 1 hope you 

will tet it go no further 

Miſc. I promiſe it ſhall never 0 out o my mouth 

without your leave. _ 5 
44. 
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Fa. Why, it is youn f a gentleman I be» _ 
lieye you have heard o 

Wike Heard of him! we knew him intimately well: 
but I am ſurpriſed at it, N an account that I bes 
lieve will ſurpriſe you to. 

Fa. What can that be 

Wife, Why, it is true, that gentleman bad no reli 

ion: poor gentleman! he came of a moſt unhappy 
. there never was any religion in the family z 
but yet this may be ſaid of him, he was a modeſt, ſo- 
ber, well- behaved gentlemen z you never heardan ill 
word come out of his mouth, nor found any indecent 
action in his behaviour. 

Fa. That's true, and I thought that a great mat - 
ter, as the youth go now. 

Wife. But I can tell you more news ; than that of 
him; he is become-the moſt pious, ſerious, religiogs 
gentleman in all the country. 

Fa. You ſurpriſe me indeed. now. 

Wife. J aſſure you, it is no copy of his countenance ; 
it is known, and he is valued and honoured for it 
all the gentlemen round him, and he behaves melt 
with ſo much humility, ſo much ſerious gravity, that 
2 ſhort, it is the wonder and ſurpriſe of all thatknow' 


N "JL how long has this alteration appeared in 


r * 
Fa. 1 wiſh.you had told my daughter this. 


Wife. It was impoſſible I ſhould have brought fach PR 


a thing in, that knew nothing of the circumitance. , . 
Fa, Nay, if you had, ſhe would not have believed a JS 
word of itz on the contrary, the would have taken it 
all for a trick of mine, and that IL had invited you hi- 
ther on purpoſe. to bring in ſuch a ſtory. | 
Wife. Let me alone for that againft another time. I 
hope you will give the young ladies leave to return 
this viſit. I deſign to invite them to come and ſee me. 
| M 3 | Upon 
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Upon this foot the diſcourſe ended for that time; 
and all thoughts of the match for the eldeſt daughter 
with the ſon of chat gentlewoman being laid aſide for 
the preſent, the old lady, at parting, in a very friend- 
ly manner, invited the young ladies to her houſe, and 
they promiſed to come, and the father ſaid aloud he 
would come and wy them. dt OY, 
© It was not long before the young ladies put theic 
father in mind of his appointment ; tor being mightily 
pleaſed with the old - gentlewoman, they had a great 
mind to pay the vifir, that the acquaintance might be 
ſettled. Their father appointed the next day; but 
being interrupted juſt at the time he intended to go, 
he cauſed them to go without him, and ſend the coach 
back for him to come after them when his bufineſs was 
done. cup "by 
While they were here, the good old gentlewoman, 
who entertained them with great civility, diverted 
them with every thing ſhe could think of; and after a- 
bundance of other uſeful chat, they fell to talking the 
old ftories over again about religious huſbands, and 
the neceſſity there was to have both huſband and wife 
+ Join their endeavours for propagating family-religi- 
on. The youngeſt daughter repeated her mother's. 
maxim; Madam, ſays ſhe, it was a rule my mother 
gave us at her death, and which I ſceſo much weight 
im, that I deſire to make it the foundation upon which 
I would build all my proſpects of happineſs, viz. That 
a religious liſe is the only heaven upon earth. I have 
added ſome other things to it fince, which my own 
obſervation direQs me to, but which I believe you will 
allow to be in their degree juſt, ſuch as theſe, viz. 
That a religious family is one of the greateſt comforts 
of a religious life: that where both huſband and wife 
are not mutualfy, at leaſt, if nor equally religious, 
there can never be truly a religious family : that there- 
fore for a religiouſly-inclined woman to marry an ir- 


religious huſband, is to entail perſecution upon herſelf 


as 
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as long as ſhe lives. The old lady replied, I find, Ma- 
dam, as young as you are, you have ſtudied this point 
very well, Indeed, Madam, ſaid the eldeſt ſiſter, my 
ſiſter has had occaſion for it ; for ſhe has been hard 
put to it, what with the wo of an extraordinary 
match, my father's violent paſſion, and (among our- 
ſelves, Madam) not a little the importunity of her own 
affections, that, for my part, I muſt confeſs, I won- 
der ſhe has been able to ſtand her ground. They are 
three powerful arguments, I acknowledge, ſaid the 
old lady : pray, Madam, as far as it may be proper, 
let me know ſomething of the manner ; you need not 
mention perſons ; I am not inquiſitive on that ſcore, I 
aſſure you. If my ſiſter give me leave, Madam, ſays 
the eldeſt; the youngelt ſaid, ſhe left her at liberty. 
When then, Madam, ſays ſhe, my father [Here 
ſhe gives her an abridgement of the whole ſtory, but 
without the moſt extravagant part of her father's paſ- 
fion, that it might not reflect upon him.] "MR 

Well, Madam, ſays ſhe, I will not ſay all my 
thoughts on this ſurpriſing ſtory, becauſe your ſiſter 
is here; for it is a rule with me, never to praiſe any 
one to their face, or reproach any behind their backs ; 
but it is an extraordinary ſtory indeed ; and urn 
to the youngeſt ſiſter, ſhe ſaid to her very ſeriouſly, 1 
pray God fortify you, child in ſuch reſolutions, and 


rant that you may have the true end of them fully an- 


wered ; that, if ever you do marry, it may be to a ; 
man as uncommonly ſerious, pious, and ſincere, as you 
have been inimitably reſolute in refuſing ſuch great of- 
fers for the want of it. Then, turning to her eldeſt 
ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this ſurpriſing ſtery puts me in mind 
of another ſtory, which a very good man, an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, told me the other day, and which, 
they ſay, has juſt now happened to a young gentleman 
that he knows in the country; it is a pretty way off | 
too, but he told us his name; I believe my huſband 
knows the name, and J tell you the ſtory for your ſiſ- 
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ter*s encouragement :- who. knows, but ſhe may be a 
means, by ſuch unexampled conduct, as this of her's 
is, to bring the gentleman ſhe has had upon her hands 
to ſome ſenſe of his condition? 

There is a gentlemanga that country, of a very good 
family, and of a very great eſtate, but young, and 1 
think he ſaid, a bachelor; he is not above ſix and twen- 
ty, and has between two and three thoufand a- year; 
it ſeems, he is a moſt accompliſhed well-bred man, a 
handſome charming perſon; and every thing that could 

be ſaid of a man, to fet him out, he ſaid of him: he 
had, indeed, been of a family, he ſaid; that had been 
eminently wicked, ſo that the very name of religion 
had ſcarce been heard of among them for fome ages; 
and young Maſter, ſaid my friend, could not be ſaid 


well'to be worſe than his father and grandfather who 


went before him. 


However, it happened, it ſeems, that he went to 


London, I think, ſays ſhe, my friend ſaid it was laſt 
winter; and when he came back, he was ſtrangely 
mehncholy and dejected, and quite altered in his con- 
verſation; inſtead of riding abroad and viſiting the 
gentlemen, and receiving viſits from them, he ſhunned 
all company, walked about his gardens and woods all 
alone till very late in the night, and all his ſervants 
wondered what aileth him; that one night they were 
in a great fright for him, knowing he was out on foot 
and alone; when, about ten o'clock at night, he came 
in, with a poor, honeſt country fellow with him, that 
lived almoſt three miles off; that the next day he took 
that poor man home to his houſe, and ſent for his wife 
and children, who all lived before. in a poor cottage 
on the waſte, and provided for them; gave the poor 
man a farm rent - free for twelve years, which always 
went for 22 l. a-year, with a good houſe; lent him 
a ſtock for manuring it too, and made him bailiff of 

the manor, and in / made a man of him. Where- 


upon, every body ſaid, chat the eſquire had been in 


* 
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ſome great danger or other, and the poor man had 


ſaved his life ; and when ſomebody happened to ſay as 
much to him one day, he anſwered, Yes, that poor 
man had done more than ſaved his life, for he had ſa- 
It ſeems, this poor labouring wretch, though miſe- 
rable to the laſt degreee, as to this world, was yet 


| known to be a moſt religious ferious Chriſtian, and a 


very modeſt, humble, but knowing and ſenſible man, 
and he had been diſcourſing good things with him, and 
from that time forward: the poor man was ſcarce ever 
from him; that it was obſerved by ſome of the ſer- 
vants, that the next morning after the poor man came 
home with him, he came again and brought a Bible 
with him, which was left in the yu_ gentleman's 
chamber, and that this poor man and he were often | 
locked up an hour or two bs es and almoſt every 
day ; the next market-day the poor man went to the 
new-market town, upon ſome buſineſs for the gentle · 
man, and brought home a new Bible, and ſeveral o- 
ther religious books, and that his maſter was continu- 
ally reading them; in ſhort, our friend tells us, ſaid 
ſhe, that he is become the moſt ſober, religious Chriſ- 


. tain; that, for a man of his fortune and quality, has 


ever been heard of, and that he is admired by all the 
country for it. | We Foo,” 
I tell you-this Rory, Madam, turning to the young- _ 
eſt fiſter, to confirm you in your are. Aur and to let 
you ſee, thay there are ſome religious gentlemen in the 
world till, and that rhe gentlemen may be aſhamed, 
when they pretend to ſay religion is below their qua - 
lity ; for my friend ſays, that this gentleman: is, with 
his religion, alſo the humbleſt, ſweeteſt-tempered 
creature in the world, ready to do good offices to the 
pooreſt of the country, and yet mannerly and a 


ol 


gree- 
- ably pleaſant with the greateſt; and his family is a lit · 


tle pattern of virtue to all round them. 
| Ay, Madam, ſays the eldeſt, it is ſuch a gentleman | 
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my ſiſter would have. But, ſays her ſiſter, where are 
they to be found? I never expect it. Pray, Madam, 


ſays the eldeſt filter, in what part of the world does 


this black ſwan, this unheard-of, non-fuch thing of a 
gentleman live? I really forgot the place, Madam, 
ſays the old lady, but it is ſomewhere in Hampſhire. 

She perceived, at that word, both the young ladies 
changed a little, and looked at one another; ſo ſhe 
turned her diſcourſe off to ſome other ſubjeR, and left 
them in the dark, as to the name of the gentleman ; 


for ſhe perceived they both gueſſed at it, or ſuſpected 


When they had taken their leave, and the two fi 
ters were in the coach coming home, ſays the eldeſt 
ſiſter to the other, Did you obſerve Mrs 33 


Kory, of the gentleman in Hampſhire? Yes, ſaid the 


other, I did; and I believe you fancy it is the ſame 
perſon we know of. It is very true, ſays the eldeſt, 
I did think ſo, all the while ſhe was telling the ſtory ; 
and I'expeRted ſhe would name him, but I was loath 
to aſk her his name. I am glad you didn't, ſays the 
other, for I know no good it can be to me to hear it, 
one way or other, now he is gone. Why, would not 
you be glad to know that he was really ſuch a one as 
ſhe has deſcribed ? ſays the eldeſt. Yes, truly, for his 
own fake I ſhould, ſaid her fiſter ; but it is nothing to 
me now; I had rather never have him mentioned at 
all to me, upon any occaſion whatever eq ab; 

After they were come home, their father, who had 
been engaged all the while, had ſent the coach back for 
them-with an excuſe for his not coming, was very in- 
quiſitive to know of them, what diſcourſe they had 
had ; and his eldeſt daughter telling him one ſtory and 
 anether ſtory, he would cry, Well, was that all? For 
he expected ſhe had broke the thing to them. No, ſays 
the eldeſt, ſhe told us a ſtrange ſtory in Hampſhire ; 
and with that repeated the paſſage. word for word. 


Her father took no notice of it at that time; but two 


or 
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or three days after, as they were at ſupper he ſays to 
his eldeſt daughter, Betty, who do you think che gen- 
tleman in Hampſhire is, that Mrs B-—told you the 
ſtory of? I cannot tell, ſays ſhe ; pray, who was it? 
Even as I thought when you told of it, ſaid her father, 
for I had heard ſomething of it before; it is nobody 
elſe but Mr, the fame your wiſe fiſter there 
thought fit to treat with ſo much ill manners. 
Nay, Sir, ſays the eldeſt, do not ſay my filter treat- 
ed him with if nance for he owns the contrary to 
that himſelf : But how are you ſure of it, Sir, that it 


1s he ? Why, I have had the Rory, ſays her father, 
from her huſbandy who is greatly affected with it, and 


he named his name to me, not knowing in the leaſt, 
that I knew any thing of him. 5 
Truly, ſays the eldeſt, I am very glad of it for his 
fake; but it does not ſignify a farthing to her now 
for, if he was to come to her again to-morrow, with 
all his ſobriety and reformation about him, ſhe would 
have nothing to ſay to him. | 455 
Why ſo. child, ſays the father, did you not own ſhe 
loved him? Yes, ſays the daughter, before ſhe came to 
know what a creature he was. Well then, fays the 
father, if that be removed, and he is become another 
man, ſhe will love him again; for ſhe had no other ob- 
Jection againſt him, had ſhe ? No, Sir, ſays the daugh- 
ter, ſhe had no other objection; but ſhe will never 
believe him, let his pretences to religion be what they 


will. Why fo? ſays the father, Becauſe, Sir, he told 


her, that if he had known her mind, he would have 
pretended to a world of reformation and religion, and 
that he did not doubt but he could be hypocrite 
enough to cheat he.. 7 

Nay, if he has been fo foehſh, I know not what to 
ſay to it, ſays the father; let it reſt as it is: if ſhe will 
not have him, whether he be a religious or not religi- 
ous, then the objection of his being not religious was 
a ſham and a cloack, and he Rand out in mere obſti- 


BY daies on, my n acc Aid to entertain him after 


3X 5 


nacy againſt her own intereſt, purely to ** her 
father; let her go on, till ſhe comes to be convinced 
by ber own misfortune; I'll meddle no more about it. 
” The eldeſt ſiſter failed not to relate this ſtory very 
particularly to her ſiſter, who very, gravely muſing 
on the particulars, anſwered her ſiſter thus, after ſe- 
veral other ſober and religious expreſſions : _ 

Dear ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this thing has been afflition 
enough to me; but my father's conduct has always 
made it double; becauſe he cannot talk of it without 
reſentment and unkindneſs: if it be really ſo, that this 
is the gentleman Mrs —— told us the ſtory of yeſter- 
day, I ſhould rejoice z nay, though I am loath to be 
| cheated, and what he ſaid of playing the hypocrite 
with me, has made me the more backward to give cre- 
dit-to outſides ; yet, were I ſure it was a real work 
of God in bim, and he he was become a religious 
| eman, you know I hgve-affettion enough to re- 
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another mariner than before; but yet two things make 

it ſtill remote from me, Firſi, that I have no demon- 
ſtration of the truth of the fact: and, ſecondly, that if 
it is ſo, he has made no ſtep towards me, and perhaps 
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never may; ; and you know, ſiſter, continued ſhe, it is 
av neſs of mine, till he does. 


Why, that's true, ſays the eldeſt liter ; but whe 
muſt be done then ? 15 

Done ! ſays ſhe, let it alone ; let it reſt till we hear 
fomerhing or other Kies in the ordinary why of ſuch 
| n 
3 muſt we do with my father? ſays the eld- 

elt, for he is always, .us to me about it. | 
Do! ſays the other, give the ſame anſwer to him 
from me, as I do to you. 

Then, ſays the eldeſt, I am ſure he will. never e reſt 
till he brings it about again; ; for he is ſtrangely in- 
tent upon it. | 

Let that be as pleaſes God, I will be wholly neuter, 
N 0 youngeſt liter. Some 
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+ eminent clergyman in the country. where ſhe lived; 
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Some time after this diſcourfe, the father, having 
ſome occaſion for his health, went down to the Bath, 
and taking all his daughters with him, they continu- 
ed there 15 
an acquaintance with a lady and her two daughters, 


o 


me months; in which time they contracted 


who came hither from Hampſhire. The old lady had 
been a widow of a gentleman of quality, by whom ſhe 
had had two daughters, but was now married to an 


and they were altogether at the Bath, and lodged in 
the ſame apartments with theſe ladies. 
It happened one day after dinner, talking freely to- 
er about marrying religious huſbands and wives; 
the eldeſt daughter, as what is always much upon the 
mind, will be, in proportion, much upon the tongue, 
inſiſted in diſcourſe upon the miſery of unequal match- 
es, and how unhappy it was, either to huſband or wife, -- 


| when a religious, pious, ſincere Chriſtian, whether man 


or woman, was married to another, who had no 
ſenſe of religion; and ſhe gives a long account of a 
relation of her father's, but without naming 'their 
aunt, how good a huſband ſhe had in all other reſpects, 
how comfortably and pleaſantly they lived, but only 


for that one thing: and then ſhe told them, (ſtill 


without naming any body), how many odd tricks Sir 
James ſerved his lady, and the like. io 

Well, Madam, ſays the old clergyman, I can tell 
you ſuch a ſtory of a lady in our county, as I believe 
you never heard the like. I do not know the woman, 
ſays the Doctor, but I know the gentleman intimately 
well, and have had a great deal of religious converſa- 
tion with him, upon the occaſion I ſhall tell you of. 

He courted a young lady, ſays the Doctor, but, whe- 
ther ſhe lived in our eounty, or the city,or where, he 
is perfectly mute, only that he often tells her Chriſti- 
an name: and ſeeing he ſeems reſolved to conceal her 
perſon, no body will beſo rude to preſs him en that head. 
The gentleman, ſays the Doctor, is of a'very good 


family, | 
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family, has a noble eſtate, a comely perſon, and a 
complete courtly education, and, till this happened, 
was almoſt always at London. | *Y 
His miſtreſs mult be little leſs than an angel in hu- 
man ſhape, by his deſcription : but that we give no 
heed to: for, Madam, ſays the old DoRor, you know 
men in love give themſelves a liberty that way: but 
however, after all things were agreed, and the wri- 
_ tings drawing, it ſeems, ſhe threw him off entirely, 

and refuſed dm merely becauſe ſhe found he was a 
man of no religion. | 
Says the eldeſt ſiſter, How could ſhe know that, Sir? 
ke was not fo fooliſh to tell her ſo himſelf, I ſuppoſe. 

| Yes, ſays the Doctor, he did: why then, fays the ſiſ- 
ter, I ſuppoſe he was indifferent whether he had her 
or no. Indeed, ſays the Doctor, one would think ſo, 
and I ſaid fo to him: but he told me, that it was fo 
far from that, that he had taken up his reſolution ne- 
ver to have any other woman, if ſhe were the richeſt, 
beſt, and moſt beautiful creature alive. 

Then, perhaps, the lady has a ſuperior fortune to 
him, befides her other qualifications, ſays the ſiſter. 
No, juſt the contrary, fays the Doctor. But, Madam, 
ſays he, I'Il tell you the hiſtory of this gentleman, if 


it is not too long for you; it is a ſtory cannot be un- 


profitable to any one to hear, eſpecially to:you, ladies, 
| who have taken up ſuch happy reſolutions about mar- 
.Tying none but religious huſbands. The ladies bow- 
ed, in token they deſired him to go on with the Rory. 
$0 the DoSor weat on... 5 1 
Nothing touched this gentleman ſo near, ſays he, 
after he was gone from his miſtreſs, as to refle& what 
kind of a wretch or monſter he was, that a virtuous 
young lady, and one who he had reaſon to believe had 
no diſlike of him, ſhould be afraid to marry him for 
fear of being ruined, and that ſhe ſhould think, if ſhe 
took him, ſhe declared war againſt Heaven, and re- 
nounced all pretenſions of duty to her . 


elt ſon of Sir Thomas 
eſtate of 2000 l. a-year, and after his uncle, who is ve- 
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1. 0 he related the whole ſtory, his talk with bim 
If, the diſcourſe at the chocolate houſe, his retreat 
into the country, his happening to hear the poor coun- 
tryman at prayer, his converſation with him upon the 


way, and his conduct afterward, all in the manner as 
related before. 
We muſt ſuppoſe the ſiſters to have moch leſs ſenſe 
of religion than they were known to have, and parti- 
cularly leſs ſenſe of the caſe itſelf, in which it was ea- 


fy to know they were nearly concerned, if they were 


not very much moved with the particulars of this ſto- 
ry; and no ſooner had the Doctor finiſhed his rela- 
tion, with ſome very handſome reflections upon it, but 
the ſiſters longed to withdraw, to compare their own 
thoughts together, where they oould do it with free- 
dom. 

But the eldeſt daughter went tanker) for though 
perhaps her curioſity was not'greater than her filter Sy 
yet as her courage was greater, and her concern in it 


leſs, ſhe was reſolved to get the name of this gentle- 


man, if poſſible; accordingly, at length, ſhe aſked the 


Doctor, if the name of this gentleman was a ſecret ? 
No, Madam, lays the Doctor, the whole neighbour- 


hood N the ſtory in general, and it is nothing at 
all to his diſnonour. No, indeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, but 
juſt. the contrary 3 and if it was otherwiſe, I would 
not have aſked his name. Indeed, Madam, ſays the 
Doctor, his name is no ſecret 3 3 it is Mr, the eld- 
, by whom he enjoys an 


b old, he has near 1000 J. a year more entailed upon 
n 


The two ſiſters had heard too much to hold any 


| longer ; the youngeſt eſpecially, who pretending ſome 


indiſpoſition, withdrew, and her ſiſter ſoon after: 
when her ſiſter came to her, ſhe ſaid, Well, child, what 
do you ſay to * _— ? there is * n to think 

8 there 
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there can be any deſign in this old gentleman, or any 
hypocriſy in the particulars, if they are true. 

Her ſiſter ſaid never a word; but ſhe found ſhe had 
been crying, and that ſhe was ſtill too fulł of it to 
peak; ſo ſhe let her alone a while, till, after ſome 
time fetching a great ſigh, which gave her paſſions 
tome vent, ſays the youngeſt, Why, what do you ſay 
to it? I ſay to it; ſays the eldeſt filter, I can ſay nei- 
ther leſs nor more to it than what the two diſciples 
laid to one another, going to Emmaus, about our Sa- 
viour's diſcourſe to them, after he was gone, Did not 
our hearts burn within us when he talked te us? I am 
{ure mine did, ſays ſne; and mine too, ſays the young - 
eſt. But it is all nothing to me now. Nay, ſays the 

eldeſt ſiſter, if all the ſtory be true, it may be ſome- 
thing to you ſtill; for you ſee, the Doctor ſays, he is 

reſolved to have no body elſe. I give no head to that, 
- fays the youngeſt ſiſter, for the tables are quite turned 
now between us, and he ought to refuſe me now, for 
the very ſame reaſon that I refuſed him before; for I 
haye not religion enough for ſuch a convert as this, I 
am ſure, any more than a man without any notion of 
a, Deity, had religion enough for me. Well, well, 
ſays her ſiſter, let Providence, which brings all things 
to paſs, its own way, work as he ſees, fit; I dare ſay 
as my aunt ſaid, we ſhall hear more of it. 

They had very littte diſcourſe at that time but what 
ended thus: But the eldeſt ſiſter had a great mind her 
father ſhould hear the ſtory too, if poſlible, before they 
left the place; and ſhe reſolved to take an opportuni- 
ty to bring it about, if the could; but ſhe was happily 
prevented by the forwardneſs of her father to com- 
plain of his daughter's nicety on all occaſions; for in 
diſcourſe with the Doctor and his lady, the young la- 
dies on both ſides being abſent, he took a liberty to 


exclaim vehemently, how fooliſh one of his daughters 


had been, and how ſhe had obſtinately caſt of a gen- 
tleman of ſuch and ſuch qualifications, as _ 
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dear, ſays the Doctor's lady to him, pray tell Mr 
the ſtory you told the young ladies yeſterday: With 
all wy” baits; ſaid the Doctor; ſo he repeated the 

whole Rory, e PIN n 
The father was exceedingly ſurpriſed at the parti - 
eulars, but more when the Doctor told him the name 
of the gentleman. However, he held his tongue, as 
it happen'd, and did not let the Doctor know how 
near it related to his family; but in the evening, ta- 

king his opportunity, he calls his eldeſt daughter to 
bim, Hark ye, Betty, ſays he, did the Doctor tell you 
a ſtory t'other day of a gentleman in Hampſhire? Les, 
Sir, ſays ſhe. And was your ſiſter by? ſays he? Yes, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, And do you know that this is the ſame 
Mr——that we know of ? ſays her father. Yes, Sir, 
fays ſhe, he told us his name. Well, and what does 
your ſiſter ſay to it? ſays he. She ſays little, Sir, 


ſays his daughter; but ſhe'cannot but be moved with 


it; for *tis a ſurpriſing ſtory, I dare ſay, ſays her fa- 
ther, I ſhall hear of him again? ſhe won't turn him 
off again, I hope; I am ſure ſhe des not deſer ve him 
now. She ſays ſo herſelf, ſays the daughter, That he 


ought to refuſe her now, for the ſame reaſon that ſhe 


uſed him. Well, ſays the father, we ſhall certain- 
ly hear of him again, I am fully perſuaded he will 
have no reſt till he comes to ſec her again. 

A few weeks after this they returned to London, 


and the eldeſt ſiſter being impatient to ſee her aunt, | 


and to give her ſome account of theſe things, they | 
went both away to Hampſtead. When they came thi- 
ther, the failed not to give her aunt a particular ac» 
count of all theſe paſſages, as well that which had hap- 
pened at their viſit to the merchant's lady in London, 
as what had happened at the Bath ; all which, but e- 
ſpecially the laſt, were wonderfully ſurpriſing and a- 
greeable to their aunt, Well, niece, ſays the aunt to 
the youngeſt ſifler, what do you think of theſe things? 
I can fay little to ne rs ſays ſhe; I am . 
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lor his ſake, that God has open'd his eyes. Hut is it 
no ſatisfaction to you, child, ſays her aunt, that you 
have been ſo far the inſtrument of it? Alas! Madam, 
ſays ſhe, I the inſtrument? I have been none of the 
inſtrument, not I. Yes, yes, replies her aunt, you 
have, and he acknowledges it too: And turning to the 

eldeſt ſiſter, ſays ſhe, I think, child now you may per- 
form your, promiſe, and tell your ſiſter what he ſaid to 
you when he called here as he went out of town. Yes, 
Madam, ſays ſbe, ſo I think too. Here ſhe gives her 
lifter a full account of what he ſaid, as before. 

I think you might have told me this before, ſays the 
youngeſt ſiſter; Nay, fider, replied ſhe, did you not 
take me ſhort, and forbid me telling you any thing, 
and withdrew out of the room, and bid me tell it my 
aunt ? Why, that's true, I did ſo, ſays ſhe again, and 1 
have been ſo confus'd, that I know not when I do well, 
and when I do ill, Indeed, niece, ſays her aunt, I al- 
$0, obliged her not to tell you; for I concluded, if chere 
was any thing in it, we ſhould hear gf. it again; and 
if we did not, it could do yeu no ſerviee. | 

While they were talking thus, a coach ſtopt at 
the door, and a ſervant brought word, that their 

22 and another gentleman with him was below 
ſtairs. N INT F927 ol Co 
It will be neceſſary her to leave this part a while, 
and bring forward the ſtory of the young gentleman 
as far as it is needful to the coherence of things ; the 
Rory alſo will be very ſhort. | e 
The young gentleman having, as has been ſaid, ta- 
ken his new tutor, the poor countryman, into the 
Houſe with him, received ſo much aſſiſtance from his 
advice, and had daily ſuch inſtruction in religious 
Things, from the wholeſome, plain counſels of this 
humble poor creature, that the benefit of them ſoon 
appeared in his converſation, and his reformation ſoon 
became viſible in the general courſe of his life; he 
kept company with the ſobereſt, graveſt, and. moſt re- 
e Ig 7 '_ _- * tigious 
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ſiſtance of that bleſſed creature, Vhom God had 8 
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ligious perſons that he could find; he kept a moſt ſo- 


ber, regular, reformed family; and ſeeming to reſolve 


to reſide” pretty much there, for the better govern, 
ment of his family, he took in a young miniſter of an 
extraordinary good character to be his chaplain, and 


cauſed every ſervant who appeared diſorderly or vitious 


to be put away out of his houſe, -— ; 
- Theſe, as the natural conſequences of a fincere 
work upon his own mind, were the viſible produ& 


of that bleſſed change, and indeed an agreeable evi- 
| dence of the ſincerity of it; but they were far from 


being the of ſum things; for, in a word, he proved 
to be a moſt pious ſincere Chriſtian in all his ways; 
and as this was attended with a natural ſweetneſs in 
his diſpoſition, modeſty and generoſity in his manner, 
and an excellent temper, free from all manner of pride 
or hypocriſy, it made him perfectly agreeable to all 
forts of people; thoſe who were not like him, valued 


and honoured him, and the ſober, religious part of 


men were delighted in him beyond expreſſing. 
He went on thus for near two years, liv*d generally 
in the country; and if he came to London, as occa- 


fion required, yet it appeared that his choice was ra- 


ther for the country; eſpecially, becaufe he could not 
be long from his faithful aſſiſtant the poor countryman, 
who was upon all occaſions, as we may ſay, clerk of 
the cloſet to him, and with whom he kept up'a moſt 


religious but ſecret converſation, and had retirements 
with him, which none were acquainted with butthem- 


; 


felves, | 8 
But in all this enjoyment of himſelf, and the retir'd 

life he had now placed his delight in, he found ſome- 

thing ſti} wanting too, as well to complete his; hap- 


Pineſs here, as to forward his progreſs in things of 


an eternal and durable nature? and he vegan to 
fay to himſelf, that he had robbed himſelf of much 
of his comfort, in neglecting ſo long to have the af-® 


1 
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the feſt inſtrutnent to touch his mind with a ſenſe of 
good things. 

Theſe thoughts durlt upon his heart a great while, 
and he found himſelf very uneaſy; it occured to him, 
that certainly, as it had pleaſed God to. make that 
voung woman give him the alarm, and ſtrike his ſoul 
with the firſt ſenſe of his wretched condition, he had 
certainly furniſhed her for his farther aſſiſtance, and 
made her capable of giving him, further help, light, 
and directions in his duty; and that he ſtood in the 
way of his on comforts all the while he was without 
her; nay, that he ſeemed to reject the inſtrument by 

which God-had done him ſo much good, without en- 
quiring: whether God had, deſigned her for his farther 
benefit or no. 

He reflected how. ſaitable a diſpoſition ſhe 1 was of 
in religious things, to the deſign he had of keeping 
up a, religious. family, and how admirable a wife, a 
mother, a miſtreſs ſuch a lady muſt needs be to him, 
and his whole houſe; who now, ſaw the truth of the 
excellent ſentence ſhe had often repeated to him, viz. 
That a religious life was the only heaven upon earth. 
| He diſcourſed all theſe things with his faithful coun- 
ſellor, poor William, who preſſed him by all the per- 
ſuaſions he could uſe to go and make her his own; for 
it was the only fear, William ſaid, he had for him, 
that he would marry ſome lady, who, having been 
brought up in the uſual. levity oſ the times, would 
pull him. backward, rather than forward bim in his 
religious reſolutions, 
With theſe thoughts be reſolved. to go to London, 
and apply himſelf immediately to his former miſtreſs, 
and obtain her for his own, if poſſible; but was ex- 
ceedingly diſappointed, when he found ſhe and her 
father, and all the family, were gone to the Bath. 
Howe yer he waited; and hearing of their return, he 


vent immediately to make his viſit, without any ce- 


7 ; when he found ſhe. was abroad, he fell 24 
| ; | wor | 
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uſed twice upon the ſame occaſion. The young gen- 
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work ſerioufly with her father; he told him, that the 
laſt time he was there, he had indeed promiſed to wait 
on her again, but had not yet done it, for which he 
was come now to aſk her pardon, and to give her the 
reaſon of it, and hoped he would give him leave to 
ſee his daughter again, notwithſtanding what had paſ- 
ſed. Her — him, he had received an account 


ow his daughter had uſed him ; that he was in the 


country when it happened, or otherwiſe he ſhould have 
concerned himfelf to have ſecured him better treat- 


ment; that he had reſented it ſo already to his daugh» 


ter, that he had ſcarce been in ſpeaking terms with 
her fince ; that as to his premiſe of coming again, he 
believed ſhe was convinced that ſhe had no reaſon to 
expect it, ſeeing no gentleman would care to be ill- 


tleman anſwered, that he was very ſorry he thould 
reſent any thing from his daughter on his account ; 
that he was ſurpriſed to hear him ſay ſhe: had ill uſed 
him, that upon his word ſhe had not done or ſaid the 
leaſt unbecoming thing to him; that he was even then, 
when ſhe did it, fully convinced of the reaſonableneſs 
of what ſhe had ſaid, and ten times as much if that 
were poſſible; and alſo of the juſt motives ſhe had to 
ſay it to him; that if ſhe had done leſs, ſhe would 
have acted from meaner prineiples than he knew ſhe 
was miſtreſs of, and that her. reaſons were ſo good, 
and ſhe fo well maintained them; that he had neither 
then, or now, the leaſt thing to offer againſt them; 
and that his buſineſs was not now to anſwer herargu- 
ments, but to ſee if he could comply better with the 
ju demands that ſhe then. made, than he could be- 
... is r 
The father anſwered with a great many complimets 
and excuſes, and ſuch like diſcourſes; but the gentle- 
man found, that he neither reliſhed the reaſon of his 
daughter's refuſal, or was affected at all with all he 


could ſay to convince him how he had taken it; and 


modeſty 
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modeſty forbidding him to go farther in any declara - 


tion about religious matters, eſpecially where he 
found there was no taſte of it, he declined ſaying any 
more about it; but he turned his diſcourſe to deſiring 

another interview with his daughter upon the terms 


of former propoſals; which the father conſenting to, 


they went together in the young gentleman's chariot 
to Hampſtead, where the young ladies were; and this 
was the gentleman, who, as I obſerved, was come 
to the door with their father, juſt as they were above 
talking of him with their aunt. 

- I had given an account before, that they heard a 
coach ſtop at the gate, and that a ſervant brought up 
word, that their father and another gentleman was 


below ſtairs: but they were ſurpriſed, you may be 


ſure, when the eldeſt ſiſter, going down firſt, comes 
running up ſtairs again, with the news, in ſhort, 
that it was Mr———, and that their father had 
brought him. | | Nan | 

The aunt, unwilling her niece ſhould appear in any 
diſorder, ſays to her, Come, child, you two ſhall 
ſtay a little, and let me go down firſt ; which the 
younger ſiſter was very glad of. It was eaſy to per- 
ceive, and the paſſages already related will allow us 
to ſuppoſe, that although it was ſome ſurpriſe to 
the young lady to have him come thus ſuddenly and 
abruptly upon her, having not prepared her thoughts, 
or reſolved upon what reception to give him, and not 
having the leaſt intimation from her father upon what 
account he came, yet that ſhe was not alarmed as ſhe 
uſed to be; the fcruples of her conſcience were all an- 
ſwered; her jealouſies of his hypocriſy were over, 
and her affection had little or nothing to ſtruggle with 
now, unleſs ſhe might doubt his reſentment of things 
Paſt, and whether - came upon the old account, or 
rather to perform his promiſe. and make a viſit of the 
ceremony only: however, ſhe begged her ſiſter to 
ſpeak to her aunt, that they might ſtay at her 3 
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and that ſhe might receive his viſits there, becauſe 
then ſhe would have her aunt to adviſe and conſult 
with on every occaſion, and then that ſhe would put 
off their being left together that night, that ſhe might 
confider things a little, and know the better how to 
receive him. „ een 4 * | 
Her ſiſter went down, and ſending for her aunt in · 
to another room, propoſed the firſt te her; Let me 
alone, niece, for that, ſays ſhe. So the other went 
up to her ſiſter, and ſoon after the father calling for 
his two daughters, they went down into the room. 
It was eaſy for her, at firſt ſight, to perceive, that 
her lover was not at all altered in his affection to her; 
that he did not come to her with reſentment, or with 
ceremony; for he flew to her, took her in his arms, 
and told her, he came to ſee if ſhe had goodneſs enough 
to pardon his not keeping his word with her, in co- 
ming to wait on her again, and alſo to claim her pro- 
miſe of ſtaying for him. He ſpoke this ſo ſoftly, as 
not to be heard by the company, and without expect- 
ing any anſwer, turned about to pay his reſpects to 
her aunt; in doing which, he told her, he hoped ſhe 


would give him leave to wait upen her niece at her 


houſe. — Ky) 4 [ 260 
The aunt took the hint, and turning to the father, 
Brother, ſays ſhe to him privately, I think, if you 
would let my niece ſtay here for ſome time, and let 
the gentleman come to wait on her here, I would take 
care to prevent ſuch little ſcruples as you know inter- 
rupted that affair before, and you will the ſooner 
bring it to an end, according to your mind. With 
all my heart, ſays the father ; if we had done ſo be- 
fore, I believe ſhe had not play'd the fool as ſhe did. 
Upon this, turning themſelves to the company, ſhe 
ſays aloud; Niece, I don't intend to loſe your compa- 
ny thus ; I ſuppoſe, if this gentleman deſigns to. viſit 
you, he wont think it a great way to come to Hamp- 
ſtead, which, now the roads are ſo good, is not above 


- 
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an hour's: metas 3 and, I hope, we ſhall not make 
his entertainment ſo ill, as to make him weary of 
coming hither. Her airce mich that muſt be as her 
father pleaſed to direct: I know that, faid her aunt; 
and therefore I have got your father's conſent already, 
They bowed both in token of aſſent, and night coming 
| 2 her father talked of going away; ſo he told her, 
would take another opportunity to wait on her, 
ich was what ſhe had deſired. And W ended their 
Fr meetin 

They ma, dined the next day, but, as he had 
| faid, he came to viſit her, and they had the whole af. 
ternoon to themſelves ;- and, from that day, they be- 
gan to underſtand one another ſo well, that, in a few 
| weeks, matters began to draw to a cloſe. But, becauſe 
ſome part of their diſcourſe is neceſſary to finith the 

er account, and may be as uſeful as it is enter- 
_ taining, I ſhall firſt give ſome of the particulars, as 
they occurred in diſcourſe: between her and her aunt 
and ſiſter, upon this occaſion, 

As ſhe had advis'd with her ſiſter 100 dune open e· 
very particular, and eſpecially with her ſiſter, from the 
firſt of it, ſo ſhe. made no/ſcruple to give them a full 
account of things as they paſſed. It was one morning, 
after the gentleman had been above a week in his new 
addreſſes, that, coming into her aunt's dreſſing room, 
ſhe found her ſiſter 1 drinking coffee with her 
aunt; and ker ſiſter began with her thus: 
| Bla. Sift. Well, fiſter, you uſed to be free with 1 
body, and tell one now and then how things went 
witk you; now we hear n from vou: what, is 
it all to be a ſecret? 

Aunt. Nay, niece, you ought not to preſs you. 
fiſter to give an account of ſuch things. 

Ed. Sift, When ſhe wanted advice, Andy, ſhe 
was open enough. 

Aut. For my part, Feind ber . e as 1 do my 
own Children but I cannot defire her to give any ac- 
6 count 
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count of ſuch — unleſs ſhe wants advice in any 
thing; and then ſhe's a judge of that. | 


Te. Sift. Indeed, madam it I have not told any thing, 


or every thing, both to you and my ſiſter, it has not 
been by way of reſerve; I am ready to give you a full 
account of all you deſire; for there is nothing that 
paſſes between us, that need be concealed from you 
that are ſo near to me. As for my ſiſter, I told her 
every paſſage before; and as for you, Madam, did 1 
not deſire to be here, that I might conſult and adviſe 
with you, and have '/your- direQions in every ſtep? 
And I have wondered you never aſked about it be- 
Eld. Sift. The chief thing I wanted to know is, how 
y ou find him, as to the grand affair of religion; and 
whether you think him a hypocrite, or no? 
Aunt. Ay, that's what I am curious about. 


+ F6. Sift. Lam but an ill judge of fincerity, eſpecially 


in a cafe where my inclinations, you know are par- 
tial. = * c . 5 | 
Eid. Si. Why, you were the niceſt creature alive 
before, ſiſter ; and yet, you know, your affections 
were the ſame way them  , _— | 
Aunt. Ay, niece, what can you ſay to that? 
* Yo. Si. Madam, my ſiſter takes it quite wrong. 
Eid. Sift. How do I take you wang ſiſter? did 
you not conclude him to be an Atheiſt ? | 
To. Sift. But I never ſaid he was a hypocrite : if he 
had been no honeſter than he was politic, I had been 
effectually deceived ; for it was too true, as he ſaid, 
if he had talked a little religiouſly, nay, if he had not 
openly profeſſed his contempt of all religion, he had 
cheated me, and I had never made any objection. 
Aunt. That's true; you are right, niece ; but how 
ſtands it now? are all the' ſtories you told me you 
heard at the Bath about him true, or no? 6 
Teo. Sift. Truly, I believe they are. | 
Ala. Sift. Are you but at believe ill ? I wn 


” 
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kad the bottom of them all out by this. time; what 


have you been about all this while? 
To. Siſ. Truly, we have ſpent all the time almoſt 
about the great difficulty of judging whether he is ſin- 


cere, or a. hypocrite; and we are ſcare got through 
it yet, I aſſure you. 


Eid. Siſ. Why then I think my ſiſter is. mad: what 


"ind of confeſſion of principles do you inſiſt on, pray? 
I hope you don't ſet up to examine the heart. 


To. Siſ.. You run all upon miſtakes. with me, ſiſter ; 


| the diſpute lies juſt the other way; I am for allowing 


him to be ſincere, but he will. not Font that I have 
any reaſon to do ſo: he fays, that I ought to believe 


be is a hypocrite. 


Aunt.. Come, niece, let us have the whole ory of 


it; we ſhall then know how to Judge 5 it t LOge- 
ther. 


29. 87% With all my heart, W you ow 


he came to me laſt Tueſday night, when you firſt left 
us together. After ſome compliments, he repeated 


what he had ſaid before, that he came to aſk my par- 
don for not coming again, as he had ſaid he 4 — ; 
I told him, I did not expect him to come again; and, 
if I was to believe che opinion of other people, 1 had 
uſed him ſo rudely, that it was not reaſonable to think 


that any gentleman that was ſo treated would ever 


have come again, unleſs it was to affront me. He 
wondered, he ſaid, who could pretend to ſay ſo; for 
he aſſured me, he not only never ſaid I uſed him ill, 
but never thought ſo, and certainly E would not ſay ſo 
to any body ; for he was perſuaded, he ſaid, that I 
did neither do it on purpoſe-to uſe him ill, or believe 
it was ill uſage. I told him, he did me a great deal 
ef juſtice to ſay, 1 did not act on purpoſe to affront 
him ? but that I could not but ſay, I thought I had 
uſed him a little too rudely, for all that; and that if 
he thought ſo too, I was very ready to take this op- 
nd to aſk him pardon, without ſo much as na- 
wing 
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ming the neceſſity I was in, on other accounts, fox 
doing what I did. 

Azwnt. You were very courtly- in that particular, 
niece : pray, what did he ſay to it? 

- To. Sift. He told me, I had nothing to aſk him par- 
don for; and aſſured me, he had not been gone half 
an hour from me, before he was convinced of the juſ- 
tice of all I had faid, and how much reaſon I had to 
refuſe him, upon the nicety which I had refuſed him 
upon. He added, that he had a thouſand times fince 
reproached himſelf with the folly of his own conduct 
at chat time, or that he could think it could recom- 
mend him to any woman of virtue and ſenſe, to boaſt 
of having no thought or ſenſe of reli ion: for, Madam, 
ſays he, Rad you taken no notice of it, I ſhould of ne- 
ceſſity have concluded, in a quarter of an hour after, 
that you had no ſenſe of virtue or religion yourſelf. 


Why, what if T had not? ſaid I; I had been but the 


more ſuitable to you, and you muſt have hiked me the 
better for that. He returned, No, Madam, juſt the 


Ni. for, choug h I own I had not thought of re- 


_ myſelf, yet, bad any woman told me ſo of her- 


f, I ſhould preſently have ſaid, ſhe was no match for 


A gentleman; ; for no man can be ſo void of ſenſe, as 
well as of religion, as not to know, that a woman of 
no religion is no woman fit to make a wife of: and 
this, ſays he, convinced me, that you were in We 
right.to refuſe. me on that account. 


Ant. It was a very ingenuous acknowledgement, I > 


confeſs; the truth of it is ſo convincing, that I wiſh 
all the young women, who have their ſettlements in 
view, would reflect ſeriouſly on this point, That, 


however wicked men are, they are always willing to 


have ſober, religious, and virtuous wives; and it is 
very rare, that the work rake in nature, if his ſenſes 


are in exerciſe, deſires to * A \ wite N hke * 


elf; but pray goon, niece. 


"= Sift, 2 told me, 8 was not gone a quarter of of | 


* 
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an hour from me, but this reflection ſtrüet with hor- 
ror upon his mind: What a dreadful creature am 1? 
Sure I am a horrid frightful wretch I that a woman of 
ſobriety and rehgion-was afraid to venture to take me 
for fear of being ruined: and that ſhe ſhould think 
ſhe declared war againſt Heaven, and joined herſelf to 
one of God's enemies! He was going on, but I found 
his ſpeech ſtopped of a ſudden; at which J was a little 
ſurpriſed, and aſked him, if he was not well ? he ſaid, 
| Yes; and endeavoured to hide the little-diforder he 
was. in, and went on. He then told me, that I had 
been really very juſt to him, and he had reaſon to 
thank me for it; and that he had deſired my fiſter to 
expreſs his mind fully on that account; which he bo. 
ped ſhe had done. I told him, I could not now enter 
vpon an apology for what I had ſaid to him ſo * 
ago; chat, if I had treated him rudely, or ſeverely, I 
was very ſorry; but that what I did was occaſioned, 
as he knew very well, by his making ſuch open decla - 
rations, and ſuch as I thought he really had no occa+ 
ſion for, concerning his averſion to, and ignorance of 
all religion; and that it was really a dreadful thing 
to think of marrying on ſuch terms. He Teplied; that 
if I had ſaid leis than I did, he muſt neceſſarily. when 
he came to his ſenſes, have had a meaner opinion of 
me than he had; and that it was really the reproaches 
chat J had given him, and the excetlent reaſons I had 
given him for my.Teſolutions of rejecting him, that 
ad now brought him back to me, and had made him 
reſolve to have no woman on earth but me, if I would 
but revoke. the reſolution I had taken againſt him : for 
nothing leſs than ſo much religion and virtue could e . 
ver make him happy. 7 i 
Hunt. If he was ſincere in this, 1 . vou, dat 
it was high er r region, a well as 
upon n your conduct. 7. 5 
To. Siſt. I told him, chat as the ad. 1 had for 


uſing him ſo, was thus approved by himſelf, he bound 


me 
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me to preſerve the ſame reſomion, an the hazard; of 


Nis having a lefs:efteem for me. He confeſſed than 


was very true, unleſs he could convince me the cauſe 
was removed; which he ſaw; no hopes of; and that 


was the reaſon that he came to vifit me again, with 


fo little: encouragement, that he knew. not what to 
think of it. „ . 9806 & 

Aid. Sift. What could he mean by that? why, ſure, 
then allſwe have heard muſt be falſe, and he is the 
ſacgie mann οποꝛ¹ ee e eg 
Toe. Si. I was greatly ſtarted at his words, and 
looked ſteadily at him, but could judge nothing from 
his countenance; but it grew late, and he tock his 
leave, falling into ſome other curſory talk, and left 
me, I confeſs, in che greateſt confuſion of thoughts i- 
maginable; for I was dreadfully afraid he would de- 


clare himſelf to have no ſenſe of religion on his mind 


ſtill; and then I was in a worſe condition than at firſt/ 
having thus admitted a ſecond treaty with him. 

' Aant- I thought, child; you was a little perplexed 
on Tueſday night; but I took it to be only a little 
thougbtfulneſs more than ordinary, which is uſual on 
Lr 5a out tutty huh ere 

. Sift, When he came again the next night, he 
made a kind of an apology for having left me in more 
diſorder than he uſed to do: For to tell you true, 
Madam, ſays he, I was not able to go on with what 
1 was ſaying to you, neither am I now, ſays he, ſee- 
ing I am come to wait on you, and yet have effectual- 
ly ſhut the door againſt myſelf. I told him, I did not 
perhaps rightly underſtand him, unleſs he would ex- 
plain himſelf: Why, ſays he, I have firſt told you 


ſmcerely, how abſolutely L approve the reſolution vou 


took againſt me, and yet owned, and do ſtill, that I am 
no way able to eonvince you that the cauſe is remo- 


ved. I told him, that I thought be was not juſt to 


himſelf; and that the ſame thing, whatever it was, 


that had power to convince him that I was under a: 
857 98 neceſlity- 
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© neceſſity to refuſe him on that occaſion, would cer- 
tainly aſſiſt him to remove the cauſe. He turned 
hort npon me. But, Madam, ſaid he, did I not 
make conditions with you, that whenever I talked of 
mt, you ſhould take me n ite q and did I not 
declare Piel to vou, chat would OI g if 
I could! 
Eu. SI. Now I know what he meant. 
To. Sif. Ay, fo did I too; but he — kink 
againſt himſelf, that I could not anſwer a word, unleſs 
I would have turned the tables; as it were, 2 
gainſt myſelf; and courted him, by telling him how 
well I was ſatisfied of his ſincerity; ſo that, in ſhort, 
TI was quite puzzled: far what could I ſay to a man 
that did, as Ir were, bid me believe him n af 


erite . 


' Aunt. You had 2 nice eaſe before you, niece; pray 
what ſaid you to it? 
Yo. 8% I told — very ealdly, I toad 2 ne- 
- eeſlity of believing every thing he ſaid, becauſe he had 
| been ſo ſincere with me all along; and I begged. him 
therefore not to tell me ſerioufly now that he was a 
hypocrite ; and that the cauſe of my refuſing to talk 
with him before was not removed; that I hoped it 


was otherwiſe, but ſhould deſpair of it, if it came from 


his on mouth; and that if I was aſſured from his 
oon mouth, that he came to deceive me, he muſt needs 
know I had nothing elſe to do, but to act as I did be- 
fore, which he had owned I had reaſon for. No, Ma- 
dam, ſays he, I do not ſay, E deſire to deceive you; 
but I ſay, that having told you I would, you ought to 
believe I deſign it; and ſee no room to convince you 
chat] am not an hypoerite, ſeeing L promiſed. you Tk 
would be ſo; and I know not whether I dare tell you 
r I am not ſo; even in the beſt of mne. 
Eid. Siſ. I could bave 82 an end tc all this nicety 
in two rms e 0 
2 a 9. 


CS] 
255. Si. Then you will the more eaſily tell me ho 
Thaflide it. % ! ob 03 oh en id 1h ae rity eee 
Eld. Si; Why, I-would have told him, that thgugh 


I had not ſo much concern for him to buſy myſelf to 


inquire after his conduct, yet I had not ſo little, as 
not to be glad to know, by other hands than his own, 


that he was no hypocrite ; and that I. rejoiced for his 


ſake to hear, that his eyes were opened to that which 


could alone make him the happieſt man alive. 
To. Siſ. Then I mult at the ſame time have told him 


that my ſcruples were all oyer about him; which was 
as much as to tell him I would have him whenever he 
pleaſed to take me: but I han't learned that way of 
talking yet. q HGH 33 00375 1RGt-- 
Aunt. Well, niece, and if you had, after ſo long 
acquaintance, and ſo much preſſing, I do not think. 
you could have charged yourſelf with being forward. 
D. Gif. Well then, you will the better like what 
has happened fince, Madam. 2 'Þ . 


dear. | ei. 105 YO1-1596i 13 SOM: 3 4h 
To. S/ Why, Madam, this took up the firſt three 


or four nights of our diſcourſe; the night before laſt 


he began a little more ſerioufly, and came cloſer to 
the thing itſelſ he told me, he had made himſeli ve- 
ry melancholy with me, the two laſt times he was with 
me; for he thought, that inſtead of courting. me to 


have him, he had taken a great deal of pains to court 


me to refuſe him again. I told him, I. thought fo top ;. 
and that I confeſs'd J had been a little concern'd a- 
bout it, becauſe I could by no means underſtand him. 
He told me, it procteded from the juſt. reflection he 
made on his ſooliſn diſcourſe two years ago, viz. that 
he wilt'd;he had counterfeited religious diſcourſe, and 


that he would certainly have cheated: me if he could, 
and did nat doubt but he could have done it effectual - 


Iy. Thoſe words, he ſaid, flew. in his face, when he 
went to ſay any thing ſeriouſly to me, and perſuaded: 


[ 162 J 


im that L would believe be was only counterfeiting 


ſerious things on purpoſe to deceive me. I anſwer 
ed, he — reproach himfelf with thoſe things, but 
I did not lay any ſtreſs on them; for I believed he had 
too much honeſty, whether it proceeded from religi- 
on or no, to offer to deceive me in a ching, in which 
he own'd fo ingenioufly I was right. Then he told 
me with the greateſt aleckion in his diſcourfe that e- 


ver I ſaw in my life, that he muſt confeſs, as he ſaid 


before, that my rejecting him, as I had done, had. 
made impreſſions on his mind quite different from what 


he had before; but that he found it the hardeſt thing 


in the world to expreſs what had happen'd to him on 
that account, and the thoughts of thoſe things which 


had taken vp his mind ſince that; only this he would 


own to me, that F was in the right; that he had moſt 


notoriouſty expoſed himſelf to me; and that he had 


rfectly the ſame opinion now of thoſe things, which 
had before, viz. that a religious life was the only 
Heaven upon earth; but he-could- go no farther, he 
faid, nor could he anſwer for himſelf, how far ſuch 


thoughts might carry him, or.expreſs to me the par- 


ticulars that had lain upon bis mind about them; and 
how far what he had ſai@ would ſatisfy me, he- did not 
know. T told him I hoped he did not think I ſet up. 
for a judge of the particulars ;- that my objection be- 
fore lay againft a 'general contempt. of all religion; 
that it was my terror to think of marrying an ene - 


my to God, one that had no ſenſe of the common du- 
ies we albowe to him that made us: but that Fnever 
pretended to expect a confeſſion of faith from-him, or 


any mam in fuch a cafe. He told me, he thought it 


any thing of himſelf that way, at leaſt tilthere were 


more intimacy between us; that he thought religious 
things (talked ef in that manner y received an injury 
from the very diſcourſe; and that it was next door to 


doaſung of them, which was the work kind of hypo- 


crif ; 
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eriſy ; and if he could ſay no more of himſelf but this, 
he hoped that 1 would take it for a ſufficient teſſimo - 
ny of the alteration of his thoughts, viz. that he lo- 
ved me for the honour I paid to yeligion, and for that 
ſteadineſs which had made me refaſe him before. I 
told him, E faw his difficulty, and that I would abate 
him the trouble of entering into particulars, which L 
found he was too modeſt to relate, and which however 
I was not quite a ſtranger to; and that I deſired we 
might ſpeak no more of a thing which I knew it was 
difficult for him to be free in. He bluſhed as red as 
fire, when I ſaid I was not a ſtranger to the particu- 
lars, which he declined to expreſs, and ſaid not one 

word for a good while. I told him, I knew it was a 
point that could not come eaſily from a man's own 
mouth; that 1 did not deſire it, and, would make him 
eaſy, fo far as to tell him, I was fully ſatisfied he was 
no hypocrite, and hoped he would give himſelf no more 
trouble about it. He took me in his arms, and told 
me very affectiĩonate ly, that I had ſaid that of him, that 
he would give all the world to be able to fay of him- 
felf ; that, however he hoped to be beholden to me for 
more than that; and as I had given him the firſt view 


of the beauty of a religious life, he expected a. gre: 
deal more from my all ſtance and example in Bs ; 
the ſteps of it. I told him, that I begged obhim we 
might avoid all religious compliments, for they were . 
the oddeſt things. in nature; that he quite miſtook me; 
that it was not becauſe I thought myſelf capable of 
guiding in religious matters, that L inſiſled on the ne- 
deſſity of not marrying a man void of religion, but 
from a due ſenſe of juſt the contrary, viz. the want I 
ſhould be in of being guided and aſſiſted in religious 
things, upon all occaſions myfelf ; that it would be a 
fatal miſtake the other way, and greatly to my diſad- 
vantage to have him expect more fram me than he 
would find; and that, on the contrary, 1 thought L 
had now {0 much leis religion than be, that he ought. - 
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to refuſe me now, for the. ſame reaſon, chat 1 refuſed 
Rich beformee. 

This is the ſum 4 affair, aud RO it ſtands, on- 
ly with this addition, that he told me a very pleaſant 
ſtory which happened at the chocolate : houſe near 
the court, which is ſo uſeful, as well as enden chat 
I cannot but relate it to . "sf 

[Here ſhe tells chem t tory of the rwabeany and 
the Lord, diſcourſing of the ſuitableneſs of n den 
11. to the lite of a gentleman. 

Aunt, That ſtory is fit to be read foe a lecture of in- 
RruRton to all the young eg of this age.. 
yu niece, you are a happy girl. N. | 

o. Sift. Why, Madam? | 

Auf. Only in being courted bya gentleman of the 
greateſt ſincerity, modes, and Piety, chat L ever met 
with in my life. t 

Tov. Dif. And and you adviſe me,Madarn, to have 
him then 
Aunt. Ay. child, without any more difficulty; it you 

deſire to be the happieſt woman alive, and an example 
and encouragement to all the young women in Eng: 


land, for the Wen profane and irren ule 
ng en 


Tbus r, 1 think; contains all thouſefal part af this 
ſtory, only adding, that it was not long after this, 
both the agreement aid ſettlement being all-in readi- 
neſs, the father and all friends aſſenting, chey were 
martied,; and lived afterwards the happieſt couple that 
can be imagined; having a ſober; regular, well-go- 
verned family, a moſt pleaſant, comfortable, agreea- 
ble con verſatlon with one another; ſuitable in temp- 
er, deſires, delights, and, in a word, in every thing 
elſe; and, which made them completely happy, they 
were r in plery eser to all n Ener 
erer * e. * * 12 TRAY 
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E FRG —' 5 8 of he youngeſt. 
of the three, daughters of the gentleman, 
whoſe family, this book began with, and the 


comfortable ſucceſs of it. The ſecond nd daughter, from 


the beginning, ated upon other principles, or rather, 
indeed, upon no principles at all; yet her hi hiſtory, may, 
perhaps, be no leſs fruitful of infirudion than the o- 


cher, 8d ſomething x more rages, as to 15 own. 


part of it. * 


She had. declared to her ſiſter, as appears in the be- 
nning of her ſtory, that ſhe would not trouble her- 


tleman was of, or whether he had any religion or no, 
if ſhe; had but a good settlement and now we ſhall ſee 
her be as good as her word. 

Her father, whoſe character I have ſufficiently ſpe- 


ken of already, having had, for many Fears, a conſi- 


derable 2 into Itaſy, where he once lived, there 
came an Engliſh gentleman to. viſit him, who had been 
formerly co temporary with. him, and long been his 


correſ ndent or factor there, viz. at Leghorn 3 and 


who, being grown very rich, was come to England, 
reſolving to ſettle, here. There were ſome accounts, 
it ſeems, depending between them, which they had 
appointed a day to ſettle and balance, in order to ex- 
change releaſes; which being all finiſhed in the morn- 
ing, the father of theſe ladies takes bis factor into his 
coach, and carries him home to dinner with him, where 


the old gentleman entertained him very handſomely, 


and where he had an opportunity to fee the two maid» 
en 8 for the —— who had been . 
4 


i 
gina when, it came to her turn, what religion the gen- 


4's 


ed ſome time, was gone 


try. -ſeat with her huſband. 


This Leghorn: merchatid no ſooner am conver- 
ſed a little with Nel ladies, but he took a fancy to the 


youngeſt, and from that timg reſolved to make her his 


- 


neſs ſufkable to their fötig intimacy and atqtiain Ad. 


wife. It was not long e he let them know his 


mind; and, having made very handſome propoſals: to 
her father; be (the the f father) received him with ard nk 


and teld him, With alt his Heart, if his daviginer and 
he cbuſd agree. 


Before 1 bring them gether," it is proper to the 


reliſſi ofthe ſtory, to take a ſittle notice of the charac- 


ters of the two young 'perſons, of whoſe ſtory we 
ought te have a general idea; that we may not be left 
to fd ng ather it up flowly among the particulars, ' P 

lady was very ſober; virtuous to the ni- 


ceſt won extremely well bred; and nchen 


tiful perſon; the handſomeſt of the three | 


good humoured. She was hkewiſe a my lovely beau- 
ſters beyond 
all compariſon. As to religion, ſhe had 4 very good: 


foundation of knowledge, and had done nothin 


make it be ſuppoſed ſhe was not truly enero gh in 
practice; ; but ſhe was not altogether ſo Brave and fe 
rious as her eldeſt ſiſter, much leſs was ſhe ſo devout 


and ſtrĩct as her younger ſiſter that was married, as 


7 be obſerved from what paſſed between Win at 
Her temper was ſprightly and gay; and, tho' 
ſue governed herſelf fo, that ſhe 5 every one room 
to ſee, that ſhe was one that had a true fenſe of reli- 
gion at bottom, and a fünd of goo ood principles and 
good notions in her md; yet ſlie was young and mer- 
ry, and did not tie herſelf up ſo ſeverely in ſock things 


as her ſiſters had done; which, though it was no part 


of her happineſs in the affair before, yet it rende- 
red her very agreeable to her/father'; and particular- 


5 . it made the affair with this > TAN much eaſier 


: : 1 
* . 1 6 . 1 8. : N 5 8 3 to 


L 1 - 


to les backer; and he had eonch Teſs trouble with her, 
than he had with her two fiſters. 
The gentleman was Has I have obſerved, vo Ralizn 
merchant, a very handſame;' agreeable | perſon, per- 
fectly well bred, havin lived abroad, and ſeen a __ 
deal of che world. e was alſo a man of excellent 
parts and ſenſe, talked admirably well, almoſt to eve- 
ry thing that came in his way, ſpoke ſeveral 10 
ges, and, in ſhort, was not a complete · bred m 
only, but much of a gentleman; and to all this was to 
be added, that he was very ſober, grave, aui often- 
times, as oceaſion offered, his diſtourſe upon religious 
affairs diſcovered him to be very ſerious and religious. 
As to his eſtate, it was not very well only; but extra- 
ordinary; he was indeed a little too old, having li- 
ved abroad about twenty-two. years, and was about 
ſo much above twenty, which was 5 age of the lady. 
However, as this was àn advantage in many-other 
ways, as in his judgment and experience inthe world, 
the. father made no ſctuple at all of it, vor did his 
daughter inquire much after it. 

In a word, having been introduced ae young la- 
dy, ſne muſt have been a woman of much more nicety 
and ſcruple chan ſhe profeſſed herſelf to he, if ſhe had 
diſliked any thing in his perfon or cireumſtances; and 
therefore having kept her company for ſome weeks, 
things began to draw towards a cloſe, when one e- 
vening, after the gentleman had been with her, and 
was gone away, her eldeſt ſiſter and ſhe happened to 
meet; and the e between rhem' may 
farther explain — . 112 7 2 9%. 1 191 
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thin I. don't know what we ſtay for, not I. 


* You ſee he calls you fiſter already; err rota 


E. Sig. Ay, ſo did ſomebody ene and 
vet made à two year's 2750 ol work of it afterward 
for all that. 
aller.) 


Way, or make an end of it another ways inleſs than ſo 


: ligation) which is punk us all from the charge my mo- | 


lately in duty to my mother's words. Duty certain | 


C 166 1 0 
$i. Nay, I don't knowz eren when you vil, 1 


Eid. Sit. -Prithee let's have done with it then. I - 
| | call bim reared rarer the 


87 Why, you may call him brother now, can't 


as if yon were all of a breed 


{She means the gentleman, chat courted the third 


Sift. Yes, yes, I RE WR but Fi a ure you I 
am none of thoſe; I'll either make an end of it one 


nenn, 1 5 
Eid. Sift Perhaps your objefions are not fo juſt 


857 1 don't enter into ber ſcruples I affure you. 

Eld. Sift. J hope you have not her occaſion. - 

Sit. Nay, I don't know what occafion the had, not I. 

Zid. 8 8. Nay, hold, ſiſter; don't ſay ſo neither, 
without doubt her occaſion was very juſt; and you 
have the ſame obligation upon u; but I h ou 
have not the ſame = 15 9 5 

87%. I know not what you mean by obligation; [ 
have no obli 3 at all upon me, as I know of. 

Ela. Sift. by-dlo won bd ſay ſo, ſiſter? I mean the ob- 


ther gave us upon her death-bed, about our marrying | 
religious huſbands. ö 

N. I look upon what my mother ſaid to be good 
counſel, which we ſhould give its due weight to; but 
I do not take it to be a command that binds me abſo- 


l ends, when death ſeparates. . - | 
2 Sif. I know not whether i does, er os 2 7 8 
S. 


— 


e 
S. 1 think you are too ſuperſtitious tat way, ff 


Ter. * | EW. 1 7 
£14. Sift, Well, but ſuppoſe it to be, but as advice, 


pyet it has a double force with it. Firft, as it came 


from a tender, dear, and moſt affectionate mother, 


who not only moſt paſſionately loved us, but had an 


excellent judgment to direct her to give us the beſt 
counſel. And,../econdly, as our own judgment and 
coniciences muſt teſtify with her, that what ſhe injoin- 
ed. us to obſerve, is the moſt reaſonable neceſſary thing 


for us to do, that can be imagined for our advan- 


tage, and as well for our happineſs here as hereafter. 
5 Vou lay a greater ſtreſs upon it than I do, I 
confeſs, If my mother had been alive indeed, I ſhould 
have thought myſelf obliged to be guided by her di- 
rections, and her injunctions would have been poſitive 
commands; but then ſhe would have been able to judge 
of particular circumſtances,.and would have given her 
advice accordingly. | £54 
la. Sife But her advice:to us was therefore ſuited. 
to her preſent ſtate of abſence, and went no farther 
than to a caſe deſcribed by its own circumſtances, and 
which nothing can alter,; becauſe the obligation ſup- 
Poſes the circumſtance, and where the circumſtance is 
not, che obligation ceaſes. _ | 
Ss. You talk. ſo learnedly,-I want an explanation. 
Ed. Si. No, lifter, you don't want an explanation, 
I am ſure; but you are diſpoſed to lay it all aſide, as a 
thing you have no need of; but however,:Pl explain 
myſelf in a word ſpeaking. Our mother warned us 
againſt marrying men of no religion, that is, men that 
made no profeſſion of a reverence to God and his wor- 
ſhip.; this want of a religious profeſſion, is the cir- 
cumſtance which I ſpeak of; if the circumſtance does 


o 
4 


not appear, the advice ceaſes ;| for our mother knew 


we could not judge of ſincerity. TH 

Si. Well; ſo then if a man tells me he is religious; 

it is well enough, whether he ſpeaks truth or no. 
2 ZA. 


ESE. . 
EI Si, What need we talk of this 7 I hope you 


Have an aſſurance of the contrary in Mr ——, _ 
Sif. No, not 1 indeed; what aſſurance can I have? 


He ſeems to be a ſober man, thats all I know of it. | 


Ela. Siſ. Well, and T would THOR! more ot it, how. 
ever, if I were you. 

Si,, Why, I do know otbibgs more * it too, 
now 1 think of it; for we were talking of ſuch things 


one night, when we happened to mention Sir Robert 


——, and he ſpoke of him with a great deal of indig- 
nation; 3 he ſaid he was a horrid atheiſtical wretch, 
and that he could not bear his company; for he was 
always making a jeft of ſacred things, bantering all 
religion in ſuch a manner, that no leber mind could 
abide it without horror. 

Eid. Sif. Well, there 1 is ſomething f in ny I aſſure: 
you. 

Siſ. Why, I take i it to be a plain gabratdins; chat 
he has a juſt reverence for religion, as my ſiſter took 
the contrary in her lover, for a Werren of his * 
ving no religion at all. 


4. Siſ. Nay, he told her he had not, in fo many 


Words, aud that he had not troubled his head about it, 
and did not intend to do it. 

Sif,, Well, then, and this gentleman has told i me he 

| Has; for he owns he has ſo much regard for religion, 

that he.cannot bear it ridiculed and bantered without 


Horror, 


But 


Si. But what ? What would you have me do? Muſt | 


I examine his principles and opinions? Shall I afk him 
to ſay his catechiſm? If I ſhould talk on that faſhion 
to him now, what kind of a catechetical wife will he 

think I ſhall make? He'll think I ſhall be a ſchool- 

miſtreſs rather than a wife. 

Eid. Siſ. No, no; though you are ſo pert with your 


liter, bord, you need not be fo with him, 1 2 8 | 


Eld. Si i. That is ſomething I confeſs, i in general: : 


f 
| 


Ln I 


nor need I-tell you how-to manage ſuch a point: But 

I warrant you I would find it out, what his opinion 

was one way or another: Why, he may be a Papiſt for 

aught you Enow yet of him; ſome of them are very 
religious in their way, and ſpeak very reverentiy and 
N of religion in general. 

Si. Let him be a Papiſt and he will, I am fare can 
never aſk. him ſuch a queſtion; but, however, Iam: 
pretty well ſatisfied. of that too; for I heard him fay 
once he had been at church: And antoher time acei - 
dentally ſpeaking about religion, he declared he, Was: 
a member of the church of England as by law efta- 
bliſhed. | 
Eid. Siſ. Well, you are an eaſy lady; a kitle mat- 
ter ſatisfies you. I ſhould preſently have ſaid, I hope, 
Sir, you mean the Proteſtant church of England.\ Why, 
do you not imagine the Roman Catholics think the Po - 

piſh church is nexaly church of England that is eſta- 
Wan by law ?. 

Si Sure, dd yen take all: 3 —_—_ to he pe- 
rites and cheats. I never can ſuſpect anj gentleman 
that bears the character of an honeſt man, would ſet” 

up to impoſe upon me with ſuch equivocal ſpeeches; 

why, I never heard ſuch a vile diſtinction in my life. 
Aua. Sif. Have you not? Why, then Ihave; I have: 
heard, that in King Charles II. 's time, people in ge- 
neral were deluded with that very expreſſion in all. 
their public ſpeeches, proclamations, declarations, &c. 
promiſing always to preſerve and maintain the church 
of England, as eſtabliſhed by law ;, and yet all that 
while. — meant the Popiſh. church. 

- Sife Theſe are remote things, ſiſter ; for my- part, 
IL 2 no miſtruſt; I am n myfelf, and L ſuſpect 
nobody. Ty 

Ela. 876 It is a thing of moment, ſiſter; I would 
2 ſure. 


Li. Not I, I have 00 room to tra. 2 
L. E. 


| 
f 
| 


T9 


of vou are one of them 28. ſeem per 


{ me J 

BIR: 2 Then you do not anſwer the obligation 
you's were under to my mother's deſire. 

Se Ves, I do; for Pthink I have goed reaſon to be- 
| Heve him a very ſerious religious gentleman, 
Ela. Sif: But you know my mother engaged us to 
examine particulars, and not to marry any man, how 
religious foever he ſeemed alſo, unleſs he was of the 
-fame.opinton in religion with ourſelves. © | 
Si. In that J think my mother went too far, lifter, 
ld. Sif. My mother gave us a great many exam- 
| ples of the miſery that has followed in the relation of 
huſband and wife, by reaſon only of differences i in o- 


hate, 


85: It muſt be then where there was but nue reli 
809 on either fide. 

E14. Sif. I don't xuow that neither+ you mg I bavie 
-Sohie families, more than one or two, where they are 
ll: at daggers draw about opinion, and the families 
are ruin'd as to their peace: And yet both are very 
religious too, nay zealous in their way; and the more 
che zeal, the more che firife.  * 

© Si. There may be zeal, but there is no charity then; 
and what's any religion without charity? 

Ela. Sif. Well, but becauſe charity does not alrays 
keep peace with religion, and every one is apt to think 

thergſelves in the right, and to reproach the ſincerity 
of thoſe chat — ow them; therefore our mother 
earneſtly preſſed us to- make that point ſure, before we 
fixed our choice for our lives. 

Siſ. It is a fine thing to talk of, but hard to be fol- 
lowed. What have I to-do with bis opinion ? And 
what can I ſay'to him, if he tells me he is of one opi- 
nion, and ſhould be oflanother? You, nor no young 
body alive, can prevent being impoſed upon, if a man 
finds i it for his purpoſe to deceive us. 

Ela. S/. Well, ſiſter, you trample v all caution; 
Aly indifferent 
' » whether you are deceived or no. | 


| 8 


religiouſſy inclin 


his opinion; and ſo we will agree one way, if we can 


/ 


m1 99 
$3/. No, fiſter, I am not willing to be deteited, your: 
ſee; Lhave had a el diſcovery of his being a man 


, 


„that has a reverence for the wer- 
ſkip of God, and the being of God; nay, you cannot 
but remember, how the other night at ſupper he diſ- 
courſed very gravely; and, I aſſure you, to me it was 
very agreeable, about the men of the town firſt pre- 
tending to be Atheiſts, and:to'deny the. being of a God, 
and the next minute profanely ſwearing by his name. 


Eid. Sif. All this is true, and clears you from the 


firſt ſcruple; ſo far, I may grant, you are within my 
Mother's firſt injunction, Not to marry a man chat does 
not profeſs to be religious in general; but that 35 but 
one part. What ſay you to the other, Not to marry- 
any man, however profeſſing himſelf to be religious, 
that is not of the ſame opinion with yourſelf? ? 
85 Vou will carry everything up to the extremi - 
ty; but, however, I have a Way = that too; and you 4 


ſhall not charge me with lighting. my mother's ad- 


; FT an 


vice. h N Gp | 
Eld.. Siſ. What way have you got? I doubt it is but 
an odd one. TR | TY Sa, 

Siſ. Why, if he will not be of my opinion, I'll be of 


tꝰotbher. 3 on os 115206 < 
Eid. Siſi That's boldly faid, and, I muſt own to you, 
Ggnifies, you are yet to chuſe in your own: opinion. - 
Pray, what if he ſhould be a Reman Catholic? as 1 
hinted before; you know, he has lived in Italy. 
Sie Well, if he ſhould be a Chriſtian Catholic, Iam 
ee ene ; 1o we need not fall out for all 


E Id: 8757 perſuade myſelf, you are not ſo indiffe- 


- 


rent as you make yourſelf, or elſe (which I hope ra- 


ther) you are jeſting with me, or you talk thus upon 
a-ſuppoſition, that you are ſure he is a Proteſtant. | 
85% Well, you are in the right there too: I rannop: 

OOPS 360.00 OED"; 20) 2-00" OBE. 


\ 


: „„ 
entertain ſuch thoughts of him; beſides, my father 
told me was a Proteſtant. 125 | 

Ed. Sig. It is our misfortune, ſiſter, that my father 


does not much concern himſeli about thoſe things; he 


lea ves us to our fate. | hes 

8. And is thato ur misfortune; ſay you? I do not 
ſee it, J confeſs.; for I think tis our buſineſs to chuſe 
for ourſelves :- and. J obſerve, where fathers. are ſo ve- 
ry. trait-1a&*d, and confine their children to-ſuch and 
fuch-particulars in the huſbands or wives they ſhall 
chuſe, their children generally chuſe without much re- 


gard to thoſe injunctions, or elfe fly directly in the face 


of them, and go quite contrary.. 
ld. Si/t. You argue, ſiſter, from. the practice of the 
duty, as if, becauſe children do not regard the care and 
concern of their parents in their marriages, therefore 
they ought to do ſo; and that it was not the duty of 
parents to direct them, or to concern themſelves about 
85. I don't inquire what is the duty of parents; I 
am fpeaking-of what is the practice of children. 

Eid. Sift. But you do not juſtify that praQtice, I hope? 
Sif. Frhink, take one time with another, children 
do as well, when they truſt to their own directions, 
I mean when they chuſe with judgment: pray, what 
would become of us, if we were juſt to follow our fa- 
ther's. direction? you know, he would direct us to take 
the firſt: that comes, if he liked but the ſettlement: 

Eu. Sift: That's a wrong way of arguing, ſiſter, that, 
becauſe our father neglects it, therefore children are 
not the better for ſuch parents as do their duty, and 
that ſhew a juſt concern for the religious happineſs of 
their children, in ſettling them im the world. 


SN. I do not ſee much difference, Eſay; but ſome- 


ti mes one does as well as the other. P 

Eid. Sif. Yes, there is this difference, fiſter, that; 
wh:re the parents act right, the children, are ſeldom 
ruin'd, unleſs it be by their own wilful obſtinacy. 15 


her 


ed 
Sit, And ſometimes children are ruined, let the pa» 
rents do their beſt ; nay, ſometnnes the e them- 


felves know not what to direct. ** 


Eid. Siſ. You may as well ſay, that, becauſe dodtors 
die, nobody ſhould take phyſic. 

Siſ. Every one has eyes to chuſe for nabe 11 
don't think the proverb has any weight in this caſe. 
That love is blind: folks may eaſily ſee the difference 


between a religious man and an Athieſt, without 11 ; 


parents. 


Eid. Siſ. But it is a matter of ſuch weight, and fv 


irrecoverable when done, that we ought to fee with as 
many eyes as we can; and a careful, religious parent 
is a good ſcout to look out for us, a good pilot to "_ 


us, and a good counſellor to adviſe us. 
8% I don't ſee the want of it, perhaps, ſo much as 


you do; I ſee, fometimes, the very miſtake of the pa- 


rent is the cauſe of the ruin of the children. 

EAA. Sif.. EF muſt confeſs, I do ſee the want fi it, and 
E think it is a ſad thing to be left, fo as we are, with- 
out the guide of our parents, for all that ; and if we, 
in particular, ſhould be rained by it, our father would 
have ſmall ſatisfaction in his own conduct; ?tis ſuch 
management makes children ** their father's direc- 
tions, as they do. 


Si. Well, our father does kind things for us another 
way, however, 


El. Sift. 1 don't defire to reflect upon my father z 


but, if his care was as much employed in chuſing reli- 


gious huſbands fer us (ſince he will have us marry) aa 


it is in getting portions for us, we ſhould find the ad- 
vantage of it much more to his future fatisfaQion, and 
our Own, | 
Sif. We. muſt take the more care of it ourſelves. 
EA. Sift. Why, that is the point Fam upon; I wiſh 


you would do ſo then, ſiſter ; 1 5 it is your cafe that 1 
am upon. 


\ 
' 
' 
1 
. 
, 


1 163 
850. neee: I ce no rom to ob- 


El. Sift. Lcan ay no more, 7 are reſolved, 
I ſee, and muſt go on; but you will buy your experi- 
"ence at à terrible price; and if, upon the trial, you 
Gould be miſtaken, you. will think of. this- diſcouri 
| hereafter. 
Si. What would | you: have me do "+2 
- Eld Sift. Do! I would enter into a farions: diſcourſe 
2 of religious matters with him; I would know how we 
were to live together, her as Heathens, or as 
Chriſtians; I would find out his principles, if he has 
any, or find out that he has none: This is not catechi- 
ſing him, nor is there any thing indecent in it. You 
are not aſham'd te inquire into his eſtate, and make 
proviſion for yourſelf out of it by a good jointure; and 

will you be aſhamed to inquire after that, which is of 
den thouſand times the contequence ! ſure, you can ne. 
ver go on haodwinked at all hazards thus in that part 


that is for the happineſs. of your life, foul, and body; 


beſides, had you not our ſiſter's example before you? 
Si Why, I tell you, it is clear to me, that he is a 
man that has a ſenſe of religion upon his mind; I gave 
you an inſtance of it in his deteſtation of Sir Robert 
and his practices: If my fiſter could have had but ſo 
much ſatisfaction as that, ſhe would never have refus'd' 
my brother. . 
- Eld. Sift. You wrong my ſiſter, Laſſure yow; ſhe aid 
not come ſo far indeed: becauſe ſhe came to a clear 
diſcovery that he had no religion at all, Which was 


kde firſt point; but I. can aſſure you. if the had got o- 


ver that point, ſhe would have inquired farther ; for 
tis a poor — that is e upon, negative 
religion only 
Si. If we expect % beanck into poſitives, as the 
world goes now, I think we put a hardſhip * our · 
ow that we are not obliged to. 
Ed. Siſ. But certainly it is eur buſineß to do it, if 


wo: 


. 
—_— —_— ————— MM 4 


bert 


will truſt you 


IL M I 


ve expect wo live happily ; for there are a great many 
men now-a-days that are not Atheiſts, and that abhor 


bantering of religion, or making a jeſt of ſacred 
things; and'yet have nothing at all in them that is fit 
to be called religion. _ a 


$i. Wen, I am not to exame the infide'; a ſmall | 
deal of hypocriſy will conceal the heart; if he be not 


a religious man, the worft will be his own, I eannot 
find it out. NN 12 ; , N 


© E14. Siſ Dear filter; I ſhould not ſay ſo much, but 


that methinks you do not attempt to find out : You 
do not inquire after it; I do not find you have exchan- 
ged ſix words upon the ſubject. be 
Si. Why, I tell you, what he faid about Sir Ro- 
—— gave me a good impreſſion of him. | 
B14. Siſ O fiſter ! you are ſoon fatisfied ; you would 
not be ſo eaſy in the matter of his eſtate ;/it ſeems you 
r ſoul upon lighter ſecurity than you will 


your portion; | 
81. How do you mean? n 
Eid. Siſt. Why, fiſter, you won't take it upon hrs 
word that he has an eſtate, or that you ſhall be pro- 
vided for; but you muſt have his eſtate appear, your 


f 


part be ſettled, and the land bound to you; it is not 


enough for him to ſay, I have ſuch and ſuch a revenue 


by the year, and you ſhall have ſuch a part of it if E 


die before you; but you will have it under hand and 

ſeal, ſo that he ſhall not be able to go bac. 
5i/. Well, and ſhould I not do ſo? | F 
Eld. Sif. Yes, yes; but I allude only to it, and ob- 


ſerve how leſs anxious you are, how much eaſter ſatif. 


fied, how ſooner ſecure about the main artiele that 
conſtitutes the happineſs of your life, and of your fa- 
mily, if ever you have one, than about your eſtate. 
8 / You run this matter up to a ſtrange height, 
ſiſter, as if all my felicity conſiſted in this one que- 
ſtion, Whether my huſband be a religious man or no? 
Bay, as if it conſiſted. in his being ef the ſame opinion 
2 n 


n — — ” "OR 
- >, ap 
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——_—— = - 
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L 8 J 
in religion as I am of: as if I could not be religious 
though my huſband was not ſo 3 or, in a word, as i 


I could not go to heaven without my huſband. 
Eid. Siſ. No, ſifter;; it is you that run it too high, 

1 do not ſay you cannot go to heaven without you 
huſband; or you cannot be religious without you 
huſband; but I do ſay you cannot go comſortably thr 
che journey thither without him, or he without yo 
A ſvoman is to be a help: meet, and a man is to be 
ſame; now, a buſband will be, a ſorry help to a vi 
if he is not a help in the religipus part of her lik: 
and a ſorry help indeed. in * ben. can part, if he b C 

no ſenſe of it himſelf, : | 1 

Si But Itell vou he has aſenſe of it and.an aff ; 

tion to. ĩt. | i 
Eu. Si. Well, but + will held f in the cher part d \ 

the queſtion too: ſuppoſe: he has, yet if his ſenſe | 

religion is not the ſame with, or agreeable! to 50 
ſenſe of it; if he thinks you are going the wrong 

and you think he is going the wrong way, one pul 

this way, and the other pulls that way, 12 4 

what will this come to in the family, ilher 7 have 1 5 

cenlidered Fat? . id ont fog Go 1 
Si. Ves, yes, I have conſidered it very well. = 

EI. Si. I doubt it, ſiſter; I doubt yeu have ot [ 
ty confidered of it ſo as to reſalve not to con 

der M 

Siſ. J ve confideved/3 it 10 far 28 to ba. that I c 
do nothing in it any farther: IL cannot enter into 
debate about Pr inciples ; tell him what my opinion 

And aſk him what his opinion is, and try beforehani 
whether they agree or no: I tell you, I dont thin 
it is my buſineſs, any more than the talking to hi 
of our ſettlement; that's the father's part to do 
ſure my father won't bring a heathen to me? 
Ela. Sig. It is true, and that is our miſery, that 
as I {aid before, we have not a father to concern him 
ſelf in that part ſor us ; but 1 do not chink it is ſuc 


SY \» 
improper thing for you to do. Sure I could ſome 


religions 

rd, as ay or other bring it in, that I would make ſome 
7: ueſs at him; why, you have never offered at it in the 
00 high att, neither has he ſhewn you any ching of it; I do 
out you et ſo much as find that he ever has gone to church 
ut von ith us, ſince he appeared here ſo publicly. 

bly thut 8 Why, no, that's true; and I wordeve® be did 
z0ut yt indeed, eſpecially laſt Sunday, when he dined 
to be th ith us; but he made an W chat 1 wn, was 
o A will Fetente 8 


her life £/d. Siſt. well, acid 8 not 1 W laughed at 
„if he n at night, and aſked him, if ever he uſed to go to 
orch? or whether he went to _—_ that en 


an aff | no? | 9 4 214 


r part co go that day to: wait upon the Marquis de Mon- 
s ſenſc eon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. | 
to 50. Sift, The Spaniſh ambaſſador ! - why, den ha 
ong walls obliged to go to the Popiſii chapel with him too; 


the ambaſſador never fails at that time of day. 
| lay an hundred pounds he went to maſs with him i 


religion} Y 
Haves 59 7 


lines is done. 


AL. 82% Dear liter, vou are r poſſeſſed with Mr 
have of Y 's being a Papiſt; have you any particular no-* | 
as conl WS: of it? you perfectly fright me about it. : 


Sid. No, indeed, I muſt confeſs I have not the 
as 1 eit ground for it; Iwon't do him ſo much injuſtice : 
er into 
; I would aſk him downright i in ſo many words. 


1010 | 5 
— 87% Iwould not aſk him fuch a queſtion for an hun- 
"nt thinl ed pounds. ; 

g to hi“, Sift. And 1 4 not marry bim without *. 


t to do him for ten thouſand. 


** d you think he would be ſuch a fool as to tell me? 
E14 Siſ. Perhaps, he may not be ſo _—_— as not to 
ny what he is not aſhamed f.. 


ery, that 
zern him 
it is ſuc 


i 


w— 


F $48; Why, fo K didy andibe told es he hz chi-. 


re's a clue for you, find out that _ and your 


t it IL were in your cafe, I would be ſatisfied about: 


| 87% Why, if I ſhould, and he were really a Papiſt, 
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| F 780 J 
I -ſhould hate him the moment he confeſſed it, 


wot t fbr being a Papiſt, but for ſhewing he had ſo little 


concern for me, as to venture to'own it. 
Eid. Sil. So chat you think he ought rank to deny 
his religion, and diſown his principles, chan venture 
your diſp leaſure. 

SB. I ſhould think inks wnyindifferen, whether 
J was diſpleaſed or no, or that he preſumed upon my 
being ſo engaged to him, that I could not go off; ei- 
ther of which I Ar take for an unſufferable inſo- 


Eid. Sift. 8 * would hiv Musee his prin- 
ciples, and diſcover them when you could not hel) 
yourſelf pray which could be the greater inſult ? 

Sift. You ſtrive to puſh me unto a ſtrait, but 1 have 
a medium again that delivers me from the neceſſity on 
eitheir ſide, and that is, to ſhake of the ſuſpicion; and 
ſeeing you have no real ground for it, I cannot ſee 
why I ſhould terrify myſelf with a mere Jealouſy. 

Eid Siſ. 1 own I have no ground to ſuppoſe him a 
Papiſt; ; but I would-never:marry any man in the world 


without knowing what his principles are; it is no 


ſacisfaction to me to ſay he's not an Atheiſt, he is 
not a profane deſpiſer of religion: negatives are 
a poor foundation, fiſter, to go upon in a caſe of 
ſuch conſequence ; if he is of any religion, he ſhould 
tell it me, or I would have nothing to ſay to him. 
Si. Why, I told yon, he ſaid in particular, 
that he was of the church of Eagland as by law 
eſtabliſhed, - 
El. Sift. Why, firſt, dear fiſter, I told you that's 
nothing but what any Papiſt may ſay, even without a 
diſpeniation ; but however it ſeems he. did not do that, 
but in way of diſcourſe to other people; he did not 
ſay ſo ſeriouſly, in anſwer to any inquiry of yours, or 
to give you ſatisfattion.  * | 
Siſt. No, that's true; 1 I * not deſired any ſa- 
tisfaction of him; for I take thoſe caſual 1 | 


[: ris: 3: 


al. diſcoveries of himſelf to have more of nat 1 


in them, and to be leſs liable to ſuſpicion, than 
a formal ſtudied: anſwer to a; jealous or doubting 


queſtion and I have many reaſons fer my opinign too. 


Eld. Sift., Why, that may be true; but I cannot 


think that ſuch occaſional curſory, ſpeeches can, Hans 


ſolid foundation enough to ſatisfy you in a.thi 


ſuch moment; and I think I have the teſtimony of — 
fathers of. our reformation on my fide, who, without 
doubt, ſaw in it the great weight that lies on this | 


part, viz. of the advantage and neceſſity that there | is 


that huſband and wife ſhould be of the ſame opinion 
in religion one with another; when they appointed, | 


with;the office, of matrimony, that the communion be 
given to the married couple at every wedding, that 


it might appear not only that they both made a pro- 


feſſion of the Chriſtian religion, but they both agreed 


in che profeſſion of the ſame principles, and joined 
together in the ſame communion with the reformed 


Proteſtant churches, and with one another. And I 


think this is enough to convince you of the juſtice of 


our mother's injuactions, that we ſhould not marry, 


any man, how religious ſoever he was, unleſs he 
was-of the ſame opinion with ourſelves : or, as I ob- 
| ſerved above, that, as was the cuſtom, the man and 


the wife might communicate together. 


. Sift... I take. that to be done principally, to prevent 5 
Proteſtants. marrying with Papiſts, and to diſcover 
the fraud, if there was 17 You ſee that Practice; is 


left off now. 


Ed. Sift. 1 know it is left off, ſince other and leſer | 


differences among Proteſtants have made mutual « com- 


munion more difficult; but I think che reaſon of the 


thing remains, viz. that every couple ſhould know 


what communion they are of, and ſhould: be always, 


if poſſible, ſincere, and "without conſtrainty of the. 


ſame © SES with one another, 


* 1 rather think it is is off, deczuſe it is not 


thought 


I 
| 


cad % 
<i6ighit to'be of ſo much moment as they thought it 


15 then- 
Ed. Si. That is den becauſe religion itſelf is leſs 
In faſhion than it uſed to be, which indeed is too true: 
alſo marriages are how whelly taken up with mirth 
and gay things: but in thoſe days matrimqny ſeems 
to have been Fand ds d. as it really is in itſelf a 
ſolemn and ferious thing not to be ventured on rafi- 
y, conſidered of flightly, or performed with levity 
and looſeneſs: *tis a tranſaction of the greateſt weight, 
attended with circumſtances of the greateſt import- 
ance, and conſequences of the utmoſt concern to our 
welfare of miſery. The happineſs of life, the proſpe- 
rity. of families, and indeed the intereſt of the ſoul, is 
_ exceedingly dependent upon the good or bad conduct 
of both parties in this great affair; and to run head- 
long upon it, is rightly compared to a horſe ruſhing 
into the battle, and argues a 1 thoughtleſſneſs 
of what is before us. 
Si. Dear ſiſter, you terrify me with talking thus : ; 
what is it you would have me do? 
Ed Sift. I would have you take ſome meaſures, fuch 
as opportunity will not fail (in your converſation with - 
this gentleman) to preſent you with, that you may 
know not only negatively that he is not a hater and 
+ defpiſer of God and religion, but poſitively what his 
principles in religion are. You may go as far farther 
as you ſee room for it, but leſs than this you can ne- 
ver be ſatisfied with, and can never anſwer it to God, 
to yourſelf, to your mother's dying injunctions, nor 
to your children, if you ſhould have any, to venture 
upon marrying him without it. 

Si. If Mr——heard your diſeourſe he would think 
you were very much his enemy. 

' Eld. Sif, If he was in his ſenſes he would think 
me very much his friend. 

$i. No, no, quite the contrary I aſfare you. 

* Sift. Pray, my dear, let me afk you one que- 


ſtion; > 
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tion; for I muſt own to you this is one of my great 


ſuſpicions : Has he inquired nothing after your reli - 


gion, the profeſſion you make, or the opinion you 


are of? has he aſked you no queſtion about it neither? 
Sift. No, not a word, he knows better z he knows I 


ſhould: give him but a-ſhort anſwer if he ſhould aſk 


me any thing about my religion. What, do you think 
I' be catechis'd already? no, no; it is not come to 
that neither. 11 | 


Ed. Siſ. This is one of the ſtrongeſi grounds of 
ſuſpicion to me, and aſſures me that he has very little 


regard to religion in general, that he can pretend to 
marry you, and know nothing whether you are a 


_ Heathen or a Chriſtian, an Atheiſt or a religious per- 
Jon, a Papiſt br a Proteſtant, The man can haye no 


great value for religion that is ſo little concerned 


whether his wife have any or no; for I take the thing 


to weigh as much on one ſide as on the other, where 


there is any ſerious conſideration at bottom. 


Sift. Indeed we have had no diſcourſe about it. 4 
Ela. Siſt. It ſeems you are pretty well agreed, that 
is to ſay, that neither of you trouble your heads a- 


bout it: I muſt confeſs I think it will be a dreadful 


85. Why ſo? I tell you T have away: to prevent 
all the miſchief you fear, and that is, as I told you 


w- wv £4 T 


- 


before, am reſolved we will agree; tor if he is not 


of my opinion I will be of his opinion, and ſo we will 


never have any ſlrifſe. 


Ell. Siſ But ſuppoſe you cannot do this; for take 


all that for looſe talk: for example, ſuppoſe he ſhould 


be a Papiſt, 


* 


der you can ſuggeſt it of him. IRON 
+ Eld. Sift. You ſeem to be very much in the faſhion 
of our city-ladies, ſiſter; I am ſorry ſor it. 
Sift. What faſhion's that fiſter 3 )?: 
Eu Sin. Why, of 9 choioe of prin- 
N | . 2 , 


ciples, 


8%. L-won'tſo much as ſuppoſe ſuch athing; I won- 
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eiples, dl they ſee Ou ape age theirhuſbands hall 
de of. | 
Sie And 15 it not aber obliging 'cuſtam,' ſiſter, in 
2 young ladies? I think the gentlemen owe them a 
great d — for ſo much complaiſan ce. 

SM 83/h\T here ſeems to be ſomething of forecaſt i in 

1 I confeſs, viz. that they may be in a poſture to 
take any thing that offers; ; but there is Rug: of . 
rious religion in it. 

Si Well, there is a great deal of good Humour i in 

it, and it takes off the occaſions of religions diſputes 
afſterwards, which I take to be the 4 kind of fa- 
| - ily breaches. ©, 
Eid. $iſ. But is not a concurrence of Neider de⸗ 
fore hand a much better way, eſpecially conſidering 
that the inquiry is made during a ſtate of diſtance, and 
wlüle chere is a power of e Son P. of 
being unequally yokedꝰ > O20? 

Sif. Well, I am perſuaded there never was much a 
thing done, except by my ſtiff formal ſiſter. Did ever 
| ayoung ge entleman; when he came to court his miſtreſs, 
examine her, to know her principles, and aſk her what 
religion ſhe was of? or did ever a young lady, when 

ſhe was courted by any gentleman, ſet up to catechiſe 
him upon the Very his creed, * W as 1 fay, 
: 07 furly fiſter ?,-{ 1:41! 5 
.. Eld/Sife 3 that queftionwith.a queſtion 
j Lene Did ever a young lady that had any regard to 
religion, and the future happineſs of her -life, ſuffer 
Rerſelf to be courted-two- months by a firange perſon 
coming out of Italy, from the very bowels of ſuper- 
ſtition, and the very kingdom of Popery, and go on 
with him even to drawing of writings, and. never 
know what religion he was of, or whether he had any 
religion or no, except that the: had Rand * accident 
that he was not an Atheiſt? 

Si,. Well, I muſt take him PR bettey und! for works 

ou know; Tl make the beſt of him I can.” _ 


L 

Bid. Siſ. I am very ſorry that I can't prevail with 
you to prevent your own misfortunes __ it 5 ſo : 
eaſy to be done. 

Szf. You propoſe what 1 cannot fo much as mention 
20 him ;. I tell yon it would be the rudeſt thing; I'm 
ſure if he uld do ſo to me I ſhould ſpit in his face, 
and bid him go and look ſor one that was religious e- 
nough for him: Sure ner ſuch. thing 1 nd 
in the world! 1 

Eid. Sik: nd you- can talk. fo filter ! Do. your: 
not remember the paſſages about Mr when he 
courted my couſin ? did he not enter into a moſt 


ſerious pretty diſcourſe wich her about religion when 


we. were all at table with them * and don't you re- 
member we all ſaid, ay, and you too ſiſter; when you 
heard it, that he did it with ſo mueh modeſty, and ſo 


bandſomely, that nothing could be more becoming? 


and did not you, as well as I, call her eee fools 
for pretending to be diſguſted at it? f 

S/. But ſnhe took ill his public manner of doing it, 
which I think was wrong too. 

Eid. Siſ But I find you don't las or don't re- 
member the reſt of the ſtory: She expoſed-herfelf to 
the laſt degree by reſenting it. The caſe was this: 
Ihe gentleman had courted her ſome weeks, and liked 
her, nay, loved her very well, but was greatly per- 
plexed to find out what taſte of religion his miſtreſs 
had: He was loath to fall point- blank upon her with 
the queſtion, juſt as you ſay in your caſe, yet he was 


not willing to be ſatisſied with a ſecond-hand relation 


neither ; but one day when we were all together at 
my couſin's, the young gentleman ſupped there, and, 
after ſupper, her mother and he and I entering into a 


diſcourſe together of ſeveral matters, at laſt we began 


to talk of religion, and particularly of religious mateh- 
es, when we were agreeably ſurpriſed to hear him talk 
for our half an hour wholly upon that fubjet: You 
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were not there juſt when he _ 2 it, butt we all 


ve you an account of it. 

Sif. I was not there; I ſupped at Loodvi that night, 
wee came to you the next day, 1 ſuppoſe. 
Aud. Sif. Vou did ſo; but it would have pleaſed you 

to have heard him talk. He began with the meaning 
and nature of religion, how it conſiſted chiefly in na- 
tural duties, the eech of the knowledge and acknow- 

ledgement of a God governing the world; to whom 

we owed the homage of our lives, and of all we enjoy- 
ed, and muſt account for the uſe or abuſe of them: 
Then he obſerved how pleaſant and agreeable a reli- 
gious life was, how it was religion alone that made. 
life happy, families pleafant, ſociety agreeable; and 
relations comfortable; how miſerably ſome families 
were brought up for want of it; how beautiful it was 
to ſee an unity between relations in matters of that 

nature, and how: dreadful the ſtrife * in e 

where it was otherwiſe. * 

Siſ. Where was ſhe all the while 3 . 

- Eld. Siſ. She fat juſt· by him, and he held ber by the 
hand all the while: He went on then to tell us a great 
many pleafant ſtories of families that he had known: 
How in ſome the huſband was religious, and the wife 
Atheiſtic and profane; and in others the wife was re- 
ligious, and the huſband rakiſh, looſe, and profligate; 
and how. miferable the one made the life of the other. 
Then he gave himſelf a looſe to talk of the conſtant, 
never · failing felicity of families where there was a 
harmony in religious things between hufband and 
wife; and then, to try her, I ſuppoſe, or perhaps to 
prevent her thinking he pointed his diſcourſe at her, 
he turned to her, and ſmiling, My dear, ſays he, if 
there be any defect on that account between you and 
I, it will be on my ſide; but L hope to be helped Jor- 
ward by you. 


 Sif. That was a kind of a wheedle bs thans a. 


ſerious turn in * talk: And I ſuppoſe ſue took = 


4 


. 
J 
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Eid. Sif. No, no, ſhe took it otherwiſe, I aſſure 
you; for he might eaſily ſee ſhe was not pleaſed. How- 
ever, he went on, and told us à long ſtory of a couple 
that were married, and were both very religious, and 
yet, ſaid he, they never had any happineſs, any'agree- 


ment, or any practical religion in the family: this put 


me upon inquiry into the cireumſtances of it. Why, 
Madam, ſays he, one was of one opinion in religion, 
and one was of another; both of them were tenacious 


of their own opinion, and cenſorious of the other; 


one went to one place to worſhip, and one to ano- 


ther; one prayed to God in one part of the houſe, 


and one in another. Why, fays I, they prayed to the 
ſame God, I hope; ſure charity might have taught 


them to have prayed together ! So far from that, Ma- 


dam, ſays he, that they not only never prayed with 
one another, but I believe they ſcarce ever prayed for 
one another in their lives, but looked upon one ano- 
ther as Heathens and Publicans, and ſuch as God him- 
ſelf would not hear. LRN. 

This was a fad family, Sir, ſaid I; but I hope there 
are very few ſuch in this nation where religion is ſo 
heartily eſpouſed, Truly, Madam, ſays he, it may 
teach us what occaſion, there is for us to ſeek out for 
religious wives, and to take care to be agreeable huſ- 
bands to them, when we have them. And here he ſaid 
a great many handſome things indeed of the little con- 


cern men generally took upon themſelves, either to 


marry religious wives, or to ſee that the opinions of 
thoſe they married were not too much ſhocking with 


their own ; and eſpecially that when men had-religi- 
ous wives, or women had religious huſbands, they did 
not ſtudy, as much as lay in them, on both ſides, to 


bring their opinions to agree with one another, bear- 


ing with one another, yielding as much as poſſible to 
ane another, and the like; that, as the ſcripture ſaid, 
heir prayers might not be hindered. | 


Sif 


Eu. Sif. 
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Si ene was this the diſcourſe that ſhe did 


not like? 


Eis Siſ L am ſure ber mother and L libad it; but 


fhe behaved herſelf ſo fimply about it the next days. 


that gave him a ſurfeit of her religion, and he decli- 
ned her afterwards upon that very account; for, as he 
told me ſince very ſeriouſly, ſhe diſcovered ſuch a tem- 
per at that time, ſuch a general diſlike of a religious 


life, and of a regular family, tat male him ker 
larlx afraid of her. | 


Sik Ay, ay, he ſhould: ee gone If he was 40 nice 3 


1 ſhould have liked his diſcourſe no better than ſhe did. 
Eid. Siſ. How can you ſay fo, filter, when you can- 


not but remember how OR. like. it hea you heard 
L ? $67 iNIJ 


877 1 ſhould have thought i it was tod puklia though, 


and that. it was a kind of forcing me to a neceſſity of 
giving an t of my e whether I would or 
non. 

Eid. 855. Well, what you would og done 1. know 
not; but I. think no woman in her ſenſes could have 


diſliked ſuch a principle as he went upon: It plainly 


ſhewed her that he was a man that placed the princi- 
pal felicity of his life upon having a religious wiſe, a 


religious converſation in his family, and a ae 


government of it as it inereaſed. 
8. What was that to the purpoſe! She ww have 
had him without ity and he was bare called of it. 


afterwards. 3 Ne 


. Eld. Sift. Les, yes, the would ave: had himvioichobt 
it, that was her folly :- But he was reſolved he would 


not have her without it, and that was his wiſdom ;- 


and there was an abſolute neceſiity- for * to 1 ba- 


forehand what he had to expect. 
S885. Well, I would not 3 by 81 he 
ſhould een have gone, I ſay, and taken a fool, for his 
own 1 he could have found her. 
ell, and he did go; and. you know he 

de 
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married afterwards a op ſenſible; ſober, and religions 
. woman, and they are a very happy family as any'T 
know; | whereas our fooliſh” couſin, you fee, has mar- 
ried a rake, a fellow of no religion; and is as miſer- 
able almoſt as it is poſſible for a woman that Nas a 
d eftate tq be made in this world. 
Siſ. Well, ſiſter, and how do you br this ory 
jos - to my caſe! I hope I am not going to marry a 
rake as ſhe has done; if l thought i it, was ſo 1 would 
ſoon clear myſelf. i wh 
Eid. * No, no, fiſter, I do not ſay o; Bi Hire 
are many kinds of huſbands to make a ſober” woman 
miſerable | beſides rakes, that I aſſure you; nor was it 
upon that account that I told you the ſtory. 
Si What, about differing in opinions you . 
I muſt confeſs, I think ſiſter, you are too! nice in that 
caſe, and run it up, I ſay, too high. I can give many 
inſtances where ſuch matches do very well. 5 
Eld. Siſ. Pretty well, you ſhould have faid ; and I 
know where you are a-goi „ bag name a family. I 
ſuppoſe you mean our couſin Martha, and our nd 
James ; one a e — and che other a 
Quaker. 3 
8% Well, ſuppols I did mean thoſe, they live ve · 
ry comfortably, and love one anc:her very well. 
Ala. Siſ. Fam glad you have named them, becauſe 
I would argue from the beſt example you can give. I 
allow they live as well as it is poſſible for two of ſo 
wide and irreconſileable principles to do, and it is ow- 
ing to a world of good humour, affection, and chari- 
ty in both of them; but if you think there is not ſom̃e- 
thing wanting between them which ought to be be- 
tween a man and his wife, ſomething eſſential to what 
we call happineſs, ſomething they would give half 
their eſtate to have, and the want of which robs them 
of the ſweeteſt part of relation, and of the beſt and 
moſt ſolid comfort wy 4a nes * or 105 you "A 
10 1 e «hc » : 3. 177 228 at 
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that they are not both ſenſible of it yo are « greatly 
miſtaken ., ,. .. 

_— Ido not converſe. much with them, — I; ; but 
I know they are a very loving couple, and every bo- 
fy takes notice of it, and admires them for it. 

Eid. Sif. Before I go on where I was ſpeaking, let 
me take notice to you, that your very laſt words now 
are an argument on my ſide. It is true, they are ad- 
mired for their kind and pleaſant way of living one 
with another; and why is it! but hecauſe it is ſo ſel- 
dom, ſo rare, fo wonderful indeed, to find two of dit- 
ferent. opinions agree ſo well, that all people wonder 
at theſe two: And ſhall any young woman, that va- 
lues her peace, and lays any ſtreſs upon the happineſs 
of an agreement with her huſband, venture upon fach 
a circumſtance, in which it muſt needs be next to a mi- 
racle if, ſhe has any ſuch happineſs? ' 

0 87 You do not aar, bur, there may be many more 
ſuch, 

Ela. Sif Well, but Th keep to your own example, 
and I will convince you, ſiſter, that, even in theſe two, 
who are happy to a miracle, yet there is an exception 
to their felicity; and, though they love enticely, and 
that love covers a multitude” of things, yet, I ſay, they 
find ſomething wanting which other people have, and 
ſomething that the would be glad to have; and L have 
had frequent 7 ions, in ſerious diſcourſe With her, 
to hear her ſpeak her mind freely to me in this very 
caſe ; particularly, I will give you one example of it, 
viz. One Sunday morning when I went to church with 


her, O! ſaid ſhe ro me, couſin, if I could bur get this 4 


dear Jemmy of mine to go to church with me? 
ſays I, what then? What then! ſays ſhe; 
I ſhould be the happieſt woman upon earth: 
it is the melancholieſt thing, continued ſhe, to ,o a- 
lone to the werſhip of God, and the man chat I dove, 
and is to me as my own ſoul, won't worſhip with me; 
it breaks my heart it quite takes away all the * 
ort 


* then | 
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fort of my life. A while after this, as we walked along 
the ſtreet to go to church, ſhe fetched a deep figh : 
What's the matter with you, ſaid I, couſin'? The mat- 
ter, couſin! ſays ſhe, 106 there; you'll ſee what's the 
matter: There's Mrs, with her huſband and all 
her children, Zoing hand in hand to ſerve God toge- 
ther: They live a heayenly life; while we, though we 
love one another better than they do a vgs deal,yet 
live like two Rrangers on the ſabbath-day, whatever 
we do all the reſt of the week. Now, what think you 
of all their apparent affection to one another ſiſter ? 
Will that make up the loſs ? © © 
Siſe They lire very comfortably for all that; and 
their love makes up all thoſe intervals in their ſatiſ- 
faction. 7 F * 1 e . 
Eid. Sif. Well, I'll tell you how comfortably they 
live? I aſſure you, though they are patterns to the 
whole world for extraordinary affection, and their 
love is fo uninterrupted that it does make up abun- 

dance of other things, yet here, I ſay, it makes up no 
interyals;” I can 7 2 you of it; nay, I think verily, 
that affection, which it is confeſſed they have one for 
another, and for which they are both fo admired, 
makes it the worſe, at leaſt, 'it makes it the more 
grievous to bear; and the part I am telling you will 
prove it. Pray let me go on with it: I came back with 
her and dined, and ir dinner, honeſt James takes 
up his gloves and his cane, and came and kiſſed her, 
and prepares to go to the Quakers meeting. She could 
hold no longer then, but burſt out into tears. He was 
extremely anxious to know what ailed her, but ſhe 
could not ſpeak: ſhe was unwilling to grieve him, and 
unwilling to ſay any thing that was unkind ; he preff- 
ed her a long time, and ſaid a thouſand tender kind 
things that I hardly expected from him; but that 
made her cry the more. At laſt, I ſaid to him ſmi- 
ling, I know what troubles her, but you won i relieve 
her, Wen't I! fays he, a little moved; why kw 
e ou 
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affection; yet as 
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thou lay: 17 I would let out my blood to do her any 


good, ; and the knows I would ſtick at nothing to do 
or her. Why, ſays I, you, won't ſerve God with her. 
Won't II ſays he; yes, I would with all my heart if 
ſhe would let me. This I found laid a foundation for 
ſome diſpnte about their principles ; but ſhe wiſely a- 


| 8 that, and I perceived it, ſo I put it off. I dare 


0 fays I, ſhe would give all ſhe has in the world 
would but go to church with her now. At that 


ſhe burſt out, . wt full of tears. Ay, ſays ſhe, I 


would give bim back my jointure with all my heart. 
He took her in his arms, and, with all the tendereſt 
and kindeſt expreſſions that he was capable of, endea- 
voured to pacify her, and put an end to k, as a thing 
they could not diſpute of without unkindneſs, and 
therefore better to 8 avoided : but it took up the 


. whole afternoon to reſtore them to one another, and 


ſhe neither went to the church nor he to the meeting; 
and yet here was nothing but kindneſs and = 


between them all this while, | 


 Sife U never heard any thing of this before. oF 
Ed. Sift. But I have rr 2 great deal more from 
her, and fr rom him too, though ſhe loves him to an ex- 
tremity; and, to give him his due, he merits all her 
a is a very ſober religious woman, 
ſhe is ready to break her heart to think ſometimes what 
a life ſhe lives ; ſhe can ſcarce ever talk to me of any 
thing elſe, I having been ſomething more intimate with 


her on thoſe occaſions than ordinary. 


Sit. What has ſhe to complain of? Has ſhe not a 
kind huſband ? And does he not give her all the liber - 
ty and freedom in the world? Does ſhe not go as fine, 
and dreſs as well as ſhe pleaſes ? Does he not keep her 
a coach, and give her leave to give her own liveries, 
and go where and do what ſhe w ill? Does ſhe not live 
like a queen? What can ſhe complain of??? 

Eid. Sift. Her caſe, in a word, ſiſter, is the very caſe 
our r dear mother warned us of; and it is not hard - 

8 te 
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tell yon what ſhe has to complain of; ſhe is a very 
ſober religions woman, that ſerves God night and day, 
wich a fincerity and devotion not eafy to be found a- 
mong women, as the world goes now; and VII tell 
you what grieves her, and what ſhe complains of. 
Her-huſband is as religious too in his way as ſhe is 
in hers; but as there is no harmony or concurrence. 
in their ſeveral principles and ways of worſhip, fo 
there can be no public ſtated family-worſhip. He 
does not join with her, nor ſhe cannot join with him; 
ſo all the thing called Family-religion, the glory of a 
married ſtate, and the comfort of family-ſociety, is 
entirely loſt ; the ſervants are left ungoverned, the 
children unguided ; and there again is her grief dou- 
bled, ſhe has four little young children. It is true, 
he is à man of too good a humour to deny or re- 
ſtrain her in the education of her children ; but it is 
a fad thing to her to be obliged to inſtruct and cau- 
tion her children againſt the practice of their father, 
whoſe life ought to be their pattern, and his practice 
their example. O ſiſter! if ever you come to loox 
iato ſuch a condition, with a feeling ſenſe of it as 
your own, you will find it is not all the tenderneſs 
of the moſt affectionate huſband in the world can 
make up the loſs of theſe things. On the other hand, 
he has his diſſatisfactions toa ; he is as ſad on the ac- 
count of her difference from him as ſhe is for his 
difference from her; fo that, in ſhort, the unhap- 
pineſs is mutual. 117361 | WTR 
Sit. They ſhould” have conſidered. and prevented 
theſe things beforehan d. 3 
Eld, Sift, That's true ſiſter; and that's the rea- 
ſon of all my diſcourſe to you; that's my propoſal to 
you, and the reaſon why I preſs you ſo much to eome 
to a certainty in theſe things. You will have ſad re- 
flections hereafter, when it is paſt remedy. 
Sid. I am not ſo nice in the point; I told you my 
F 
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8 for it; if he can't come up to me I can 


come up to him. I am ſure he is no Quaker. 


Eld. Sift. I hear you ſiſter ; you make light of it 
now. I believe he is no Quaker, but he way be 
worſe ;z and you are not ſure he will equal that Qua- 
ker in goodneſs of humour, kindneſs, and affection, 


the want of which, I moſt tell you, will make the 
want of the other be ſo much the worſe to bear. 


- Sift. Well, 1 muſt run the venture of it I think; 
it is gone too far to break off now. 

Eid. Siſ. I have not been perſuading you to break 
it off ſiſter ; you miſtake me; I am only arguing, 
or rather perſuading you to inform yourſelf of things, 


and know beforehand. what you are going to do, that 


you may net run into miſery blindfold, and make 
your marriage be, as old Hobbes ſaid of his death, 


A leap in the dark. 


Sif. chink all marriage is a leap in the dark in 
one reſpect or another. 


Eld. Sif. Well, ſiter, if it be ſo, it ſhould.not be 


ſo in matters of religion, in whatever other caſe it is 


ſo; that ſhould be clear, whatever is doubtful ; that 
ſhould be examined into, and perfectly diſcovered, 


whatever is omitted; the miſtakes in this are etui 


to both ſides, and often irretrievable, and the con- 


ſequences diſmal. 


S.,. It is all a hazard, and that amongſt the reſt. 

#14. Sift, No, no, ſiſter I am firm in my opinion; 
you and I have often argued it, when you ſeemed to 
be of my mind. It is true, there is a hazard in e- 
very part of the change of life; we riſk our peace, 
our affection, our liberty, our fortunes; but we 
ought never to riſk our religion. 


87% Why, I am not running the riſk of my own 


Feligion, though I do not know his. 
Ed. Sif. Yes, truly, in ſome meaſure, ſiſter, you 
do, and your own words acknowledged it juſt now. 


Did not you ſay, that if he would not be of your o- 


pinion 
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pinion, you would be of his? And is it not often 65 
we ſee young women change their opinions, nay, 
changs the very principles of their religion, in com · 
pliance with their huſbands ? 
Si. Well, and is it not very well to'doſo? 
Eid. Sift. If their principles were ill founded before, 


they do well to change them, to be ſure; but is it 


not oftener that they rather abandon principle than 
exchange it, loſe their religion than increaſe it? for 
you cannet ſuggeſt, that all the women who have 
changed their opinions, in compliance with their 
huſbands, were wrong before, and have changed for 
the better.. 

S. It is better fo far, that it takes away the foun- 
dation of family-breaches, which you ſpeak of. 

Ela. Sig. But it is a ſad exchange if it be wrong; 
for the woman then exchanges the peace of her con- 
ſchnce for peace with her . huſband, loſes her reli- 
gion, and gives up her principles, inſtead of exchan- 

g them for better. 

S There may be ſome compli iance fare, without 
entirely abandoning principles ; you ogy no me- 
dium between right and wrong. 

Eld. Siſ. Why, take our coufin we were ſpeaking 


of, or her huſband” the Quaker ; Jet them ſtand for 
| the example; ſuppoſe ſhe, in compliance with him, 


for you know ſhe has affection enough to do any-poſ- 


ſible thing to oblige him, ſhould turn Quaker, would 


ſhe not retain a ſting in her ſoul that would Aww 
all her inward peace! 


Sift. I don't know what to fay to that's Quakers 


are Chriftians 1 hope? 


Eld. 'Sif. I won't enter into that 3 Pl allow them 


to be Chriſtians too; but take it of him as well as of 


her; ſuppoſe him to change then, and come over to 
her, then it would be the ſame in him: whieh is all 


one to the caſe in hand. Pray where is the ſelicity 
of, ſuch a match, where one or other is ſuppoſed 5 
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act without conſcience, or againſt conſcience; all their 


days, for conjugal peace, and to ſacriſice principle to 


affection? are not theſe ſtill invincible e for 
what I am perſuading to? Y 


Sz/. I ſcarce know what you are perſuading to, not I. 

£19. Sift. Yes, you do, ſiſter, very well; however, 
P!] repeat it as often as you ſay ſo : I am urging the 
abſolute neceſſity of young people comparing their re- 


£ ligious principles and opinions before marriage; and 


ſeeing that they agree, at leaſt ſo far as to lay, no 
ſoundation of a religious breach in the family after 


marriage; that they may worſhip God together, join 


in family-precepts, and ſupport family- religion; that 
they may agree in their mſtruRtions to their children, 
and jein in ſetting them examples; that there may be 
no diſputings or dividings againſt one another, but a 


mutual harmony in the propagating their own eternal 


intereſts, and that they may 89 hand in hand Abe 


true way to heaven. 


Sift. And cannot this Rappen to 8 Sade aſet- | 


tlement of circumſtances beforehand, that we muſt 
capitulate about religion as we do about jointures, 


and ſettle principles as we ap debreer * before- 


hand? 
Eld. Shs T hat 3 it may (mat; or cannot 8 io, 1 


2 will not. ſay, ; but if you will take the world at large, 


as it is now ſtated, between thoſe that have no religi- 


on at all, and thoſe who differ from others, you muſt 
allow, lier, it is a lottery of a thouſand blanks to 


one prize; and who that value their own: Peace would 


venture the odds? 


Sf, Thelieve-I ſhall ventgrg for e af 
Eld Sth. Then, either you have no principle now 


ſiſter or tis ten bo's ana but you give 1 it up ben on 


are married. Seen. whe 


Si. Perhaps you may Ba: mila in hath | 
Kue ee 11 am, ge) 4 a third Which * was go. 
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jag to add, but reſtrained” it in reſpe& to you, in 


which I believe I ſhall not be miſtaken. 

Sz Let us have it however. 

- Eid. Siſ. If you will have it then, it is this 3 that 
(to repeat the former) either as I ſaid, you have no 
principle now, or will give up your principles when. 


you are married, or will be very. miſerable in a con- 


tinual family · ſtrife to maintain them. 

- Siſ. It muſt all be ventured ſiſter; I ſee no remedy 

now; there's no going back at this time of day. 
[After this dilcourks, the eldeſt ſiſter, ſeeing her 

reſolute, gave it over; and the young lady was as 


good as her word, for ſhe put all to the venture, as 


will appear in the following dialogue. J. 
1A 1 G U E 18 


IHE young lady mentioned in the foregoing dia- 

_ logue is now to be viewed in another ſtation of 
life; ſhe was not altogether ſo thoughtleſs of her cir- 
cumſtance, or ſo unconcerned'as ſhe ſeemed to be by 


her diſcourſe to her ſiſter about what was before her; 


but ſhe had not the conduct or reſolution of her fi- 
ſters to carry her through; however, ſhe did take 
one ſtep ſufficient to leave a ſad example of a father 
perfectly unconcerned about the. religious ſettlement 


of his children, and. making the good of their ſouls 
no part of his care. | | 


* 


It was but a few days after the difcourſe.which the: 
had held with her ſiſter, that her father and ſhe had 
the following dialogue one evening, after the gentle- 


man who courted her was gone away; her father be- 
ing in a parlour. all alone, called her to him, and 


began with her thus. 


Da. I am in no haſte Sir. 


R 3; af Fac. 
7 
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Fa; Well, child, I ſappoſe your ceremonies begin 
do de pretty well over now z. when are we to bring 
this buſineſs to a concluſion? r 
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on you theſe ſix or ſeven weeks; 1 hope you. know 
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Fa. Well, but iin halle; ; you may be 
Pt he would be willing to have the inconveniencies 
of coming and going chus late be over; and as long 
as both ſides us ee ay thoukl we. Tt im 
in ſuſpenſe? K 33 t 

Da. I — keep him in ſuſpenſe Sink on 

Fa. Well then, if you are agreed, let us put an 


_- to it my dear, and, tell me what day r will 


be married, and Pl maker the appointment. 
Da. Agreed Sir 1 1 Ow agreed. to nothing, It is 


all between him and 


Fa. How do you cri child! ? he hes now waited 


one another's minds before now. 

Da. We have ſpent fix or ſeven weeks indeed in 
his viſits,; talking and rattling of Things: in general ; J 
but I am not much the wiſer for it. 

Fa. Why, you are a little better acquainted; T hope, 
than you were at firſt child z do you like the 2 


| tleman, or have you any thing to object? 


Da. Sir, T don't trouble myſelf much with objec- 
tions; Sir, I leave it all to yau; I reſolve to do as 
you will have me to do; I won't do as. my * 
dis: 45S ; 

Fa. Well, you are in the right there ;- but I age 
e is no occaſion neither: this gentleman i is a man 
of ſobriety, and of a good character. 

Da. I hope, Sir, you have informed yourſelf fully 


of that; for I leave it all-to you es ane Wan his 


religian too. 
Fa. 'T-have 5 FRY A great many 3 abild; 


| he is a very honeſt good ſort of a gentleman, 1 aſſure 


you. 

Da. I hope you have good grounds. to be ſatisfied 
Sir, for I: depend upon you, Sir, for every thing: I 
know you would not propoſe him to me 11 he was 


dot a very ſober good man. 


Fa. lam . larisfied of that my Gear. | 
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Do. And of his being a religious perſon Sir? You 
know what ty mother obliged us to on her death- 
bed. I hope, Sir, you have a good account of his 
being a ſober rel n 4 ne it all IS 
Sir, ) $UJF:74. Th 

Fa. Yes, yes, my PEP ha is a very ve good 
man, for oughe I know, I aſſurs ou. 

Da. He is a Proteſtant Sir, is not he? 


Fa. A Proteſtant; child! pes, pes, he SO? ou 


a Proteſtant all the while I'traded with him; L have 
had an account of it from ſeveral people. A Pro- 


teſtant! yes, yes, you ay be ſure he | is a ay ra | 


J dare fay he is. | 
Da. Well, Sie, if you are ais, 1 have no more 
to ap- 
Fa. Nay, child, why Joſt thou put it ſo: all vpan 
me? I believe he is a good man, and religious e- 
nough; I did not bring him up, nor I have not aſk- 
ed him 43 religious he is; I do not enter into theſe 
things with folks; every one's religion is to himſelf, 


Da. Well, Sit, if you are Ganched, I mult, ve: la-. 


3 tisfied, to * ſure. 


Fa. Nay, I would have you be fate too child; | 


cannot you aſk him what religion he is of? 

[Here the father ſeemed a little unwilling to have 
it all lie upon him]. 

Da. I cannot aſk him ſuch a queſtion, not I; be- 
des, Sir, if you are ſatisfied, I ſhall look no farther. 

Fa. I. know not what occaſion there is to be ſo 
ſcrupulous); you. ſee what ridiculous work your fi- 
ſter made of it, and yet married the ſame man two 
years after. 

Da. Sir, I do not make any 8 noe 1 if you 
are ſatisfied, I ſhall do as you would have me; I do 
not ſuppoſe you would have me have him if he Was 
not a very ſober man.” 

[She has nothing i in has but the ſame dull forp of 
doing every * her father would have her do]. 


Fa. 
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Fa. T tell thee, child, T dare ſay he ie very ſober 
— man, and will make a very kind huſband 11 
can ſay no more tothe. 

Da. All I deſire to know f is, that he 1 is 2 Prote- 
Bake 3 z I hope you are ſure of that Sir. | 
Fa. Dear child, what makes thee talk ſo? 

Da. He has lived a long time in. mg: dir, where, 

they ſay, they are all Papiſts. 
Fu. Why, ſo did I, child, when 1 was a 7 young 
man, but never turned Fapiſt; I dare fay Mr —— 
is A Proteltant ; 3: L never heard any one ſuſpect him 
before. 

It may be nen by this dull and empty diſcourſe 
on both fides, that this poor young lady went on 


tanquam bover, like the ox to the ſlaughter, not know. 
ing, or not conſidering, that it was for her life. She | 


reſolved all her ſcruples into that weak way of an- 


ſwering, I leave it all ro you Sir; I hope you are | 
ſatisfied Sir; and I'll do as you would have me 


Sir, and the like; not conſidering that ſhe had a fa- 
ther that. laid no ireſs upon any thing but the mo- 
ney; his whole care was for the ſettlement, and the 
. eſtate, not inquiring into the principles of. the per- 


fon; and therefore his anſwers are as ſilly for a fa · 


ther as hers for a wife, viz: That he dare ſay the 


gentleman was a very ſober good man ; that he had 
known him a long time, and did not. queſtion but 
- he was a Proteſtant, and: the like. In a word, the- 

girl left it all to her father; and the father, perfectly 
indifferent as to matters of religion, left it out of his 
inquiry. And thus they were married in a few weeks: 
after; and abundance of mirth and jollity they had, 
which covered all the . of. edis for 
'a great while. 

At length, the lady went home to her houſe in the 
city, which was 3 furniſſied. Among o- 
ther rich furniture, the rooms were exceedingly ſto- 
=o with a noble collection of very fine . 
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done by the beſt maſters in Italy; the part of laly 
where this gentleman had lived, viz. the Duke of 


Tuſcatiy's* country, being particularly eminent for 
choice pictures. It happened after ſhe had been ſome 


time at home, had ſettled her houſe, and had finiſh- 


ed the decorations of her rooms, that her huſband 


bringing ſome very fine pictures home, which were 


newly arrived from Ixaly, had, among others, three 


very choice pieces hung up in their bed-chamber ; 
whereof one being a picture of che crucifixion, ex- 
tremely valuable and fine, he centrived to have hang- 


ed up by the bed-fide. 7 5 PEEL 
His wife, not uſed to ſuch things, perfectly igno- 
rant of the deſign, not at all acquainted with the uſe 


made of them in Popiſh countries, took no manner 


of notice of it at firſt, taking it to be only brought in 
there as it was a moſt noble piece of painting, and 


that her huſband thought it was the beſt thing he 
could grace her chamber with. It happened her two 
ſiſters came together ſome time aſter, as is uſual, to 


ſee her houſe, and to ſee the fine collection of paint- 


ings, which they had been told ſo. much of. And 
| after ſome time, their ſiſter and their new brother 


led them through all the apartments, which were 
indeed extremely fine. The brother-in-law, as what 
he took great delight in, made it his buſineſs to tell 
them the deſign. of the ſeveral pictures, what places 
or fine houſes ſuch and ſuch repreſented, what ſto- 


ries and what faces others were drawn for, and the 
like; and being his wife's ſiſters, he treated them 


with all the freedom and kindneſs imaginable. | 
When they came to the erucifixion, which hung 


by the bedſide, he told them there was one of the 


fineſt pieces of painting in England; told them the 
name of the painter that had drawn it, who, he ſaid, 


was one of the belt maſters! in Italy; and Ill aſſure 
| 185. ſiſter, ſays he, this is counted a fine thing in 
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But why muſt it hang in your bed · chamber bro. 


thing of what ſhe had ſaid to her ſiſter. O Madam, 


Jays he, they always have theſe things in their bed. | 


chambers in Italy on a religious account. Well, ſays 


the ſiſter, but as we do not make uſe of them that | 


way, methinks they are better any where elſe. Why, 
fiſter, ſays he, our bed · chambers are places where 


we are, or ought to be moſt ſerious, Why, ſays ſhe 
-again, but we that are Proteſtants do not make a re- 


ligious uſe of them. Not ſo much perhaps, ſays he, 
as the Romans do; but I cannot ſay but that they 


may be uſeful to aſſiſt devotion. Not at all ſays the 
- fiſter. Ar. leaſt, Madam, ſays he, they can be no 
diſadvantage to us; we want all poflible helps in our 
adorations. We have the promiſe of the ſpirit of | 
God to aſſiſt us, ſays the ſiſter, very warmly, and 
need no idolatrous pictures. He ſaw ſhe was tart, and | 
ſeemed to be forward to diſpute, which he avoided ; If 
ſo he called them to look on another picture, and thai 
"paſſed off the diſcourſe. . , 
After they had gone through ſeveral apartments, 
and had admired the fine paintings, as indeed they 
well deſerved, they came to his clofet. He would | 
have ayoided going in, and told them it was in con - 
fuſion, and not worth their ſeeing; but his wife ha- 
ving told them it was her huſband's cloſet, they would 
not be denied. When they went in, they were ſur- 


priſed with the moſt charming pictures that ever their 


eyes had beheld, with abundance of rarities, which 
their new brother, being very curious, had picked | 
up in his travels; and, in a little room on one fide } 
of his cloſet, upon a table covered with a carpet of 


the fineſt work they had ever ſeen, ſtood a pix or re- 
peſitory of the Hoſt, all of gold, and above them an 


altar piece of moſt exquiſite painting. He was indeed 


jealous of being betrayed by theſe things: but rob 
Wes 5 | | ing 


ther? fays the other married ſiſter, not ſuſpecting a- 
ny thing, for her eldeſt ſiſter had not told her of any | 


r fe 


| r 
being none but the ladies, who had never ſeen ſuch 
chings before, and knew nothing by the form, they 


that ſhe was eaſily impoſed upon. 


here the eldeſt ſiſter could not forbear obſerving, that 
all the pictures on that whole fide of the room were 
religious pieces, and, We ſtill without much fſuſ-. 
picien, ſhe ſaid to him, I obſerve, brother, you gen- 
tlemen that have lived in Italy are ſo in love with 
Popiſh cuſtoms that you are always full of theſe 
church-paintings : here's nothing bur repreſentations 
of Chrift and the Virgin Mary, in one ſhape or ano- 
ther, in every room in your houſe. She went on 
jeſtingly for ſome time, till ſhe came to the upper end 
of the room, to a picture which hung juſt over an 
eaſy chair, and which had a curtain drawn over it: 
he thought ſhe would not have let her curioſity out- 
run her good manners, and ſo did not 3 
her opening it; but ſhe made no ſeruple of offerin 
eo fling back the curtain; but ſoon found it won 
not run back, being, as ſhe found afterwards, to draw 
up in feltoons with pulleys; However, ſhe diſcover- 
ed by what ſhe had done, that the picture was the 
ſame with that in the bed-chamber, viz. a large cru» 
ifix op picture of the crucifixion... . + _ --/ 
She ſaid no more, but haſtened to view what was 
arther to be ſeen, yet ſo, as that it was eaſy to diſ- 
over the was in no little diſorder. Her ſiſter that 
came with her diſcovered it firſt, and aſked what ail- 
ed her? Then the new married ſiſter, whoſe houſe 
ſhe was in, came to her with the ſame queſtion : ſhe 
owned to them ſhe was not very well, and. that pre- 
ſently gave her an excuſe to withdraw into the wo- 
man's apartment, where ſhe had room to recollect 


retired without ſo much as diſcovering what it was; 
and as for his wife, ſhe was ſo perfectly ignorant 


They paſſed from this place to the other ſide of the 
cloſet, where were abundance of very fine pieces; but 


herſelf. Howeyer, ſhe took care not to give the leaſt: | 


cauſe 
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_ cauſe to ſuſpect what ailed her, till ſhe got an oppor. 


tunity, when no body was in the room with her but 
her youngeſt ſiſter, (ſhe who was firſt married), and | 
then ſhe burſt out into tears, and taking her ſiſter a- 
bout the neck with the greateſt paſſion imaginable; | 
O my dear ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this poor child is utterly | 
undone. | Undone !-ſays her ſiſter, what do you mean? | 
J think ſhe's nobly married. O ſiſter! I tell you 
ſhe's undone; the man's a Papiſt! Somebody came 
into the room juſt as ſhe had ſaid this, ſo that her 
ſiſter had no ov, to aſk her any further; and ſhe, 
to prevent it, added, I'M tell vou more by and by; 
ſo they paſſed it over. # 
Vou may be ſure it was, after this, a very uneaſy | 
hour the two ſiſters ſpent in the ceremonies of their 
viſit, both longing earneſtly to be at liberty to tall 
together, one to diſburden her mind, which was op- 
preſſed with what ſhe had formerly ſuſpected, and 
now found confirmed; and the other to hear the Par- | 
ticulars of what ſhe was ſo ſurpriſed at. | 
It was not long before they got away; and as ſoon | 
as ever they were in their coach, the married ſiſter | 
| ſaid, Dear ſiſter, you have ſo ſurpriſed me with what 
you told me juſt now that I thought every minute | 
an hour till 1 got away, that I might talk about it; 
1 entreat you what makes you talk as you do? 
| Eid. Siſ. O ſiſter! Tam too well fatisfied of it: l 
an ſure it is ſo, I ſuſpected it all along before they | 
i8 ' were married, but now I am convinced of it; I am 
as ſure of it as if I had ſeen. him at high maſs. 
© [Here ſhe tells her what ſhe had ede upon his 
pictures and cruciſixes J. 
Married Siſ. Now you furpriſe me again; you ſay 
you ſuſpected it all along. 
7 0d. 8% Indeed 1 did: though I 1 own I know no 
| reaſon why I did ſo. 
Is Mar. Siſ But why dis you nüt warn hon of it? ſhe 
7 | 5, Sagt to have pon ; certainly ſhe would _ 
of 7 Ip Ave 
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very unkind not to warn her of it. 


nd IId. Siſ. I did very plainly tell her my ſuſpicions3 
bot a5 had no ground to faſten it upon him, it made 
©; very little impreſſion onen ber, nor could I un BY | 
ly it was ſo. 
n? | Mar. Siſ. Well, I would hive preſed her to x ſo- 
ou lemn inquiry into it; you might have prevented her 
me ruin if you had done it in time; now ſhe is undone - 
her indeed if it be as you fay, and there is no room to 
he, prevent it, 
Wy; Ela. Siſ. You cannot think I had: ſo little. e coneern 
for her as not to tell her my. ſuſpicions, and to uſe 
aſy all the arguments I was capable to perſuade and pre- 
heir vail with her to inquire into his principles; for L 
talk know too well what the dwelling twenty years in 1 
op- taly might do. 


eſt ſiſter. ] 


Mar. Sif, Poor child! hes is "Ry indeed z ſhe has 
leaped beadlong into it in ſpite of good advice; and 
her ruin is of her own procuring. Bu 
do now ſiſter? will you let her know it? 

Ela. Siſ. No, no; I won't be the meſſenger; of her 


diſcover itſelf too ſoon. 


Mar. Siſ. Dear ſiſter, what. does roy: father ur t 


it? does he know it? 

very little trouble about ſuch things; I dare ſay he 
Mar. Si. Does he know any thing of it now? 

ter I had preſſed her ſo earneſtly about it, ſhe did men- 


as that ſhe did not queſtion but he was a good ſober 
3 885 or elle he (ber mn” 6 would not have recom- 
mended 


have married him if ſhe had known i it : That was t 


[Here ſhe recites to her the particulars of the | 
whole dialogue foregoing berween her and her e 


t what will you: | 


ſorrows, the?ll find it out ſoon enough; the rg will 


Eld. Siſ. You knew, fiſter, my father gives himſelf | 
never inquired into it; or concerned himſelf about-i . 
E1d. Sift. Truly I do not know; but I know that af. 


tion it to my father once at a diſtance in their diſcourſe, 
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ak: him; and added, I * he is a Proteſtant 
Sir? 

Mar.-Sif. Well, what aid my * to that part ? 

Eld. Siſ. He anfwered after the ſame flight way as 
thaſe do who make the main part none of their care. 
Ves, yes, child, 2 Proteſtant! I dare fay he is: he 
was always 2 Proteſtant when I was in Italy with him, 
and every body knows he is a Proteſtant; you? need 
not. queſtion that 1 dare ſay. 

Mar. Siſ Poor child! ſhe. had no ſincere concern 
upon her about it; if ſhe had, ſhe would not have been 
put off in a matter of ſo much moment with a bare 
ſuppoſition, taking it for granted, or ] dare lay it 
is ſo, without. i inquiring into it. | 

Ela. Siſ. It is too true; ſhe has not made it b | 
her concern, and 1, am ſo much the more afraid for 
her now. 

Mar. Siſ. Afraid for her fay you; . are you a- 
iraid of her turning Papiſt? 

Ela. Sf. Why, yes I am. You know I told you | 
what an anſwer ſhe gave mz to that very point ſeveral 
times, viz. that if he would not be of her opinion 
ſhe: would be of his; that if he was a Chriſtian Ca- 
tholic ſhe was a Catholic Chriſtian, and they would 
have no ſtrife about that, and the like; and yet that 
is not all my concern neither. 

Mar. Si. What is it then? | 

Eid. Siſ. Why, I fear more the infinuations and 
ſubtilty of his tongue, his unwearied ſolicitation, the 
powerful motives of a man perfectly maſter. of the art 
of perſuaſion ; and that the more ſweetneſs he has in 
mis temper, (for he is really of a moſt engaging diſ- 

poſition), the more influence his words will have on 
her to win her over to error, not merely in com- 
plaiſance to him as her huſband, but by ber oe being 
able to anſwer his reaſenings. 

Mar. Siſ. 1 confeſs it is hard to reſiſt the forte of 
thoſe perſuaſions; the reaſons for which we cannot rid 

Day: | C our 
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our hands of by argument. And one is apt to think 
one ought to comply with what we cannot confute, 


{£2207} 3 


other wiſe the Papiſts will tell us we are Proteſtants, 


we know not why; a Jew may, tell us we are Chri- 
ſtians, we know not why; and an Atheiſt may tell us 


we are religious, we know not why, and ſo on. 
Eld. Siſ. And that which is worſe, there is no 


: breaking the thing to her; to talk to her ef it is to 
anticipate her misfortunes,' Perhaps he deſigns to 


conceal it from her for good and all, and at leaſt it 


may be a great while before he diſcovers it; and all 
that time ſhe will be happy in not e OOTY ſo 
miſßerable as ſhe is. 


J [ 


Mar. Sie J allow you it is not fit: to mention ĩt to 
het firſt, and yet I am afraid if ſhe finds it out ſhe 
. will endeavour. to conceal-it from us. | 

Eid. Siſ. I doubt ſo; and by that means we are per- 
- ſedtly depriyed of all ——— of aſſiſting her, or 
endeavouring to fortify her againſt the eee 
any to turn her to Popery. 

Mar. 1 But Lhink we ſhould break it to may 
father. 91 

Ela. Sif. 1 Luo not 8 to ſay to that, Si * 
afraid bis indiſfference in the thing would be a means 
to diſcover it to her, and ß ſome i inconvenience or 
other with it 21 | 

Mar. Siſ. I do not i danger of chat; [dp I 
think it. is: At he ſhould know it on many actounts. 

Ed. Sift acknowledge I'think he-thould know it, 
«af it were poſſible to engage him not to diſeloſe 


it; but unleſs it can be done ſo, I would not have 


any and in W it thin upon any account whe. 
ever. 4d: 

[While they were in this Klemima, * donbrfut 
what to do in it, as to telling their father, they were 
delivered from it by their father hiniſelf, at will ap- 
Pear in the following diſcourſe. As ſoon as they came 
home their father began with them, for he was more 
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impatient to open mis u mind to CORR than they were 
on the other hand doubtful-about conſulting with him 
upon this unhappy caſe: Both ſides being therefore 
willing to talk of it, they could not want an oppor- 
tunity ; and the father, after ſupper, began it with 
* new- married daughter thus: 

Fa. Well, Betty, you have been to viſit your ſiſter 
in ber new houſe I find. How do you like things? 

Mar. Sif. Sir, ſhe is nobly married, to be ſore 3 ; the 
has a houle like a palace, 

Eld. Sif: 1 think chere is the fineſt pairings that e· 
ver I ſaw in my life. He has laid out vaſt furs ſure 
in pictures. 

Fa. He always had the fineſt collection of painting gs 
of any merchant in Leghorn. He is a great lover of 


art, and has a nice judgment, which are the two on- 


ly ſ things that can make buying ſo many pictures ra- 
tional; for his pieces are ſo well choſen, that he may 
Fell th whea he pleaſes for above a in e nn 
more than they coſt. 


Eid. Siſ. U like his fancy to Named ey well; but 


| thinks I don't admire his having | ſo many cruc- 


dünne and church · pieces among them. 

Fa. It is the Rank in Op ey all people have 
1 | 

Eid. Si. That is, becans they Bk Oe a religious uſe 
af them: But I think Proteſtants ſhould not be fo 
fond of them who make no ſuch uſe of them. It looks 
ſo like Popery, that if the mind was not farnifhed a- 


gainſt them, it ſeems to give a lift that way; and then 
I obſerved be hangs them all juſt as they do. His cru- 
bie and paſſion pictures hang all by the bedſide. 


is altar pieces, juſt at the upper end of the room, 


or on the eaſt ſide. I cannot imagine why Proteſtants, 
it they will have the pictures, ſhould juſt hang them 
in the ſame places, and mimic the Catholics in the ap- 


pearances, as "OW as Ty EY not _ = ous ale | 
olf them. 1 


* 
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This diſcourſe touched their. father to che Heart, 
as he ſaid aſterwards, he could hardly forbear 
— but he held it in a little longer, and replied, 
that it was only the cuſtom of the country, and they 
might think no harm in its and fo being willing to 
2 put by the diſcourſe, be turns again to his married 
er daughter thus : 


s? | Fa. Well, bur child, — da you. like vio ow br 
the ther? for you never fam him before, or at leaſt _ 
| to converſe with him. 


Mar. Sif. He is a very ent ala dae 1 a 
going to with you joy Sir, and to ſay I was very 
glad to ſee my ſiſter ſo well anarrieds but erm 

prevented me. 

[Now the father could. contain himſelf no longer.] 

Fa. I know not what prevented you, but I believe 

it was the ſame that forces me to tell you both I have 
no joy in it at all; your ſiſter is undone. 

Mar. Sif. Undone Sir! what do n mean? what 
can be the matter? 

Fa. She is undone indeed child 1 nd more e ban chat 
I have undone her; the man's a Papiſ. 

[The father burſt out into tears as oon as he had 
ſpoken the words, and the daughters ſtood as it were 
ſpeechleſs for ſome time, looking at one another! * at 
laſt the married daughter ſpoke.] 

Mar. Siſ. Are you ſure ob it Sir? 

Fa. Ay, ay, 1 am ſure of it; I have Ired1 in \ Teak, 
and known ſomething of the manner of. nn ; L 
preſently, diſcovered it. | 

Eid. Sif. Will you pleaſe to tell us how you a0. 
vered it? for we have had the ſame thoughts, but we 
durſt not ſpeak our minds about it. 

Fa. Child, it is impoſſible for any one chat has lived | 
in Italy not to diſcover it as ſoon as he ſets his houſe. 

ld. Siſ. What, from the crucitixes and church pic- 
tures. I ſpoke of? 

Fa. No, no, child: But wz 
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boni in his cloſet? 
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Ed. Sift. Yes Sir. 

Fa. And was you in an inner room chat you went 
to through his cloſet, and 1 another room be- 
ond e 

Ed. Sift, Veb Sir; we were both there; hae we 
ſaw nothing there more than ordinary, only ſtill more 

church · pieces, as that of the Fos, the Salutation, 
he Aſcenſion, and the like. 

Fa. It is becauſe vou have not been uſed to ſuch 
things child: why, it is his oratory; it is a little 
| codkeralta © chapel, and there ſtands an altar and an 
altar · piece over it, with a crucifix, and the aſcenſion 
| painted above that; on either ſide there are fine rich | 
Paintings, one of the baptiſm, and another of the 
aſſembly at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and the Holy Ghoſt 

deſcending in flaming tongues, and the like, But that | 
is not all; for upon che altar is a pix of pure gold, 
covered with a piece of crimſon velvet, wars! is the 
repoſitory, as they call it, of the hoſt. 

Eld. Si. I wonder, Sir, he would let you ſee theſe 
things if he deſigned to conceal his profeſſion. 
Fa. It was all by accident; for when I was in his | 
. Cloſet he was called haſtily down, and his wife let me 
into theſe two rooms: But alas! ſhe knows nothing 
of the meaning of them, the only takes them to be 
fine Italian rarities. 

Eid. Sift. Indeed I os not wonder at that. for 1 
. . underſtood them no more than ſhe does; and yet, 

my ſiſter knows, I preſently entertained the ſame o- 

pinion of his religion as you do now:; but it was 

from a picture of the crucifixion that hung by his bed- 
ide with a curtain over it. 
Fa. Well child, your's are ſuſpicions, mine is | 
certainty. When I charged him with it he could 
not deny it, but ſeemed lurpriſed when he found! 
had been in his chapel. 
Mar. Sif. Nay, it is then out of doubt i it ſeems if 
| he owns it; but what will become of my lifter? * 
| N j 


- 
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ſhe will have reaſon to fee how juſt my. bt in- 
junctions were to us all ; I fear the will reproach ber- 
ſelf with the neglect of chem 

u. My dear, the moſt'reproach me with i it; it is 
I have ruined her; I have given her ußßpß. 
Mar. Sift. No Sir, I think it lay upon her to kv 
inquired into his principles in religion before ſhe 
had. given herſelf out of her own power. 

Fa. My dear, ſhe came to me and micftioatd with 
me upon this very point. She aſked me if he was a 
Proteſtant, and I encouraged her ; told her he was 4 
Proteſtant, and a very good man. 4. 

Mar. Sift. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, you did not fay 806. 
tively that you were ſure he was a Froteſtant, but 
that you believed ſo. 

Fa. I aſſured her ſo much of its being my opinion 
that I told her ſhe need not fear it; and ſhe again 
left it all to me, and depended upon me; and it is 1 
that have betrayed and deluded her. In ſhort, I 

| -have ſold my child, and the peace of her life, for the 
toys and fine things of Italy. I have undone her; it 
is all i, to my d. unconcerned for the better 


- Bid. Sift. Dear father, do not take the weight of 
it ſo much upon yourſelf. My ſiſter knows it was her 

duty to have made a farther ſearch into it, and - 

prefſed her to it in time, and with all poſſible i er- 
tunity. 
E. Child, you did right; 0 I believe ſhe de- 
ſigned to follow your directions. But what afliſtance 
did I give to her? how did I damp that reſolution 
when J ſtopped her mouth, by telling her that I da- 
red to ſay. he was a Pectotant'? ? She truſted to my 

aſſurance, nay, ſhe told me that ſhe did ſo. 

[Here the father repeats to her che diſcourſe be- 

tween him and his daughter mentioned at the be- 


Fa wid of this dialogue, 3 to reproach A- ? 
elf with es his child}. 
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Ela. Si. But, Sire Rogwichſtauging all this dy. | 
courſe, (for the told me every word from time to 
time), 1 urged her a great many times, and told her ö 
my thoughts z, for I ſuſpected him from the beginning, 
and I laboured to conyinceher that ſhs ought-to fr | | 
with her own eyes. and: to talk plainly and openly to | 
him of it. | 

Fa. Did ſhe not tell you chat her. Father had ally- | | 
red her he was a Proteilant, and that ſhe truſted to 
that? 5 DV ile | 
Ed. Siſ. Sbe was more jo to you, Sin, than to | 
ſay that you aſſured; her of i it; but ſhe repeated your 
very words, that you ſaid you believed i it, and date 
ſay he was: and I cold her plainly, that, it was evi- 
dent from your words that you only ſpoke your o- 
Pinion, and that ſhe pught.not therefore to call that 
à poſitive aſſurance to be depended upon. : Indeed, 

Sir, I was very plain with her: ſhe has no body to 

bdlame but herſelf I told her. 
1 ers ſhe ess all her Hanmer diſcourſe with he 
r]. | an bits Y 

Fa. She has herſelf - nd been to blame for want 
of reflection upon your ſeaſonable perſuafions my 
dear, and you actad a faithful part to her. But had 
I been as faithful to her, who was obliged in duty to 
have done it, and on whom the depended, as you 
were, who had no obligation but {| rom your, affeQions, 
I had delivered my child from ruin. 

Ed. Sif. I cannot ſay, Sir, you had delivered her; 
ſhe ſeemed reſolved to have him 3. her eyes were 
dazzled with the gay things ſhe expected; and unleſs 
you had poſitively refuſed your conſent, I fear re- 
ligien had not hold enough on her n to have 
balanced her love of vanity. 

Fa. But I have been perfectly careleſs of it, and 
| have not done the duty, of my place; I ought to have 

inquired into the circumſtances of the _ myſelf, 
and have reſtrained. her. 4 


th 
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Eid. Sif. I am ſorry for her, but I think you re- 
0 fle& on yourſelf too ſeverely Sir. To be ſure you did 
her | pot know that he was a Papiſt, neither had you any 
. Ws ſuſpicion of it, but ſhe bad; for I put the ſuſpicion 
ſee 


into her head, and earneſtly preſſed her to ſatisfy her- 


to ſelf about it from himſelf. | ; | 
Fa. My dear, I have been always too careleſs in 
u- thetic things. I remember the caſe of your ſiſter here, 


and cannot but reflect how, when in a paſſion, I told 
her it was none of my buſineſs, my own heart ſtruck 
me with reproach, for I know it was my duty. 'I 
with this poor child had been as ſtrict and as nice in 
that matter as her ſiſter was; though 1 took it ill 


evi- ten, I ſee now ſhe was in the right of it. $2. 

r o- Eld. Siſ. You afflict yourſelf, Sir, fot᷑ a caſe that 
that iſſued well; and where, if you were in the wrong, 
eed, | 


there were no bad conſequences; whereas, 'in this 
caſe, where the bad conſequences have happened, you 
are no way the cauſe, it is all their own doing. 

Fa. But as it is an affliction to me, and that you may 
be ſure it is, Providence ſeems to ſhew me my fin by 


want my puniſhment. I acknowledge I was in the wrong 
my before, and it is not owing to my prudence or con- 
had cern that your ſiſter was not ruined. Beſides, every fa- 
ty to rher that has a due concern for the ſouls of his chil» 
vou dren, will certainly inquire narrowly into the princi- 
ions, ples as well as morals ef the perſons they match 
| them to. 7 35 * 5 
her; [In a word, their father affſicted himſelf fo much, 
were and ſo long, upon this matter, that his two davgh- 
mleſs ers were obliged to drop their concern for their fi- 
ir re- WF ficr, and apply all the ſkill they had to comfort their 


father. He was ſo overwhelmed with it that it threw 
him into a deep melancholy, and that into a fit of 
ſickneſs ; which, though he recovered, yet he did 
not in a long time thoroughly enjoy himſelf, always 
charging and reproaching himſelf with having ruin- 
ed his child, having regarded nothing but the out- 

** e n ſide 
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with her, huſband, upon that occaſion; yet, in eig 


in Italy, he got that waz a prodigious ſum of money; 
and yet acting only by correſpondents at Amfterdan 
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ade of things, and referring all her happineſs to: 
3 fortune, and a gay er way of l. | 
ving. 

Tuts went on fone] time. The eldeſt davghte,| 
Who was left with the father, managed things ſo ptu. 
dently, that no notice of theſe things was taken i 
the family; and her father readily agreed with both A 
"his: daughters that 1 it was by no means proper to |: 
their ſiſter know what they had diſcovered z. conch. (Ml 
ding, that whenever ſhe diſcovered it herſelf, ſhe woull 
come home with a. ſad heart, and make her Fomplan | 
to them faſt enough. _ 1 
But they were all. miſtaken in their Reps ; for tho 


ſhe diſcovered the thing, and lived a melancholy li 


] 
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years that ſhe lived with him, ſhe never. complaine ll I 
or made ber ſorrows. known to any of her relation N 
but carried. it with an even ſteady temper, and baff 
all her griefs in her own breaſts, as 15 PE] ſeen 
ata in the next dialogue) - wry 


— 
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DIALOGUE: "Ul. 


"HE new-married 0 of p67" Akers we Have bell 4 

ſpeaking, lived. in all the ſplendor. and greatnM 
that the higheſt degrserof private perſons admits «= 
and which a family poſſeſſed of an immenſe we all 
could be ſuppoſed to do. He was not only, very rid 
When he married her, as might be ſuppoſed by ti 
noble furniture of his hauſe, and Mr os very . 
collection of, pictures and rarities, and the like, d 
which mention has been made, but, as he fel private 
Jy into a great affair of remitting money by way | 
ging to Genoa for ſupply of the French arme 


he was liable to no reſentment or Wan from tit 
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1 La 
Aſter he had lived thus about eight years, and in 
hat time had fix children by this young lady, he gh 
ied : ſhe had four of her fix 9 But 


| 


1 


's to 2 
of l. 


phi, Weir father, after having in vain tried all per ſuaſions, 
o pru. Arguments, and entreaties (for he was too good a 


ken n Wuſband, and too much a gentleman, to uſe any o- 
bon er method) to bring his wife over to the Roman 


to |: urch, left her, however, under this terrible af- 
oncl. con, that having diſpoſed” of his vaſt eſtate in a 
woull ry honourable manner, as well to her as to her 
plan hildren, yet he took the education of her children 


om her, leaving them to the tuition of N to 


»r tho ing them up in the Roman religion. Nor was this 

Wy” KN 0 9 1 [ ? ; : ; 0 »* 7 
ly liehe effect of his unkindneſs to her; for, except in 
eig iſpates about theſe things, they never had any dif- 
lained i rence worth the name of a difpute in their lives; 
ation, d at his death he left to her own diſpoſal above ſix 
a bor 


es the fortune ſhe brought him: but this of his 
ildren was a meiepelutick Bob Rizhce to him, which 
could not diſpenſe” with. This was an inexpreſſ- 
le grief to her, and that ſuch, and ſo heavy, as it 
impoſſible to repreſent it in this narrow tract, ſo as 
ſay how far it afflicted her, or what ill conſequen- 
s attended it: the drift and deſign of this work al- 
lying quite another way, viz. to ſhew the man- 
r of life which naturally attends the beſt matches 
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we ali here the religious principles of the huſband and wife 
ry rid 0 re not the ſame. 7 2 ee e 5 vets rn 

- by ti The eldeſt ſiſter was now married alfo, and mar- 
2lvabl d very happily and comfortably ; the principles, as 
like, ell as practice of her huſband, not only concurred 
private tirely with her own, but anſwered in a moſt a Trees 
way le manner to the character which was given to her 
 armo{c her of him, viz.” that he was à perſon truly reli- 
money; Lous, -- FF prr nit iti 3% | $h@4 54645 4 


terdaſh 
rom tit 


I Ale 


Their father, now grown'pld, had been a true pe — 
tent for his miſtakes in the paſt conduct of his eflil- 
en, and had fully made up his want of care in his 
N 1 middle 


| | 1 216 J 
middle daughter's match by his difficulty in being 
pleaſed for-his eldeſt. She needed no concern for, or 
to ſhew any nicety in examining into the perſon; for 
her father was ſo very nice for her that ſcarce any 
thing could pleaſe him; he rejected ſeveral very good 
offers merely on account of religious principles, and 
put them off without ſo much as naming them to his 
daughter, till at laſt, fixing upon a merchant in the 
city, who both for ſobriety, piety, opinion in religi- 
on, and eſtate, ſuited every way both his own deſires 
and his daughter's judgment: the match under ſuch 
circumſtances was ſoon made. The uninterrupted | 
kelicity this young lady enjoyed in having the belt | 
huſband, the beſt Chriſtian, and the beſt-tempered | 
man in the world, all in one, made her the happieſt 
woman alive; and indeed recommended the caution 
the had always uſed in her choice by its ſucceſs. 

Her father lived with his daughter when he was 
in town,-but- otherwiſe lived in Oxfordſhire with his 
own ſiſter, the Lady, widow of Sir James, 
of whom mention is made in the firſt part of this 
work: he lived very eaſy, having thus ſeen his family 
all ſettled; for his two ſons were very well fixed a- 
broad, the one at Leghorn, and the other at Cadiz; 
and he might really be ſaid to have no affliction in 
the world but that of his middle daughter, whom, 
though by far the richeſt and moſt proſperous in cir- 

cumſtances, and lived-in the moſt ſplendor of all the 
reſt, yet he eſteemed really miſerable ; and ſo indeed 
in one ſenſe ſhe really was. 8 

He was at dinner one day at his eldeſt daughter's 
houſe, his youngeſt daughter being caſually there alſo, 
when, while they were at table, letters came from the 

Bath, where his middle danger was. gone with her 
huſband, to acquaint them that her huſband, after an 
indiſpoſition of no more than five days, was dead. It 
ſurpriſed them all; for he had not ſo much as heard 
he was ill; and his diſtemper being a pleuriſy, i 

4 938 2 | Wat 
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| was exceedingly violent, and carried him off very 
W quickly. . When their father read the letter, he was 
extremely ſurpriſed, and riſing up from the table ha- 
ſtily, poor child ſaid he, God has delivered her; but 
it is by a ſad ſtroke, His daughters got ap from table 
and terribly frighted when they ſaw the diforder their 
his father was in, not knowing what the matter was; 


the but he perceiving it, turned about ſuddenly, and ſaid, 
igi- Your ſiſter is a widow, and threw down the let- 
ires ter: at this they fat down again al ſurpriſed, and in- 
uch deed ſenſibly afflicted; for excepting his religicn, 
Med which was not all that while-made public, he was a 
beſt moſt obliging relation to them all. 

ered J purpoſely paſs over here the incidents that may 
pieſt be ſuppoſed to happen in the family on ſo ſad an occa- 


ſion; ſuch as the lady's coming up from the Bath; the 
concern of the father and ſiſters to comfort her; the 
diſpoſal of herſelf, and the management of her affairs, 
haſtening to the main ſtory, viz. the account ſhe gave 
of her life paſty and of what ſhe had gone through in 


this the eighth year of her married ſtate, upon the parti- 
mily cular occaſion of her huſband's being of a different 
d a- e. . | K amen 25 
diz; It was ſome months after her huſband's death, and 
n in when all her affairs were in a ſettled poſture, that the 


went to divert her thoughts a little, and unbend her 
mind from the ſorrow ſhe had been under, for ſhe was 
a ſincere mourner for her huſband; I ſay, it was ſome 
months after his death, that her younger ſiſter having 
invited her down to her ſeat in Hampſhire, the went 


er's thither, and her father and eldeſt ſiſter, ar her requeſt, 
alſo, went all with her. VS) * 

u the Here, upon caſual diſcourſing of things paſt, her fa- 
h her ther, who was almoſt ever bemoaning his neglect in 


expoſing his children, threw out ſome words, which 
firſt py her to underſtand that both he and her ſi - 
ſters knew her huſband was not a Proteſtant, at which 
the ſegmed very much ont al but as ſhe found it 

| was 


EE „ 
was known, and that however it was {till fo far a ſe- 
cret as that it had gone no farther than their own 
breaſts, ſhe was ſoon made eaſy; ſhe then made a con- 
fidence of it, earneſtly entreating them that it might 
go no further, which they willingly promiſed for her 
ſatisfaction. % 
But this opened the door for variety of conferences 
among them; as particularly her ſiſters told her how 
they diſcovered it ficſt, and afterwards their father; 
and repeated all the diſcourſes they had had about ir, | 
and how, and for what reaſon they had reſolved never. | 
to mention it to her unteſs ſhe. ſpoke firſt of it; con- | 
cluding, that perhaps he might conceal it from her, | 
and they would be very loath to diſcover a thing to | 
her, which they knew could have no other conſequen- 
ces at that time, but to ruin and afflict her: Alas, fi- 
ſter! ſays ſhe, I diſcovered it within a fortnight after 
I came home. 3 
Ay! ſays her youngeſt ſiſter, you had a good go- 
vernment of yourſelf to refrain unboſoming to ſome 
of us, eſpecially conſidering my fiſter here (meaning 
her eldeſt ſiſter) had been ſo ſerious with you upon 
that very head before you were married. | 
- Dear ſiſter, ſays the widow, to what purpoſe is it 
for any woman, when ſhe is married, to complain of 
ker 3 which ſhe knows ſhe cannot 
mend? — 4 
oe. Sift. That's true my dear; but who is there 
can deny themſelves that eaſe to their grief ? 
Wid. Alas! complaining is but a poor eaſe to ſuch 
. ſorrows ; it is like the ſighing which relieves the heart 
one moment, and doubly loads it the next, - 
Ye. Sift. Well, ſiſter, ſecing you had ſo entire a ma 
ſtery over yourſelf in that part, and you brought the 
dominion of your reaſon over your paſſions to ſo per- 
fect an exerciſe, which is what I confeſs I muſt admire , 
you for; I ſay, ſeeing you maſtered yourſelf ſo well 
that way, I am obliged to think you maſtered yore 
| E 5 — E 


that no 
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ſelf as well within doors; and with good conduct per- 
hape you made it no'inonvemience to you, 1 wiſh 


you would let us hear how you managed, that we may 


ſee, perhaps, difference of opinion may be ſo mana» 


= gedas to make no breaches in a family, and it might 
de as well as if it had been otherwiſe. -- . 


Via. No, no, ſiſter, do not fancy ſo: our dear mo- 
ther was wiſer than ſo, and you were all wiſer than 


I, to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon it as you did; I am a 


convert now to my mother's inſtructions, though it be 
too late to help it. . 
2b. Sin. Why Mr — and you lived mighty ea- 
ſy; you were always mighty well with one another 
'T thought, rer. | 
Wig. It was impoſſible to be ill with him, he was 
of ſo excellent a temper : but this makes my caſe pet- 
fectly inſtructing to others, and proves effegually, 
goodneſs of the diſpoſition, no acceſs of af - 
fection, no prudent compliances, though they make 


the caſerather better than worfe, can yet _— 


no not in the leaſt, or any way balance the inexpreſ- 
ſible deficiency chat ſuch a breach in religious matters 
k * 4 5 — 4% 


makes in a family.” 


Fa. Ay; uy; my dear; Iſes ir nbw with a ſad heart, 
but it was far from any of my thoughts then; you owe 


all the miſery of it to my neglect. r 
Wid. Sir, I dare-ſay you did not miſtruſt it; I re- 


member you faid he had always been a Proteſtant 


when you'was at Leghorn, and that you knew he was 
bred . 5 304162 in 
Fa. Ay, my dear; but it was my buſineſs to have 
inquired farther into it; I miglit eaſily have known 
it if I had inquired; for ſeveral: merchants told me 
afterwards of it, but I laid no ſtreſs upon it; in ſhort, 
I did not confider the conſequences. „ e ICT 
To. Sift. There is no need to affſict yourſelf now, 
Sir, about it; my ſiſter is delivered another way Sir, 
and the thing 18 over. *. a. Y 4-477 PICS 275 Az 
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Fa. But I am a warning to all parents that have 
the good of their children at heart never to make 

light of ſuch things, but ſearch them to the bottom; 
and the more their children depend upon them che 


| EW is their obligation to be very careful. 


Yo. Sift. Well, my ſiſter is delivered from it all now, 
Vid. It is a ſad deliverance ſiſter; and it is a dread- 
ful caſe to be ſo married, as that the death of a huſ- 
band ſhould be counted a deliverance, and eſpecially 
of a good huſband too. 

Zo. Sift. 1 do believe he was a good huſband indeed, 
that one particular excepted; but that was a terrible ; 
circumſtance, and would have made the beſt huſband 
in the world a bad huſband to me. | 
N id, Ay child, and fo it did to me in ſome caſes, 
Ahough he was otherwiſe the beſt humoured many and 
the beſt huſband-imaginable. © |; -- 

Zo. Sift. No queſtion there was ſome aac at 
Grſt ; but it ſeems you got over it. I wifh you would 
tell us fiſter how you 8 the fen diſcovery 
between you. 

id. Truly, ſiſter, the uneaſingſs v was not ſo much 
| at firſt as at laſt; and had we lived longer together, i it 
muſt of neceſſity have grown worſe, Mee as the 
children grew up. 

To. Sift. Indeed there you might have come to claſh 
in matters very eſſential to your peace. 

Mid. Might have claſhed, do you fay ! indeed ſiſter 


we mult have claſhed, it was unavoidable; it could 


not be that I could be eaſy to have the chiidren bred 
Papiſts, or that he-could have been 8965 to wavy * 
bred, as he called it, heretics. 

To. Sit. It was impoſſible indeed; . che more you 
were both ſettled and ſerious in your opinions the 
more impoſſible it would be for you to Tied that point 
to one another. 48 

Mid. Why, vou agus iter, Mr——wis a 35 ſe 
rious grave man; and I aſſure you, in his way, he was 

very 
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very devout; and this made his yielding to me me- 
times to be very difficult to him. He had very ſtrong /. 
| Rrugghes between his principles and his affection. 
Al. Sin. Debrr fiſter, it is always ſo where there 
are differing opinions between a-man and his wife z che 
more zealous and conſcientious they are in their ſeve- 
ral ways, the more diinieult it is for them to yield 
thoſe points up to one another, which kindneſs and. af- 
fection may inclige them to give np. But, pray give us 
a little account of your firſt . en theſe 
this 9 
Wid. It is a fad ſory, fiſter, and will bring many 
[ae Veen things to remembrance. 
| - #12. Siſ. Tihould be very unwillin ns. to impoſe too 
arkfoine: a taſk upon you; bur I think it will be very. 
inſtructing to us all, 
Wid. Why, it was not much above > fortaight 6 after 
= we came home, as I obſerved to you, before L diſco- 
= vered'it; and the manner was thus. I wondered that 
every Sabbath- day my ſpouſe contrived ſome excuſe or 
other to avoid going to church with me. I had ta- 
ken ſome notice of it before we went home; but the 
ſecond Sabbath-day I took upon me to defire him to 
go. He ſeemed not t6 deny me, and went into the 
coach with me, but pretended a ſudden thought, he 
was obliged to go up to St James's ; and having very 
civilly handed me out of the coach, and gone with me 
into the very place, made a light bow, when I NY 
not ſtand'to perſuade, and went back. 
Siſ. What, did he take the coact: too, and leave you 
to come home on foot? | 
Vid. No, no; he never ſhewed me ſo little reſpect 
as that. He went but as far as Temple- Bar in the 
coach, and ſent it back, eharging the coachman to go 
and wait for Bis miſtreſs, which he'did. This howe- 
ver troubled me a little, und 1 began to be uneaſy, 
though I knew not for what. Rb 
N i Why, * dear, did — occur to your 
5 thoughts, 


if 06 } 

thoughts, as it did to ours, about his pictures, his eru- 
cifixes, altar · pieces, and ſuch things? 
id. No, not at all. I had heard my father fay i it 

was the faſhion in lraly ; and it being ſo remote from 
my thoughts to imagine any thing of what was the 
real caſe, I had indeed no thoughts at all about it, till 
the following affair alarmed 'tne. I was with him one 
day in his cloſet, and viewing his fine things, the pic- 
tures, imagery, and other rarities, of which he had 
- abundance, and ſome pieces of antiquity, that are of 
very great value: he was mighty buſy, and pleaſed in 
ſhewing me things, and telling me what: they were; 
for then they were/as new to me almoſt as they were 
to you. At laſt I went into. the little room within 
his cloſet, and looked upon all the fine things there, 
where you know, liter, there are abundance of valy- 
able pieces of paintings. 
Si. Yes, indeed it is a charming place. 

Mid. Upon the table there ſtood two fine ſilver can- 
dleſticks gilded, with large wax. candles in them. My 
dear, ſays I, like an innocent fool, theſe candeſticks 
are very bine, I think they are much finer than any 
we have about the houſe. My dear, ſays he, if you 
had rather have them in your cloſet than to let them 
ſtand here they ſhall be removed. No, my dear, 
ſaid I, if we fhould want them upon an extraordinary 
occaſion it is but borrowing them of you. We ſaid 
no more of that then, but the next day he ſent me in 


from a goldſmith's in Drury-lane two pair of candle- 


| Nicks larger and finer than theſe, of very curious 
1 pr and all the high ende work, double- 

t. 
is Zi. Sift, So you had no * to grudge him thoſe 
he uſed in his cloſet any more. 

- Wid. No indeed. But to go on: Aſter I had done 
ſpeaking of the candleſticks, I laid my hands upon a 
large piece of crimſon damaſk, which ſeemed to cover 
TOO that Rood upon the table, and ſtanding vp 


CE 
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1 | 
about ſeven or eight inches high in the middle, look - 
ed as if there were ſeveral things together; and going 
to turn it up, I ſaid, What is under here my dear ? 
but added with a ſmile, and thinking nothing of the 
matter, May I look ? He ſmiled a little, but laying 
his hand upon it too, ſaid, I had rather not my dear; 
they are things I brought from Italy, but nothing of 
ornament. Well, well, ſays I, let it lie; I don't de- 
fire to look, not I; and immeditiately turned to look 
at a picture that hung near me: and all this while 1 
was ſo dull as to perceive nothing. e 
Ala. Siſ. Your curioſity was not much it ſeems. 
Mid. Innocence ſuſpects nobody; but a ſtrange turn 
in bis countenance gave him an alarm, which I was 
not aware of; for there was a viſible hurry and con- 
fuſion in his face when he laid his hand upon the piece 
of damaſk, to prevent my taking it up; and on a ſud- 
den, when Iſo eaſily and unconcernedly paſſed it off, 
all that chagrin went off his countenance in a moment, 
and he was as bright and as good humour'd again as 
ever; and this made me think afterwards that there 
was ſomething in it more than uſul. 
Eld. Siſ. You muſt have been very dull if you had 
not, ſeeing you perceived ſuch a double alteration; 
and this would have heightened my deſire to inquire 
__ farther. inte 7 4 2 Nt 
Mid. Perhaps it did fo too in me; but I ſaw evi- 
dently he was concerned; and why ſhould I make him 
uneaſy ? I could have paſſed a hundred ſuch things by, 
and have reſtrained my curioſity while I had no ſuſ- 
picion. | LL | 1 e 
Ed. Sif. Well, but what was this to the caſe ! it 
ſeems here was no diſcovery then. b 
Mid. Ves, here was a diſcovery too, as it prepared 
ſor farther obſervation: I told you chat the next day 
he ſent me home two pair of candleſticks, which were 
indeed very fine; and, as I was admiring them, I de- 
fired to haye the ocher fetch d down to compare . 6 
1 | tots with; 
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with; upon which he made ſome diffculty, and fad 


- he could: not truſt a fervant to go into his cloſet alone : 


where things of conſequenee lay about; but, y dear, 


| ſays he, we will go up and match them. 


Ed Si. Well, that reaſon was juſt enough. | 
Mid. It was fo; and J went up with bim to his clo. 
ſet, but not into the inner foom; but I obſerved juſt | 
when he ſtept in he made an extraordinary low bow | 


towards that place where'the-candleſticks Rood. In- 


deed I took no notice of it at firſt, for I verily thought 
he had ſtooped for ſomething; but when he carried 
the candleſticks in again he did the — and that BY 
ve me ſome thought. = 
. Sif! That was a Uiſcovery indeed. | 
Wid. No really, it was not e for I was a perfect 
ſtranger to any of their Popiſh "ceremonies ; 1 ſearce | 


"underſtood it when I was told; but, however, it gave 
me ſome idea of this being an extraordinary place, 


thou n T did not know what; and I very intivently 
en him this fooliſh laughing queſtion ; My dear, you 
ighty mannerly to your empty rooms, you bow 


us as if the king was there. He put it off with a ſmile, 
and an anſwer that was indeed according to Solomon, 


Anſwer a fool in his folly: My dear, fays hey i it is our 


cuſtom in Italy. 


* Eld Siſ. He was mo fool : : what he ſaid was very 
true; © | 
Wia. Well, even all this white, and farther, 1 was 
ſtill bind; por 2 little while after I puſhed into the 
lame place with him, not out of curioſity, but mere. 
ly by chance; but though the piece of crimſon da- 
matk lay upon the table, yet there was bee under 


| it, nor did he make any bow as before. 


7. Sift, No, my dear, there was no need of it chen, | 


for to be ſure the idol was removed. 


Wid. Well however, as that was More dn 1 knew, 
it cauſed all my former heſitations and obſervations to 
vaniſn, till they were 3 again upon the follow- 


ing 


4 loved bim tenderly ; and, beſides, it was not a time 


T5) 


ing occaſion: He was taken ill one evening, in a man- 


ner that alarmed me very much, and we were obliged 
to get him to bed with all ſpeed ; but juſt as he was 
undreſſing by the bedſide, he ſtarted up in a kind of 
rapture, and pulling a firing which drew back a cur- 
tain, he caſt up his eyes towards a picture that hu 

there, and ſaid ſome words which I did not under - 
ſtand, and I perceived he croſſed himſelf two or three 


times on the breaſt, and then ſept into bed. 


Fa. To one that had lived in Italy this had been no 
novelty at all. e Ns i ö 
Mid. No Sir, I underſtand it well enough now, 
but I did not then; however, it was ſo plain then 
that it needed no explanation to me; but it was ſuch 
a ſurpriſe to me that I thought I ſhould have fainted ; 


my heart ſunk within me, and with a ſigh, ſaid I to 


myſelf, O Lord! I am undone ! I thought 1 had. ſpo- 


ken ſo ſoftly that nothing could have overheard me; 


but yet ſo unhappy was my paſſion that he heard the 
laſt words, and raiſing his voice, My dear, ſays he 
haſtily, What's the matter! what art thou undone 


for? I made him no anſwer, which increaſed his ea- 
= gerneſs to know: what ail'd me; but I declinedit. At 
aſt, preſſing me ſtill, I anſwered, My dear, excuſe 
ne for the preſent, I am a little frighted ; with which 


he rings a little bell that I uſed to ring for my wo- 


man, and the being but in the next room, came run- 


ning in: I bade her fetch me a little bottle out of my 
cloſet, and taking a few drops, rather by a counter- 
feit illneſs than a real, put an end to his inquiry, and 
got him to ſleep. . 19 


£14, Sif. I ſhould even have charged bim with it 


$ downright, and have raved at him for a rogue that 
nad cheated and deluded me. | 


Wid. Indeed, ſiſter, I did not do ſo; I was op- 


W preſſed with the terror of it, and the diſappointment, ' 


but my affection ſtept in the way of all reſentment : 


for 


\ 


1 2 1. 


for it; for he was really very ill, and thonght he 
- ſhould have died; it was a ſpice or taſte of the ſame ö 
diſteniper that did at laſt kill him, for it was a pleu. 
riſy: and after he had ſlept a little, he waked again 
in ſuch a condition that frighted all the houſe ; and | 
we were forced to fetch a furgeon out * his bed to 
let him blood. 
Si Well, that reliveed him I hope. 95 
Wid. Ves it did; but I name it, to tell you a cir. | Hg 
eumſtance which attended it: We had in the houſe A 
an old man, an Italia, whom he always kept in the 
counting · houſe to copy his letters, and tranſlate his 
Italian accounts, and for ſuch other buſineſs as he 
employed him in; and they called him Doctor the 
furgeon we had ſent for being in bed, did not come 
time enough, and he grew black, and deſperately ill, 
which: frighted me exceedingly; and when he ſaw | 
was under a ſurpriſe, he made ſigns (for he could 
not ſpeak to be underſtood, he was ſo bad) to call up 
the old Italian. When he came into the room he 
held out his arm, and pointing at it with his finger, 
every one might underſtand that he meant he ſhould 
let him blood; upon which imtnediately the old man 
called for things 9 and I found he had a lan- 
cet in his pocket. I aſked him if he had been uſed 
to it? he aid, Yes Madam,” I have let him blood 
— ticats before now. In a word, he opened i 
veity and ir you him eaſe, and he recovered ſoon 
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RIG n hay 2 hogdred pounds then that dodor i 
2 prieſt. 
Wit. Les Sir, ke is 0; and 1 knew it quickly al 
Fa. And alter * knew thai you underſtood ir, dil 
be not beſiege you with his diſrourſes and import 4 
nities, my dear, to turn? 
Mid. No really, at leaſt not fo as I believe is u 
* 3 he frequently let fall ſome words about it, bu 


With 


F 
1 3 
1 


Y 


: he ſort of man, exceeding retired and devout; very 
wh mannerly and reſpectful: he ſpoke once at table, (for 
— = ſometimes my ſpouſe would aſk me to let him ſup 


with us), and we had been talking very chearfully, 
when the Doctor ſaid ſomething in Italian to his ma- 
fter that gave me plain reaſons to know that he deſi - 
red I ſhould know what he ſaid ; upon which my 
W ſpouſe ſaid to me, My dear, what do yon think the 


and 
ed to 


Ker Doc or ſays? I do not know, but I am ſure it is a- 
| 7. N bout me. Ves, 5 ſays he, ſo it is; and he ſays 1 muſt 
. 1 eu you what it is, or elſe you will think he is un- 


" {EE mannerly to ſpeak any thing in a language you do 
* — not underſtand. Well, pray, faid I, what is it he 
* © Mays? What pity is it, ſaid my ſpouſe, ſuch a fine ge- 
come ius as my lady, your wife is, ſhould not be within the 


"= pale of the Catholic church! While my ſpouſe was 
4 eelling me this, he looked very earneſtly at him to 
oben obſerve when be repeated the words; and juſt as he 
mo Wor cpcated them, the good old father lift up his eyes, 


nad ſaid ſome words ſoftly, but with great appear- 
Inge h Wance of ſeriouſneſs, which it ſeems was to pray to 
10" WC hrift to convert me; and my ſpouſe, looking very 
| n rieuſch too, croſſed himſelf, and ſaid, Amen. 
A of = Yo. S/ This was dangerous work indeed ſiſter; 
1 dor the more ſerious they were in it the more it 
da would have affected :.: 8 
enec © Via. Indeed fo it did me; I anſwered my huſband, 
0 ſoon Ay dear, I hope I am; and if I thought I was not 
| WW would not fleep till I was. At which the Doctor, 
W ſpouſe repeating the words to him, ſhook his 
cad, and ſaid, No, no! ſignifying that to be ſure 
= was not; and added, he hoped God would hear 
Nas prayers for me: but this was the moſt that ever 
* offered that way. i y + 88 / 8 
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: Fa. Well, that was: nothing 
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it, did R 
1portu- q 
e is u- 
it, bull 

witl 


W but what any man 

rho thought himſelf in the right might do, and ve- 
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| pa my ſoul to. 


tion even the higheſt reſentment expreſſes itſelf in the 


' Wid. Indeed he a = himſelf rather at a ji 
reater diſtance than we deſired, $ 
To. Sif. Well, but pray go back to the ſto 
« Wid. Why, I told you my huſband'recovere From 
his illneſs, but it was otherwiſe with me; for bein 
now fully ſatisfied that my ſpouſe was a Papiſt, it cal 
me down to that degree, and overwhelmed'my ſpirits, 
that I was ſcarce able to bear it, and eſpecially for Wi 
want, of ſomebody to woes my thoughts with, and o- £ 


"Rd. Sift. Why, did not you charge him with it | N 
POO. blank ? did he not perceive your diſorder? 
Wid, He did to be ſure, and preſſed me with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and importunity to let him know Wl 
what grieved me. A 
Eld. Sif. Ay, and I ſhould have told him of i it in 
his ears. 5 
Vid. Dear fiter, you are too tender a wiſe your. 
ſelf not to know, that where there is a ſincere affec- 


ſofteſt terms. I could afflict myſelf freely, but I could 
not think of afflicting him; and though I do acknow- 
ledge I thought myſelf ill treated, yet I could not WM 
uſe him ill in return. Y 

Si. Come, tell us what you ſaid to him. 

Mid. Why, when he preſſed me to let him know 
what diſturbed me, I told him I had rather bear my 
grief than complain to him; that I was too ſenſible Bl 
he knew what I meant when I faid I was undone; Wl 
and I begged him not to * me to blame him for Wl 
not having been juſt to me. Why, my dear, ſays he, Bl 
why are you undone ? if your opinion in religion and 
mine may differ, muſt it effect our love? cannot 
we be dear to one another without entering into dif- Wl 
putes of that kind ? Yes, ſaid I, my dear, I kno» bn 
better than to enter into ' diſputes with you; but | 
muſt reckon myſelf undone for all that. Tears ſtopt 
wy [vey breath for a while, for this was an open ac- 

knowledgemens 


© <6] 
knowledgment of his profeſſion ; and I would fain 
have flattered myſelf ſo much as to hope there was. 
yet ſome room to have thought myſelf miſtaken. 
When he ſaw me ſo overwhelmed, he came to me 
and took me in his arms, and faid all the kind things 
it is poſſible'to think of to pacify me: My dear, ſays 
he, though you may think this'a grief to you, expect 
to have it made up abundantly by all that is poſſible 
for man to do to oblige you ; and indeed if all the 
Watffetionate things a man could ſay or do could make 
ic up, it was made up to me; if it was poſſible for a 
wan to do any thing io make a woman forget her 
diſappointment he did it; and this from a man too © 
ho had a perfect underſtanding of every thing that 
could oblige and engage the affections: in a word, 
no man couſd de no more, or woman deſire more to 
make up the loſs. r 
Ela. Siſ. Well, ſiſter, and pray tell me did it do? 
affec. ¶ Vas it fully made up to you? Is it poſſible that two _ 
can be happy in the condition cf man and wife where 
opinions in religion differ? You have had the expe- 
Wrience of it to be ſure in its beſt fortune, with all the 
advantages imaginable ; now be plain and tell us, is 
it poſſible the conjugal felicity can be complete? was 
our dear mother in the right or no ſiſter? 
Via. Indeed ſiſter you put hard upon me, becauſe. 
I know I too much flighted my mother's injunctions; 
and 1 remember I jeſted with you about it, but I paid 
bor the experiment, EST vet | 
.d. Si. Dear ſiſter, thoſe things are forgotten 
* ago; I did not intend to reflect upon them, but 
I atk upon a ſerious account I aſſure you. 
Ef Wid. Why, truly ſiſter I muſt acknowledge it is 
Wi mpothble: I ſay again, I find by ſad experience it is 
impoſſible: no kindneſs, no tenderneſs, no affection, 
an make it up; the condition can never be happy, 
God faithfully ſerved, children ri htly educated, the 
mind perfectly eaſy, or the duty of the relation faith - 
3 fully 
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Wes, have the .gricf that we could not worſhip God toge - 
tier either abroad or at home; we could not think 


Tot opinion, you would be of his opinion ; that i 


 __ Chriſtian; and fo you would have no difference a- Wl 
e | £ 


FE 230 J | 
ſully performed, where the opinions in religion differ, 
Ed. Sift. 1 am of opinion alſo that it would have 
been the ſame, though your differences had not been 
ſo great as that of Papiſt and Proteſtant,  . 
Mid. Ap, ay, all one! for we never entered into 
the queſtion about our principles; I reſolved it from 
the beginning to avoid bringing on any thing that | 
might be unkind or diſobliging between us, and he 
approved it, and did the ſame for the ſame reaſon; 
{o that I never, after the firſt diſcourſe, ſo much as 
inquired what his opinion was: it was ſufficient to 


one another with charity, but as deceived perſons, | 
gut of the, way of eternal felicity, out of God's bleſl- 
ing and protection; we could not look upon one an- 
other but with ſighs and ſad hearts. Again, ve 
could never caꝑverſe with one another upon religi- | 
ous ſubjects, for we could not enter upon the leaſt 
ſerious thing, but it led us into contradictions and 
wild diſtracted notions, which we were immediately 
forced to take the help of our affedtions to ſuppreſs, 
that we might not break out into indecencies to one 
A IE: | | 

Yo. Siſ. Well, ſiſter, and what became of your 
ſmart anſwers to my ſiſter , when ſhe and you 
kralked of theſe things, viz. that if he was not of 


ie was a Chriſtian Catholic, you was a Catholic 


Mid. Why, truly ſiſter, I was young, and did not 
conſider what I ſaid ; and beſides, I did not in the 
leaſt ſuſpect what my ſiſter ſuggeſted ; and yet ſo far 
I have kept up to it, we have, by the help. of abun- 
dance of good humour on his ſide, and a great deal 
of love on both fides, avoided differences and dil- 
putes upon that ſubject: but alas! ſiſter,” that is but 

by | „ TY + 73 4 
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; 2 egen, and it can only be ſaid we did not quarrel, 
wilt which is a great deal to ſay too: but what is this to 


a happy life ? how was our family guided, our chil- 
dren educated, and how would they have been edu. 
cated if he had lived? and how was God worſhipped ? 
that he and his prieſt at their maſs in the oratory or cha- 
1d he pet, I and my little unhappy babies in my chamber 
3 and cloſet, where I mourned over them continually, 
( (rather than prayed over them), to think that ſome 

W time or other they ſhould be ſnatched from me, and 
brought up in Popery; nor would it have been much 
otherwiſe if he had been of any other irreconcileable 
opinion; for, as I told you before, though I knew 

ble, WM his opinion, I never-aſked it; for any opinion, Where 
there is not a harmony in hw iy: 6.98, a joining in 
public prayer to God, and in joint ſerving him in 


cli. = our families, is the ſame thing, only not in the ſame 
c gy itt ins hgh 29207 5 | 
— _ ro. — Well, but had you'no private breaches a- 
bout ict? ai, - Et aer (21 3 3. 8 
ney Mid. No, never; we carefully avoided'it : But this 


is but an evidence of the dreadful” conſequences of 
ſuch marriages in general: For where is there a 
couple that can ſay as we could, that they have had 
no ;jars about it? and what breaches have religious 
differences made in families? But if the happineſs is 
ſo little, and the evil conſequences ſo many, even 
holic with a huſband fo exquiſitely kind and obliging, and 
= where a woman cannot ſay: ſhe has any one other 
ding to complain of, what mult be the caſe in other 
= families? CE e tt s et fon FR 
2. % But, ſiſter, you hint that the longer you 
We lived the worſe thoſe differences grew. 
id. Why, it was impoſſible, filter, but as we grew 
deal forward theſe things muſt have come more in our 
. way. Wwe have four children, and Air was not a 
man ſo indifferent in his religion, as to be more care - 
leſs about the ſouls of his 3 that I aſſure you 4 
1 | 2 an 


| promiſe that 


wir agree, 


— 232 J | 
and though he left them entirely to my management | 1 
when they were little, yet he would hint ſometimes | 
that he hoped I would leave him free hen they grew | 
up to chuſe for themſelves, as God ſhould -enlightzn 
them; and that at leaſt we ſhould both ſtand neuter. 
T Sil; What could you ſay; to thazt? 
Wid. I told him I could not tell how far 1 could 0 
for if I thought myſelf in the right 
way to —— I could but ill es it to him that 
gave me my children to ſtand, ſtill and ſee them "lf 
wrong, and-not endeavour to perſuade them (at lea 
to chuſe better for themſelves. 
an argument juſt as ſtrong on his ſide as it was on 
mine: And he added, ſmiling, How ſhall we do then 
my dear, when it comes to that? I hop: 
all not love ſeſs than we do now. I étold him [ 
of a great many melancholy thoughts about it; and 
thus at laſt we were always fain to drop the diſcourſe ; Wl 
but to this hour I cannot conceive how we ſhoull 
have done to have divided our childrens inſtruction 
between us if he had lived to ſee them grow up. 
Fa. Well, my dear, God has otherwiſe ordered 


wy 


+ — ——_ 


He told me-that oy 


it; and 1 hope the children will have the benefit of a % 


good inſtruction now without that interruption, 
Wid. Alas! Sir, I perceive you do not know their 
caſe yet; and this is a remaining em to me that 1 


Have not mentioned. 


Fa. What's that child? 


Mid. Why, Sir, by his will he has appointed the 
old prieſt, whom I named above; to be tutor to my 
two ſons, and has ſettled his eſtate fo, that unleſs the 
truſtees bring them up Roman Catholics,'a great deal 
of the eſtate goes from them; ſo that I am to berob- 


bed of.my children. 


Fa. Iam ſurpriſed at that: Why I x never heard | 
of a word of it l- And what has he doge with his two 


daughters? 


| Wa, He has left chem to me. 


Fa. 


£90006. I 
* Did you know this before child? had you a 
ny diſcourſe pon it before he died? | | 
Wid. Ves Sir, as much as the violence of ls di- 
Eſtemper would admit; I entreated, I perſuaded, I ar- 
gued, as much as tears and my oppreſfed thoughts 
vould allow me; for I thought my heart would have 
Wburſt while I talked to him, to ſee his condition whom 
loved as my own ſoul, and to think what was to 
Wbefal my children: you can hardly: conceive what a 


ment | 
times | 
grew 
ten 
ter. 


ould | 
right 
that 


m go imo it was to me; it wounds *. 1 ſpirit to look 
all hack upon it. 

t was F L. Si. It was a very bitter thing: no doubt but 
as on hat ſaid he to you? 

then Ni. He begged of me . to importune him: He 
hop: old me it was far from being an unkindneſs to me, 


ut his conſcience obliged him to it, and he could 
not die in peace if he did not, as far as in him lay, 
urſe; Myrovide for the ſouls of his children. 
ud F. Why, if it was his confcience, how eame it to 
Riog paſs he did not-do the like by his daughters? | 
id. Why, he ſaid he thought I had a righe to 
gere beir government as a balf of the family; for my dear, 
of a ys he, we are partners: But, fays he, I entreat you, 
nd, as far as I am able to do it, enjoin you to it, 
Net the poor innocent babes be reconciled to the 
| hurch, and brought up in the Catholic faith; and 
13 * you will, i 0 God's due time, embrace it : youre 


um [ 
and 


their 
hat I 


de 2 87½ Wnat was you able to ſay to in! I 


o my Mid. I bleſs God I made no promiſe about my 
G the hildren, nor indeed was I able to ſpeak to him for 
deal grief, for he was in ſuch agonies that my heart 
robs could not hold to ſay by him; and the next morning 

ee died; and now I am a dreadful example of the 
jeard niſerable condition of a married ſtate where prin- 
; two iples of religion differ, though with the beſt huſband 


world. 
—T— x 


/ / 


Fa. 
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Fa. But, my dear, do not ae yourſel about 


Four ſons. 
Wid. Not aflict myſelf girl i chat poſlible ? & 
Fa. Yes, yes, they ſhall not be bred. up Papiſts, | 
= aſſure Jou, oy all that he has Gon: to _—_ it to. 


Wid. Alas b: Sir, Shay) will be eben 0 from me. 
Fa. No, no, nor ſhall they be taken away from 
you neither; our law. gives you a right to the bring - 
ing up your own children; and as for the doctor, I'll 


engage he ſhall give you no diſturbance; he knows 


his own circumſtances, and I'll take care that he ſhall 

take it for a favour to de concealed here and leave all 
to you. 

Vid. But then the cltate will go from my children 


too. c 
Fa. Perhaps not neither; ; but if i it ſhould, ren have 


enough for them. 

wid. Well, that's none of my care; let me but 
keep them from a. wrong education, Pl er 
leave that part to fall as it will. 

Yo. 8% But, dear ſiſter, did Mr never wy 
Jou by arguments to bring you over to him: 
Vid. Only by all that he could ever adviſe, ex- 
cept as I ſaid before: For I muſt. do that juſtice to 
his memory, that he never offered any thing that was 
rough, or threatening, or limiting, or unkind, but 
all the contrary to the higheſt extreme. 

2. Si. That was the effect of his extraordinary 
2 breeding, and his being ſo much a gentleman. 

Wid. Not that altogether filter, though that might 
join; but it was the effect of an excellent diſpoſition, 
and of an inexpreſſible affection to me in particular; 
for otherwiſe he was the moſt zealous man in his 
way that ever was heard of, and thought every body 
an enemy to him that would not be of his own | Opt- | 
nion. 

Al. * Did he never go about to bribe you 2 i, ? 

Ia. 


3; 4 > Ge | 
t Mid. O ſiſter! very frequently, and that with all 
2 the ſubtilty of invention in the world; for he was al» 
ways giving me preſents upon that very account. 


3 Fa. Preſents to a wife! what do they fignify ? it 
o is but taking his money out of one pocket and put- 
a ting it into the other; they muſt all be appriſed child 
0. in the perſonal eſtate. 

n Mid. It has been quite otherwiſe wich him indeed 
- | Sir; for he has made it a clauſe in his will, that all 
Il the preſents he gave me ſhall be my own, to beſtow 
'S how I. pleaſe ; beſides all the reſt that he has left me 
Il more than he was obliged to do. 

fi E1d. Sift. Then they ſeem to be ee 2 

Mid. He has firſt and laſt given me above 360001. 

n tn eating and moſt of them on this very account, 


| But one was voup extraordinary, I mean to that pur · 
| Eld. S 1 6 chat is your d eroſs. 


ut Mid. It is ſo; he brought it home in a little caſe, 9 

ly and coming into my room one morning before L was * 
ö hearing I was alone, he told me, ſmiling and N 

ry very pleaſant, he was come to fay his prayers to me. iy 
| I confeſs I had been a little ont of humour juſt at that j 
x- time, having been full of ſad thoughts all the morn- i 

to ing about the grand point, and I was going to have i 
As * him a very unkind anſwer; but his Iooks had its 
ut much goodneſs and tenderneſs always in them, that 1 


when 4 looked up at him 1 could retain no more re- 


ry Entment : Indeed, liter, it was impoWble to 1 ; | | 

| angry with him. a il | 
ht uA. Si, Lou might well be in humour W | \ 
In, when he brought Jau a. preſent worth above ſix . i 
rs dred pounds. | } 
his id. But I had not ſeen the preſent when what x 1 
dy am telling you paſſed between us. j | 
pi- Ela. Siſ. Well, I aſk pardon for i interrupting you; 5: h 


pray go on where you left off, when he told you he 
E "Ja come to ſay his * to JOU... 2 8 
id. . . £ .- 77 FA 
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Wid. 1 told him I hoped he np Ore AR 
dol of his wife. 
Eld. Sif. Was that the il-narured anſwer you were 
about to give him? _ 
Mid. No indeed; I was going to tell him he 
wood not worſhip me, he Ars idols onough in the 
ouſe. 
Eld Siſ. That had beim bitter and unkind indeed. 
I hope you did not ſay ſo? 
Mid. Indeed I did not, nor would I have ſaid ſo | 
for a thouſand pounds; it would have grieved me e- 


very time J had reflected on it afterwards as long as 
I had lived. + 


£14. Sift. It was ſo very apt a return, I dare ſay 1 | 


ſhould not-have brought my prudence to Oye ma- 


Rered the pleaſure of ſuch a repartee. 


Wid. Dear ſiſter, it is a ſorry pleaſure chat is taken 
in grieving a kind huſband : beſides ſiſter, as it was 
my great mercy that my huſband ſtrove conſtantly to 
make his difference in religion as little troubleſome 
and offenſive to me as poſſible, it would very ill have 
become me to make it my jeſt ; it had been a kind of 
beſpeaking the uncaſinefſes which 1 it was my . e g 


to avoid. 


Ela. Sif. Well, you bad more temper than I ſhould 


have had I dare fay; but I muſt own you were in 


the right. Come, pray how did you go on ? 
Wid. Why, he anſwered, He hoped he workhipped 


no idols but me; and if he erred in that point, who- 
ever reproved him, he hoped I would not. 


ld. Siſ. Why, that's true too; beſides it is not ſo 
often that men make idols of their wives. 
Vid. Well, while he was ſaying this he pulls out 


the jewel, and opening the caſe, takes a ſmall crim- 


ſon firing that it hung to and put it about my neck, 
but kept the jewel in his hand, ſo that I could not 
ſee it; and then taking me in his arms, Sit down, 


my * ſays he, which I did upon a little ſtool. 


Then 
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Then he krieeted: 'down juſt before me, and Kit the 

jewel, let it go, ſaying ſomething in Italian Which L. 

did net underſtand and then looking up in my 27 
Now, my dear, fays he, you are my idol. 

Eu. Siſt. Well, ſiſter,” it is well he is dead. 1 

_ Dear liter, how can you lay ſuch” words to 


me ? 

Ell. 977 He would certainly have conquered you 
at laſt. 
Wid. If the tendkrel 24 woll engaging temper, 
the ſincereſt and warmeſt affection in nature, could 
have done it, he would have done it, that's certain. 

Eid. Si. And I make no doubt but they are the 
W moſt dangerous weapons to attack a woman's prin- 

ciples. I'cannot but think them impoſlible to reſiſt : 
Paſſion, unkindneſs, and all ſorts of conjugal vio- 
lence, of which e is a great variety in a married 
= life, are all nothing to them. You remember, ſiſter, , 
Y ales. lines on a0 e but "Ry much to the 
= Calc ; Ps | = 6 


of "Hawn: may „ indeed the 3 "TY 
1s But kindneſs only can perſuade. - 
Id Wid. I grant that it is difficult to reſiſt the influ- 
in ence of ſo much affection; and every thing that came 
from ſo ſincere a principle, and to a mind prepoſſeſſ- 
ed ed with all the ſentiments of tenderneſs and kindneſs 
o- poſſible to be expreſſed, made a deep impreſſion ; but 
I thank God I ſtood my ground. 
ſo Eld. Sift. Well, well; you would nor have Rood it 
long J am perſuaded ; and this is one of the great 
ut hazards a woman runs in marrying a man of a dif- 
n- ferent religion, or a different opinion from herſelf, 
k, viz. that her affection to her huſband is her worſt 
ot ſnare ; and ſo that which is her duty and her great- 
ky eſt ! is made ad Were ee Sulf ſhe 
0 can 


bs. As 


* + 
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can fall i into. Well might our dear mother warn us || 
from marrying men of different opinions. N 
id. It is very true, I acknowledge it, my lore 
was my temptation, my affection to my. huſband went 
always neareſt to ſtagger my reſolution ; x Was: in no 
danger upon any other account. 
Te. Sif. Well, but pray ne” on about the jewel 
what ſaid you to him? 
Wid. Truly, ſiſter, Th os very prick ry you: | 
When he kiſſed the jewel on his knees, and muttered, 
as I tell you, in Italian, I was rather provoked than I 
obliged ; and I ſaid, I think you are ſaying your | 
| Prayers indeed my dear. Tell me what are you do- 1 
ing? what did you ſay ?. + -- 
Fo Te Indeed I ſhould ia been frighted. | 
| ear. ſiſter, let me confeſs 0 5oa, fine pre · 
Fonda flattering words, and the affectionate looks of 
ſo obliging, ſo dear, and ſo near a relation, are dread · 
ful things when they aſſault principles; the glitter · 
ing jewel had a ſtrange influence, and my affectiont Wi 
to be too partial on his ſide: O let no woman 
that values her ſoul venture intò the arms of a huſ- 
band of a different religion! the kinder he is the 
more likely to undo her ; every thing that endears 
him to her doubles her danger; the more ſhe loves 
him, the more ſhe inclines to yield to him; the more 
he loves her, the ſtronger are the bonds by which he 
draws her; and her only mercy would 5 to have 
him barbarous and unkind to her. 0 
Zo. Sifl. It is indeed a ſad cafe W to be me 
able is the only ſafety; but fo it is no doubt; and 
ſuch is the caſe of every woman that is thus unſuit- 
ably matched. If her huſband is kind, he is a ſnare 
to her; if unkind, he is à terrör to her; his love, 
which is his duty, is her ruin; and his lighting her, 
which is his ſcandal, is her protection. | 
id. It was my caſe, dear ſiſter ; ſuch a Jewel! | 
ſuch a huſband! How could I ſpeak an unkind ms 
very | 
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Every thing he did was ſo engaging, every thing he 


ſaid was ſo moving, what could I ſay or do? 


El. Sift." Very true, and that makes me fay he 


ö would have conquered you at laſt. 


 Wid. Indeed I can't tell what he might have done 


if he had lived. © - h | 


25. Sift. Well, but to the jewel: What ſaid vou 


co him? $ 0 IX. 


1d. I Rood up and thanked him with a kind of 
ceremony, but told him I withed it had been rather 


| Win any other form. Why, my dear, ſays he, ſhould 
not the two moſt valuable forms in the world be pla- 
ed together? I told him, that as he placed a religious 


value upon it he ſhould have it rather in another 


; place. He told me my breaſt ſhould be his altar, and 


fo he might adore with a double delight. I teld him 


8 L thought he was a little profane; and fince 1 did 


not place the ſame value upon it, or make the ſame 


uſe of it as he did, I might give him offence by mere 
Wneceſlity, and make that difference which we had 
both avoided with ſo much care break in upon us 
in a caſe net to be reſiſted. He anſwered, No, my 
(ear, I am not going to bribe your principles, much 
Weis force them: Put you what value you think fit 
upon it, and give me the liberty. I told him I ho- 


ped I ſhould not undervalue it as his preſent; if he 


did not overvalue it upon another account. He re- 
turned warmly,” My dear, the laſt is impoſſible, and 
for the firſt it is a trifle; give it but leave to hang 
where I have placed it, that is all the reſpect I all | 


you to ſhow it on my account. 
Yo. Sift. Well, that was a favour you would not 


deny if a ſtranger had given it you. 


Vid. Dear fiſter, you are a ſtranger to the caſe ; 
if you had ſeen what was the conſequence of it, you 


would have been frighted, or perhaps have fallen 


quite out with him. 
RE nog | Zo. 


— 


2 mean. 


would be perfectly eaſy about my falvation, and would 
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| home into the boſom of the Catholic church. 


of the chains of hereſy, 


it again, till he ſaw the tears ſtood in my y eyes, when 
he took me in his arms and kifſed me again; kiſſed 


not have borne it; I would have thrown the jewel in 
his face, or on the ground, and have ſet my foot on 
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For Siſ. I canner: 3 what conſequences you 


Wid. Why, firſt of all, he told me, chat now he 
ceaſe to purſue me with argument or mne re | 


. matters. 


Yo: Si, What could he mean by that 2 


. Wid. Why, he ſaid he was ſure that DIeſſed form Ii 
that hung ſo near my heart would have a miraculous 


influence ſome time or other, and I ſhould'be- ought 


T. Siſ. Well, I ſhould have-ventured an chat, and 
have ſlighted the very thoughts of it. 

Vid. You cannot imagine what fireſs he Jaid on it; J 
now he ſaid, every good Catholic that ſaw me but paſs 3 
by them would pray for me, and every one in par-. 
ticular would exerciſe me by the paſſion of Cos out 

. Ya. Siſ. What ſaid you to in:: 

Mid. I put it off with a ſmile, but my heart was | 
full; I ſcarce: knew how to hold; and he perceived it 
eaſily, and broke off the talk a little ; but he fell to 


my neck where. the croſs h and then kiſſed the 
jewel, repeating the word. Fe 24 two or three: times, 
and left me. 


Eid. Siſ. This was all ſuperſtition ſiſter; Tihovld 


it. 

id. No ſiſter, you would not have done fo I am 
free, neither was it my buſineſs to do ſo : my buſi- 
neſs was not to quarrel with my huſband about his 
religion, which it was now too late to help, but to 
keep him from being uneaſy about mine. | 
Ela. $i. I ſhould not have had ſo much patience; 
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I would not have lived with him; I do not think it 
had been my duty. | | 

Wid. Nay ſiſter, that's expreſely: contrary to'the 
ſcripture, where · this very caſe is ſtated in the plaineſt 
manner imaginable, The woman that hath a huſband 
which believeth not, if he will dwell. Nen ber let ber 
not leave him, 1 Cor. vii. 13. 

Ela. Siſ. That is true indeed; 1 fooks raſhly ſi- 
er in that; but it was a caſe, 1. confeſs, I do not 
know what I ſhould have done 1 in it; ; 1 would not bare 
bore it then. 

Wid. That had been very Kiſobliging. 

Eid. Sift. I would have obliged him to have Geben 


| | his little idolatrous tricks then, and uſed them on o- 


ther occaſions. 
Mid. That had been to defire him not to be a Ro- 
man Catholic. Why, in foreign countries, that are 
Popiſh, as I underſtand, they never go by a croſs, 
whether it be on the road, or on any building, but 
what they pull off their hats. 

Fa. 80 they do my dear, and often kneel down, 

though it be in the dirt, and ſay over their prayers. 
Pia. It is impoſſible to tell you how many attacks 
3 4 1 had of that kind when I wore this jewel. 
I Fa. I do not doubt of it, eſpecially if he brought 
any ſtrangers into the room: How. did you do child 
= when the Venetian ambaſſador dined at your Houſe ? 
had you it on then? 

Mid. Yes Sir, my ſpouſe deſired me to put it on, 
and I could not well deny him: but I did not know 
how to behave; for the ambaſſador and all his retinue 
paid ſo many bows and homes to me, or to the croſs, 
that I ſcarce knew what to do with myſelf, nor was I 
| able to diſtinguith their good manners from their reli- 
gion; and it was well I did not then underſtand Itali- 
an; fort as my dear told me afterwards, they ſaid a 
Crone many W ee chings that would have given me 
offnce. 


X | Fa. 
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Fa. Thoſe things are ſo frequent in Italy that the | 
Proteſtant ladies take no notice of them, and yet they 
all wear croſſes, but ſometimes put them out of fight. | 
Mid. I did ſo afterwards ; 1 lengthened the ſtring it 
hung to, that it might hang a little lower; but it was 
too big; if it went within my ſtays it would hurt 
me: nor was it much odds to him; for if he ſaw the 
ſtring, he knew the croſs was there, and it was all 
8 | | WA, 46th 
2. Siſ. Did he uſe any ceremony to it after the firſ 
time? 5 5 . 
Mid. Always when he firſt came into any room where 1 5 
I was he was ſure to give me his knee with his bow, 
and kiſs the croſs as well as his wife. 
Ela. Sif. 1 ſhould never have borne it. 
id. You could never have reſiſted it any more than 
I, for I did what I could; but his anſwer was clear : 
My dear, ſays he, take no notice of me, let my civi- 
lities be to you; take them all to yourſelf ; I cannot 
ſhow you too much reſpect; believe it is all your.own, 
and be eaſy with me. | 4 
Eid. Siſ. How could he bid you believe what you 
knew to be otherwiſe? Why did you not leave it off, 
and reproach him with the difference? Ws 
Mid. Dear ſiſter, I did ſo for months together; but 
then he doubled his ceremonies, and told me I only 
mortified him then by obliging him to reverence the 
place where once the bleſſed figure had been lodged, as 
the holy pilgrims worſhipped the ſepulchre. 5 
El. Si/. He was too hard for you every way ſiſter. 
id. Ay, and would have been too hard for you 
too if you had had him. 
£14. Siſt. It is my mercy that I had him not. 
Wid. Well, it was my mercy too, that as I had him, 
T had leſs inconvenience with' the unhappy circum- 
ſtance than I muſt have had perhaps with any other 
man of his principles in the world. 
Ed. Siſt. That's true; only this I muſt add, -_ 
| b 
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W could he ſay to it? 
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that thoſe engaging ways would certainly firſt or laſt 


have brought you to Popery. - 
Mid. 1 hope not ſiſter ; but I cannot fay, when I 


W ceriouſly reflect on it, how far I might have been left. 


Fa. My dear, let me aſk you a queſtion or two a- 
bout that: I know the firſt method they take in ſuch 
caſes, is to let you ſee that you have been miſtaken in 
your notions about Popery ; that the difference is not 


: * ſo great as has been ſug eſted to you; that we are all 
Es Chriſtians; that we worſhip the ſame God, believe the 


fame creed, expect eternal life by the merits of the 
ſame Saviour, and the like; and by this method they 
bring us at firſt not to have ſuch frightful ideas of the 


| W Roman C atholic religion as we had before. 


Wid. That is true; and this I had frequently in dif. 


W courſe ; and I confeſs ſuch diſcourſe had ſome effect 


an me. f | 

Yo. $if. It leſſened the averfion you had to them no 
doubt. | | 
Wid. It is true, they became not ſo frightful to me 


| as before; but they had another argument which my 


dear often uſed to me, and it was this : My dear, ſays 
he, all your own divines, and all that have written on 
theſe ſubjects, own that a Papiſt, as you call us, may 


| be faved; that it is poſſible for us to go to heaven. 
| Our church have no room to believe ſo of the Prote- 


ſtants; why, if you may go to heaven among us ſhould 
you not join with us? i: 
Eid. Sif. I know not what anſwer Iſhould have gi- 
ven to that, : 
Wid. 1 know not what your anſwer would have been, 
but I'll tell you what mine was: I told him I did not 
know but it might be ſo; and I was willing te have as 
much charity as I had affection for him: But as for 
myſelf, I was ſure I could not go to heaven that way, 


: | becauſe I muſt act againſt my own light. 


Fs, Sift. That was the true anſwer indeed: Wha 
| 3 
X 2 ; Vid. 
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pid. Then he told me, he would pray for me that 
I might be farther enlightened; and he did not doubt 


but to prevail: I thanked him, and told him I would 
do the ſame for him; and that though perhaps it 


might not be with ſo ſtrong a faith, I was ſure it | a 
would be with as earneſt a deſire. 


To. S/ Well, you ſtood your ground nobly ſiſter; 


but it is a mercy to you that your perſeverance was 
tried no farther; it is a dreadful thing to have ſo dan- 


gerons an enemy ſo near one. | 
Wid. It is true, there lay my hr for I muſt 
own, words ſpoken with ſo much tenderneſs have a 


ſingular effect, and ſink deeper on the mind than others, 


eſpecially where the affection is fo mutual as it was 
with us. 

Ed. Siſ. Why ſiſter, do you think in time his ten- 
derneſs, and his affectionate way of 1 you, 
would not have abated ? 

Wid. I often feared i it, but indeed I never found it; 


' ſometimes I ſuggeſted it to him that I feared it; and 


one day I told him, that if I did not turn I was afraid 
he would. He gueſſed what I meant, but would have 
me explain yl Why, my dear, ſays I, when 1 
reflect what your thoughts are about Proteſtants, 


that they are out of the pale of the church, and in a 
condition that they cannot be ſaved, I cannot but ap- 


prehend, that if I do not come over to your opinion 
your love to me will abate, and at laſt turn into a ſta- 


ted averſion and hatred ! How can you love an object 1 


which you think God hates? My dear, ſays he, taking 
me very affectionately in his arms, I will prevent all 
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your fears, by telling you, that were what you men- 


tion poſſible, it could not be till I utterly deſpaired 
of your ever being brought over to the church; and I 
ſhall never be brought to believe but God will open 


your eyes firſt or laſt; and beſides, my earneſt defire | f 
to perſuade you, and win you to embrace the true re- 
ligion, will teach me to do it by all the tenderneſs and 


love 
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love that it is poſſible for me to ſhew you; for to be 
unkind to you would be the way to drive you farther 
off: But, be it as it will, I can never abate my affec- 
tion to you: And my dear, ſays he, (with the moſt 
obliging paſſionate air of concern that it was poſſible 
to ſhew), that I hope to love you tenderly and vio- 


| Jently, is not the way to keep you at a diſtance from: 
the church, but rather to draw you, to engage you, 


and let you ſee that peace, love, joy, charity, and all 
the virtues of a: Chriſtian, are to be found amopg us, 
and not that we are furies and tyrants, as we have: 
been repreſented. And when he had ſaid this, hold- 
ing me {till in his arms, he kiſſed me ſeveral times, and 
went on: My dear, ſays he, let God alone change 
your heart his own way; II never take any method 
but that of loving you ſincerely and molt paſſionately 
while I live, and praying for you even after I am in 


4 | heaven. While he ſaid this, I ſaw ſuch an inexpreſ- 


ible tenderneſs in his countenance, and every word 
came from him with ſuch paſſion, that I could not hold: 
from tears: but he had not done with me yet; for, 
while he held me in one arm, he put his other in his- 


1 pocket, and taking out his pocket · book, he bid me o- 


pen it, and there dropt out a looſe paper doubled 
pretty thick, which I took up, and went to put it in: 


| again, Take that paper, my dear, ſays he, and put 


it up; you ſhall. have a pledge for the continuance of 
my affection to you whether you change your opini- 

on or no. I opened it, but could read very little of. 
it, for I had but newly begun to learn Italian. What 
is it, my dear? ſaid I. It is, ſaid he, an affignment 
on the bank of Genoa for 2000 ducats a- year, and it 

ſhall be made over to your father in truſt for you, and 
to whoever you will beſtew it after you. 

Ala. Sift, Well ſiſter, I would never tell this tory 
to any Proteſtant lady that was in the leaſt danger 
of marrying a Roman, * 

2 X 3 . Fa. 
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. Why child, if her ſtory be told with it, I think 
it may be told to advantage. 

Ed Sif. It may teach them indeed to pray, Lead 
us not into temptation, Well ſiſter, I muſt repeat 
what I have faid before to you though it does grieve 
you; *tis your great mercy that he is dead. 
Wid. O do not ſpeak ſuch a word filter, it wounds 
my very ſoul. 

Eld. Sift. Pray, anſwer me this ſhort queſtion then: 
Would you marry ſuch another Papiſt ? 


Wid. There's not ſuch another upon earth ſifter; | 


and beſides, how can you name the word ? that's the 


unkindeſt thing you could think. of; 1 muſt break off | 


the diſcourſe. 


Eid. Siſ. Do not call it unkind I do not mean it 1 


the way you take it: Suppoſe things at the remoteſt 
diſtance you can, or ſuppoſe it to be any other body's 
caſe, would you adviſe any other perſon that had ſuch 
an ery. 1 fay, would Tou adviſe them to marry ſuch 
another? 
id. No ſiſter, not to be 2 princeſs. 

Eid. Sift, I am anfwered ; and Lmuſt own 1 ſhould 
take them for diſtracted if they did. 

Wid. Unleſs the lady reſolved to turn Papiſt; and 


if that ſhe would do beſt to do it beforehand, openly | L 


and avowedly, that ſhe might not be under the reflec» 
tion of doing it on a worſe account, viz. by compule 
fon. 


ty they would be ſo with ſuch another? 

Vid. O filter ! do not ſuggeſt that I was happy with 
dim; I had as few happy hours as it was poſlible for 
any one to have that ever had a good huſband. | 

Te. Si. How can you convince any one of that? 
| | 17 
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7. Sift. But after you have ſaid * many things of 
him that are enough to recommend him, not to the 
affection, but even to the admiration of any one, what 
can you ſay to perſuade any young woman not to think 
that you were very happy in him, and that conſequent- 


L 1]. | 
id. Why ſiſter, it is plain to any one that knows 
wherein the happineſs of life conſiſts. It is tree, I 
wanted nothing; I lived in the abundance of all things; 
I had the beſt - humoured huſband on earth, and one 
that loved me to an extreme; which, had not our cafe 
indeed called for ſo much affection another way, 
would have been a fin; for, in a word, be ſumm'd up 
all his earthly felicity in his wife. | 
« Eld. Sid. If you were to give that account to the 
gentleman of this age, they would ſay you were wri- 
ting the character of a fool. 3 
Wid. It is no matter for that; it was his mercy and 
mine too; for if it had been otherwiſe we had been 
the miſerableſt creatures alive; it was bad enough as 
it was; and all that knew him will grant that he 
== was no fool. 7 | 
1 Wid. Why ſiſter, if his abundant affection had not 
Ws cloſed every debate with kindneſs, whither muſt we | 
W have run? If he had not ckecked all the forwardneſs *. 
of his religious zeal for converting me by his love to | 
W me, to what ſeverity in our mutual reproaches would 
we have gone on | In a word, ſiſter, I muſt have turn'd, 
or been turn'd out of doors; I muſt have been a Pa- | 
WE piſt, or we muſt have parted. 1 
.. Sift. Why ſiſter, you know there's Mr p 
and his wife are in the very ſame caſe, and yet they 
agree well enough. EF, * 
' Wid. Dear ſiſter, how can you name them! He is a 
Papiſt, and ſhe is a Proteſtant ; and when the name is 
taken away, it is hard to tell whether either of them 
have any religion or no, nor do they care one farthing 
which way either goes: People that can live eaſy with- 
out religion may hve eaſy without any religion ; that 


— 


is not the caſe we are ſpeaking of. 


ith e E. Si. There is a difference there I confels. 
for Wn id. But if, ſiſter, a religious life be the only hea- 


| 3 ven upon earth, as we have been taught to believe, 
ell me, if vou repreſent ſuch a caſe to yourſelf, — 
oY | mu 


\ 
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- muſt it be for two to live together, who place their 
Happineſs really in ſuch a life as we call religious, but 
differ ſo extremely about what religion to build it up- 
on; that agree in the general, but not in the particu. 
lars; that aim mutually at the end, viz. going to he- 
ven, but turn back to back as to che way thither ? Can 
a religious life be formed between ſuch as theſe! and 
if not, then they are mutually deprived of that heaven 
upon earth, which, as you and I agree, is alone to be 
found in a religious life. i 
Eld. Sift. That is true; but then in ſuch a caſe the 
enjoyment muſt be reſerved and fingular, and a woman 
muſt keep her religion to herſelf. 3 
Wid. But you will allow her then to be deprived at 
once of all ſocial religion, of all family-religion, and 
by conſequence of all the comfort of a religious huſ- 
band. ö 
Aid. Sift, Nay, that is true ; and I am not ſpeaking 8 
for it, but aſking your experience, whether, with {0 | 
2 a huſband as you had, it might not be other- 
wiſe ! | 
Wid. Dear ſiſter, his tenderneſs, as I ſaid before, 
was my great mercy, as it made him bear with my 
obſtinacy, as. he called it: Had he had the ſame ten- 
derneſs, and been indifferent in his principles, I might 
have turned him ; but had he wanted that tenderneſs, 
and yet been as zealous in his religion as he was, he 
. muſt have turned me, or 1 muſt have lived a dreadful 7 
life with him. 

To. 84% I find he was a mighty Algier man in his 
Way. 

Wid. To the greateſt degree imaginable devout, and 
very ſerious, I affure you.. - 

Te. Sift. Well, though he was miſtaken in his prin- 
ciples, yet he was the more ſober, the more honeſt, iſ 
and every way the better prepared to be a good man. 

Mid. His devotion made him, without doubt, the 9 
better man: but if it had not been for the a | 
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Yo. Sit. So that, in this queſtion of marrying a man 
of a different opinion in religion, you ſuppoſe, that the 


more devout and ſerious the perſon is in his way the 


worſe huſband, l Jp? 
Wid. Without queſtion it is ſo : The zeal in their 

own opinions makes them always uneaſy and impati- 

ent with their wives, teazing and baiting them with 


WE impertinent diſputes, and even driving them by force 


of reſtleſs importunities (which, by. the way, is the 
worſt ſort of perſecution) into a compliance. — + 
Yo. Si. I agree with you in that part: But, ſiſter, 


| you ſay that even when your huſband's love was your 


protection from theſe importunities. you were yet un- 
happy, and could not be able to lead a religious life. 


mutual help and aſſiſtance in religion was wanting; 
public worſhipping God in the family as a houſe could 


I not be ſet up; education and inſtruction of children 


was all deſtroyed; example to ſervants and inferiors 


an ſpoiled; nothing could be of religion but what 
vas merely perſonal and retired. 3 8 


Aunt. There indeed you are right niece. | 
Mid. Iafſure you, Madam, from my experience, that 


next to the having the huſband and wife be religious, 
nor at leaſt religiouſly inclined, they that would have 


a religious family ſhould take as much care as poſ- 


ſible to have religious ſervants. 
Aunt. J agree with you in that my dear with all 


my heart. | 

Wid. It is impoſſible to preſerve the neceſſary rules 
of a religious family without it, or to have a due re- 
gard ſhewn to the orders which muſt be given on that 


. 


account. e 
aut. Nay child, I go farther than that; I inſiſt 


of his affection, it had-certainly made him the worſe | 
| huſband, | e, TT e 6 


id. No ſiſter, I did not ſay ſo; I ſaid we could 
not have a religious family; all ſocial religion was loſt ; 
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that our ſervants ought to be ſo choſen as to be of 
the ſame opinions too in religion as ourſelves. 
Wid. I have not fo much conſidered that part in- 
deed ; but I Os Madam, n it are 


8 very good. 


Aunt, I owe a great deal to 4 to chat from my 
own'e 


Eld. Sif. And fo bare I tos: Madam, from! what | 


Have ſeen in ſome families of my acquaintance. 


Wid. I have ſeen enough of it in my little family, to 


| make me reſolve, that, while IL have a family, and can | | 
keep any ſervants, I will entertain none but ſuch as If 


worſhip God the ſame way as I worſhip him. 


Ela. 87% And did ſo n 70 took a 1 hope | 


you mean ſo fiſter. 

Wid. Yes indeed, I do mean ſo too. | 

Aunt. I muſt put in an exception niece chere, in 
behalf of poor ignorant creatures that may come into 
a family untaught, and are willing to be inſtructed 
in things that are good. 

Wid. I know not what to ſay to that part, becauſe 
T am but ill qualified for a ſchooleaiftreſs | 

Aunt. Well, we will diſcourſe of this by itſelt 


| Niece, for I have a great deal to ſay upan chat ſubjed. 


Wid. With all my heart Madam: 


_ - Aunt. But in the mean time, child, let us go now | ; 
where we left oft. | 


 Wid. There was as ok religion i in our houſe ay 


it was poſſible there ſhould be in our circumſtances; 
for . of us defired it in general, and purſued it in 
particular, only we could not join in the manner; and 
it was a perfect ſcene of confuſion to ſee how religi F 
on was carried on among us; the ſervants were ſome bl 


Papiſts, ſome Proteſtants, ſome Pagans ; for we had 


three Eaſt-Indian blacks and one negro among out 


people. The Chriſtian ſervants were every now and 
then together by the ears, about perſuading the negro 


do turn Chriſtian, and be baptiſed, but could not bear | 
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to think what ſort of Chriſtian the poor creature ſhould 
be; one of our men, an Italian, would have him be 
Papiſt, and the other would have him te be a Prote- 
ant; and the poor negro was ſo confounded between 
them that he could not tell what to do. The negto 
was a ſenſible inquiſitive fellow, and had, by mere 
aſking queſtions on both ſides, gotten a great deal 6f 
knowledge of religion; but was merely ſtoꝑt in his 
ſearch after farther particulars by the impertinent 
quarrels of thoſe ſervants who pretendedto inſtruct him: 
both told him he muſt believe a God, a future tate, a 
heaven, a hell, a reſurrection to life or to death, and 
that he muſt be ſaved by a Redeemer. They agreed 
exactly in their deſcription of the joys of eternal life, 
the torments of hell, and particularly they had joined 
in giving the poor negro a frightful apprehenſion of 
hell, as the reward of his doing wickedly, and of the 
devil as a tempter, an enemy, and tormentor ; ſo that 
the poor fellew would pray to God very heartily to 
= fave him from hell, and to keep him from the devil. 
But when thoſe poor ignorant fellows began to in- 

ſtruct him how to worſhip God, and who to look to 
as his Redeemer and Saviour, to talk to him about 
reading the Scriptures, and ſuch things, they fell out 
to the laſt degree; the Engliſh footman told the Ita- 


| 7 lian he was an idolater, and that was worſe than a 


Heathen ; that Negum {for ſo the poor negro was 
called) was as good a Chriſtian as he; for though he 
did not worſhip in the name of Chriſt, yet as he, (the 


WE Icalian foorman) worſhipped a piece of wood for a Sa- 


viour, Chriſt would not accept him ; and it was as bad 
as Negum's worſhipping a hobgoblin, or any thing 
elſe. The Italian told Fim he was a heretic, and his 
religion was no religion at all; that he was an ene - 
ny to God and to the church; and told Negum, that 
ff he believed what that fellow ſaid the devil would 
take him away alive. They had many quarrels about 
it; but one day above the reſt they came to that 1 

1 at 
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that they fell to fighting. It ſeems the reſt of the 


ſervants had parted them before their maſteror I heard 
of it; but as we were both walking together in the 
| evening in our garden, we by mere chance ſaw the 
negro in the kitchen garden crying : His maſter ſaw 
Him firſt, and called him to us; and the fellow came 
with a book in his hand, but terribly afraid his Ma- 
Ker ſhould be angry. | 
What is the matter Negum fays his maſter; ; and 
fo they began to talk. | 28/1 
Meg. No muche matter, no . vin? Files is 


Ma. Why, you were crying Negum.: What dig ; \ 


you cry about? has any body beat vou! Yet 
Neg. No muche cry, no beate me. 


there ? 
Neg. Indeede me no go away Cue donn. Sir; 
me no go, me be a Chriſtian, no indeed: 
[The fellow, it ſeems, was afraid his eaſer-woul 
think, if he turned-Chriſtian, he would be baptized, 


and fo think himſelf free; and he kneeled down to his 


maſter to beg him not to be angry. 

Ma. Well, well, thou ſhalt be a Chriſtian Negum 
if thou haſt a mind to it: God forbid any body ent 
Hinder thee: What book is that? 

Neg. Bible- book ; me reade this book to be a Chi 
ſtian. 

Ma. Who gave you that book to read ? 

Neg. Augultino. | 


Ms. Let me ſeeit. (He'looked' in the-ibook; al 


ſaw it was an Italian miſſal or pſalter.} 


Neg. Me have other Bible-book [He pulls another 
book out] tov. 


Ma. Let's ſee that too. ¶ His maſter looked i in that | | 


too, and found it was an Engliſh Bible. 1 
Ma. Who gave you this too? 8 


Neg. William. ; 4 
Ma. Well, you underſtand the languages; read the | 


Ma. What then Neger 2 what book have you 80 | 
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Whoth : But; Poor fellow, thou haſt got but two forry 
eacbhers. 
80 eWhen he gave the book hack to eas and bid him 
ead them both, he turned to me; My dear, ſays he, 
eie fellows pretend to inſtruct this poor negro in 
he Chtiſtian religion, when they cannot agree aboyt 
* tbemſelves, Lam ſure: Upon which Negum makes 
his maſter a bow, and puts in his word.]! | 
Meg. No indeede, they no 2 ; _— fighte juſt 
ao about teache me. 
Ma. What, did they fight? | 
Neg. es indeede, they fighte juſt now 3 they ne 
beach -me ; one ſay, me go to the devil; the other 
ſay, me go to the devil; they no teache me to go a- 
** from the devil; they make me ns know what do. 
"Ma. And was that it you cried about Negum? 
eg. Yes indeede, me cry no to go to che devil; 
ne would go away from the devil. | 


old M. You muſt t to God to beer you from the 
ed, - | ger. it's 
\ his 


A — 2 Yes indeede,. me do pray God keep-away the 
devil. | 

=: Ma. You mild; gray” to God to teach you too. 
. 17 God teache me! No, Auguſtino teache me! 
1 No, illiam teache me ! God teache me, how that? 
LHere my ſpouſe found how the caſe ſtood, and 
CA turning t. to me, My dear, ſaid he, theſe fellows quar- 
reel continually about this poor man, and ſo in the end 
= wil be brought rather to abhor the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in general than to turn Chriſtia at all, while 
ene pulls him one way and one another : now what 
courſe mult you and I take? I cannot pretend to de- 
fire. him to be made a Proteſtant; I am ſure you 
won't deſire him to be a Catholic; and ſo the poor 
fellow muſt be loſt. I told him it was a critical caſe 
in which I knew not how to- act; but as they were his 
Eervants in particular, and that he brought his negro 
has of 1 with him, I they were to is 
3 ; is 


—— 
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His diſpoſal and direction rather than mine. My dear, 
ſays „there is nothing mine but What is your's; 
do ſhift it off fo, but tell me what ſhall 1 do? 
* [ trembled when he ſaid fo, for I was afraid 
ſome debate would fall in between us-in conſequence 
of the caſe; however, I anſwered him thus: My dear, 
you determined before for me what you might be 
ſure would be my thoughts; but what can I deter. 
mine about your ſervants.? Well, my dear, ſays he, 
.T will do as Solomon did in the caſe of dividing the 
child; I will ſhew you that I am the trueſt lover of hu 


foul, I mean of us two for rather than he ſhould na I 


be e to worſhip God at all, let him be taught the Bil 
way of the country where we are; if we divide as out 
two men have done he will not be taught at all. 
Upon this principle he ated, and conſented I ſhould 
act in it as I ſaw cauſe ;. upon which I ſent the negro i 
down to a country-tenant we have in Efſex upon 
| Pretence to learn to plough and ſow, and do country. 
work, and there 1 kept him near a twelvemonth ; at 
the ſame-time the farmer being a very ſober religious 1 
man, and having a hint from me what to do, this poor 
negro is become a very ſenſible religious fellow, has 
been baptized now two years ago, and I thank: verily 
is an excellent Chriſtian. ] 
Siſ. And did he run away, or claim his freedom up- 
on his being baptized? 


id. No not he; but I gave him his freedom when (il 


his maſter died, and gave him wages, and he is an ex. 
— ſervant, f affure you. © * 
1 Your huſband Rrained a Prone religion "oi % 
are you. 4 
8 Why, you ſee what principle he did i it from £ 
he ſaw the fellow was in a Proteſtant country, and 
would either be a Proteſtant at laſt or nothing at all; 
and he rather choſe he ſhould be a Proteſtant than re- 


main a heathen, or loſe all deſire of being a Chriſtian j 3 
= ſays he, God can 6 farther by a mi- 


racle 


_—— + 


dear, cle when ha pleaſes ; and che having been taught the 
1s; eeneral notions of religion he would be the eaſier 
021 drought to embrace the true church; bat if he con- 
fraid Mues a heathen he will have no knowledge at all. 
ence Eid. Sif. I believe you would not have ſhewn the 
lear, me charity for his church. - [and per 24" : 

t be i. I confeſs I did not ſhew ſo much zeal for the 
ter. Moul of the poor negro as I think I ought to have 
he, one, or ſo much charity as he did, but had other 
the WW houghts at that time to take me up: however, ſiſter, 


o bring this back to the firſt diſcourſe, you ſee by this 
Show fatal in a family difference of principle is with- 
n the ſame. houſe ; and had he not been biaſſed; with 
n extraordinary temper, as well as by an uncommon, 
harity, we had been the moſt miſerable couple upon 
arth; ſo that in ſhort there is not one part of a wo- 
man's Ife, in ſuch a cireumſtance, that is not dread- 
oll embarraffed, if ſhe has any ſenſe of her own prin- 
Wriplcs, or her huſband any ſenſe of his. 


at. 8% But do you think then that there may be 
ous caſe of ſome kind or other in which a man and a 
oor woman may be happy together, though there be a. 
has difference in opinion? | | 


i. No indeed, I do not think there is; I do not 
bink you can name à caſe in which it is poſſible to 
y with truth that they can be happy, that is, that 


up; il 

 iithere is not ſome interruption to their happineſs on 
en chat very account. 5 | 

ex- 


e. Si; That is ſuppoſing them to be both religiouſ- 
iy inclined. - 5 PEE 3 

i. Nay, that need not be ſuppoſed; for we go 
WE vpon: our mother's principle ; that without a religious 


; family there can be no happineſs of life: if they are, 
dg I ſaid before, indifferent about religion, then there 
Il; is no happineſs at all in our ſenſe of felicity ; and if 
re- they place their happineſs in purſuing their duty, as 

ll # 


every true Chriſtian muſt, there muſt be ſome of that 
FC | happinets 


_ "Poſſible, either where there'is no religion, or no a- 


are fure to be made ranch . 
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together, and go hand in hand to heaven. 

Yo. Sift. You know filter I was always of that 
mind; but I am e nenen! in it by Your 
experience. | 

Wid. You were - happy. i in your ence cleaving to this 
principle, and I miſerable in neglecting it; may both 
our example be directing to thoſe that come after us. 

Fa. Come children, bleſſed be God fof the expe. 
rience of both: Let us end this diſcourſe, for it makes 
me melancholy that have had a very unhappy partin 
both your caſes : in your's my dear [ſpeaking to the 


youngeſt] I violently endeavoured to force you to be | ö 


miſerable; and in your's my dear [ſpeaking to the 


| happineſs wantin r they cannot worſhip Cod 7 


other] 1 entirely omitted the concern I ought to have | ; 


had upon me to prevent your making yourſelf ſo. 

\ Si. Do not affli&t yourſelf Sir about that now; 
blefled be God we have both got it over.. 

Fa. But it does afflia me 2 all that; and let all 
fathers learn from me how much it concerts them, 
if they wiſh well to their children, either to their ſouls 
or bodies, to eſtabliſh religious families in their po- 
Kerity, and to. prevent their children marrying, if 


greement in opinion about it: wry in eicher on they 
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I the latter part of the laſt diſcourſe we left. the 

aunt, and the widow- ſiſter, who had married the 

= Roman Catholic gentleman, entering upon a diſcourſe 
about the inconveniences of entertaining. irreligious 
ſeryants, and alſo of entertaining ſervants of differing 

| perſuaſions and opinions in religion one from another, 

or of differing opinions from the family they ſer ved in. 

The ladies put off the diſcourſe of that affair for ano- 

ther time, the aunt being willing to enter into a more 
particular converſation about it. This caufed ſeverat _ 

very entertaining diſcourſes among them at ſeveral 

times ; ſome of which, I hope, may be uſeful to be 
made public for the direction of other families, and 

for the encouragement of all maſters or miſtreſſes of 
families who defire to promote good government and 
religious things among their children and ſervants s: 
and particularly in Sch a time as this, when it is | 
known that ſervants are leſs apt to ſubmit to family- 
regulations and good houſehold government than 

ever. | vo 7553 

The two ladies being at their aunt's houſe, which 

was at Hampſtead, as 1 have obſerved, their aunt had 

a little ſquabble with one of her maids upon the fol- 

| Jowing occaſion; The maid had, it ſeems, been out | 
in the afternoon of a Sabbath-day, and Raid longer 1 
| | „5 706 TS han 
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than the vfual time of being at church; and her lady, 
who otherwiſe had known nothing of it, happened, 
unluckily for the wench, to be ju; in the way when 
| ſhe came in, that is to ſay, the lady chancing to g0 
down the back- ſtairs, which was not ordigary for her 
to do, meets her maid dreſſed in her beſt cloaths, and 
juſt going up to undreſs herſelf, and this rencounter 


between the miſtreſs and the maid produced the fol. 
Ras dialogue. 


DIALOGUE 1. 


n Leh, 2 Mary, not undreſſed et: | 
Mary. I ſhall be ready preſently Madam. 


La. But how come you to be fo fine at this time of 


day? I ſuppoſe you are but juſt come in Mary? 


while. 
La. What a yon call a good while . 
Ma. A great while Madam. 


Za. Mutt I not know how long Mary? 
Ma. Yes Madam, if you pleaſe ; but you WO not 
uſe to inquire into ſuch trifles ; 1 hope I haye not been 
Wanted. 


La. It would have been a trifle Mary if it had been 


Ma, Yes Nam, 1 have been come in à good 5 
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of another day; but it being on the Sabbath-day Mary, 


makes the caſe differ extremely, I bans you were at 5 \ 


church Mary? 
Ma. Ves Madam, to be ſure. 


there. 


Ma. No Madam, added I was not there; I hope 
it is all one if I was at anether church? 


La. No Mary, it is not all one, becauſe I cannot be I 
ſiure that you were at church at all. | 


Ma. You may take * word Madam for chat for | ; 


| once { hope. . 


La. At our church Mary 2 ; think I did not fee you 4 
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y, La I cannot ſay Mary, that is not ſo much to my 
d, ſatisfaction to take your word for it as it would have 
en been to ſee you at church myſelf. N ; 
go WR Mz. I am ſorry Madam you ſhould be uneaſy at 
cr choſe things; I hope I do your buſineſs to your con- 
nd tent; and as to going to church, I hope I may be at 
ter liberty to go to what church I like beſt. 
ol. | La. Why, yes Mary, I am willing to allow liber- 


ty of conſcience, but then it is upon condition' that 
it is really a conſcientious liberty; it is not my que- 
ſtion what church you go to, if 1 am ſatisfied you 
were at church at all; but how ſhall L be ſure of that 
Mary? SEE „ enen 
Ma. It is not worth your inquiry Madam; thoſe 
things are trifles below a miltreſs to trouble herſelf 
with. + Ei „ 
La. No Mary, you are much miſtaken there; I 
think I am obliged to inquire whether my ſervants go 
to church or no; and how they ſpend their time on 
Sabbath - days; beſides Mary, it is a great while ſince 
church was done, and I find you are but juſt come 
home; I deſire to have ſome little account where you 
WT have been. J 
Ma. lam not aſhamed to tell where J have been 
Madam; I have been doing no harm; I have been 
taking a walk Madam; I work hard enough all the 
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ry, week; I think I may take a little pleaſure on Sundays. 
at La. Well Mary, fo you have been walking in the 

fields, and taking your pleaſure to-day, + 

A Ma. Yes Mass I hope there is no offence in it; 
on RR 1 think you faid I have not been wanted. | 

: La. Well, but juſt now you ſaid you had been at 
pe church Mary? 9 | 75 | 


Ma. Why, that is true Madam, I was at Highgate 
== church-doer, but I did not go in, that is true; I did 
not think you would have troubled yourſelf to exa- 
mine ſuch trifles ſo very particularly. . 

La. You and I differ very much about the it- 
| Meta: LA | | elf; 


—. . 
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ſelf? I do.not think it is a trifling thing, at all Mary 
- whether my ſervants ſpend the Sabbath-day at church 
or in taking their pleaſure. + © 
Ma. I work very hard Madam all the week. 
La. What is chat to keeping the Sabbath-day Mary ? 
Ne. Why Madam, ſure I may take a little 24 
| Care on Sundays; I have no other time; I am ſure you 
give your ſervants no time for diverſion. | 
T4. Did I ever refuſe you Mary, when you aſked 
me for a day for yourſelf? 
Ma. 4 never troubled you much with aſking. 
I. I had rather you had Mary than take God's 
time for yourſelf. 
La. Yes Mary, but ſore time he has appointed for 
religion Mary. 
Religion! O dear ! indeed Madam I do not 
trouble myſelf about religion, not J. 
£4. So I find Mary, and Lam Gary foods. 
| Ma. © Madam, you have religion enough for us 
all: what can I do? _ 
La. Do not make a jeſt of it -Mary, I am not iel. 
* vou. 
a. I think you are Madam when you talk to 
me of religion; I do not underſtand i it; what can I 
| jay to it ? 
Ta. Von can go to chureh Mary, cannot you ? 
M. Yes Madam, ſo I do ſometimes. 
La, And do not you every Sunday 2 


Ma. No indeed Madam, not I; it is a folly to "R 1 
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La. I am ſorry for iv Mary; I 1 you they that * : 


live with me ſhall go to church every Sunday, or | 4 ; 


mall not defire their ſervice. - 
Ma. You never made that bargain; Madam when 
you hired me. 


La. Well Mary, then I make it now: for they 9 
ſhall not ſerve me all the week that make my work il 


an excuſe for not erying God- on N 21 n 3 


xt 16037 


think it ae 4 curſe upon my work and pon! 
my whole family ; + 
Ma. As you: pletiſe'for 1 Madam : Wa 

La. No Mary, it muſt be as you | pleaſe it mende. 
for you know my conditions now; and T expe: you' 
will obſerve chem, or remove, 

[Here her miſtreſs left her, ſeeing the began to talk: 
a little ſaucily, and ſhe had no ind to vex herfelfy — 
put herſelf in any ez with _—_ one 

The wench, alittle heated with the teproof 5 
lady had given her, and vexed that fhe was caught, 
for ſhe did not expect to ſee her miſtreſs on the back - 
| ſtairs, went up and undreſſed herſelf, and hearing an- 
other of the maids in the next room, ſne goes to her, 
and there gives a full vent to her paſſion railing hear- 
| tily at. her miſtreſs, and at religion, and at ever N 
that came in her WAY -\ The Enowing diſcourſe wi 
give ſome part of their talk: She knocks at the door, 
and calls to her fellow-ſervant thus: Betty, open the 
door, I wanf'to ſpeak to Jour So Betty let her * 
and ſhe begins. 

4 Ma. I ſuppoſe you have heard what a leaure 1 have: 
8 had, have not you Betty? 
B.. No, not I. Who hive 7ob Kad: a le dure "RET, 2 
Ma. Nay, nobody but my miſtreſs; I wonder what 

; buſineſs ſhe had upon the back- airs. bf 
Bei. Back- airs! why, did you meet my miſtreſs 
oy the back- ſtairs? 

Ma. Ay, ay, I met her there, or rather ſhe met me 
there, as ill luck would have it; for I was but juſt” 
come in, and was coming up to undreſs me, but INS. 
caught me; I would 1 had been a mile off. 

l * Why, what did ſhe ſay to you? was he 1 J 
Ay, ay, angry! I never had ſuch a rattle 
her * L came into the houſe. 4 

Bet. What was the matter? what was it 8 

Ma. For! for nothing 1 think; but forſooth ſhe 
wound needs know where I bad been, and * 
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bad been at church or no: What has ſhe to 40 with 
it whether I go to church or no ? it is nothing to her. 


Bet. O that was only becauſe you was but juſt come 
in, and it was ſo long paſt urs ra; I ſappoſe, that 


made her ſuſpect you. 


Ma. Suſpect me ! what. do you mean by that? I do 
nothing to be ſuſpected, not J. 

Ber. I do not ſay you do; I ſay that made her ſuf. 
t pet you had not been at church. 

Ma. Well, ſhe need not treuble her bend with her 

falpicions of me: I told her I had not been at church, 

I told her I had been to tes wal, arch friend as 

far as Highgate. 

Bet. Did you? that is more than I dare do: if 1 
make a ſlip now and then, I am in ſuch a hurry to get 

back juſt as eren is done chat it takes away the 
pleaſure of it. 

Ma. I do not trouble my head with i ity if I have A 
mind to take a walk, as long as ſhe do not want me, 
what need (he trouble herſelf? I ſhall not be ſo much 
afraid of her, not I, as long. as i i is ann on Sunday, 
and my work is done .. 

Bet. But then I can aſſure you mk miſtreſs and you 
will not agree long together; for if the n it ſhe 
will not keep you an hour. 

- Ma. Nay, ſhe may do as ſhe will for that. ; I told 
her plainly where 1 went, and that I thought ſhe had 
nothing to do with it. 

Bet. Did you ſo Mary? then I. ſuppoſe. ſhe told 
you her mind. | 

Ma. Ay, ay, and told her my mind too 1 will not 
be tied up to her religious trumpery, not I; if I do 
her work, what has ſhe to do with what religion 1 
am of, or whether I have any religion or 901 it is no 
buſineſs of her 's. 

Bet. No Mary, I cannot go that length ber ; 1 
think my miſtreſs may concern herſelf with that; for 
if the is religious herſelf, * may deſire to we her 

vants 


. 
ſervants be ſo to; and therefore if I do make a b 
ſometimes, I always do it ſo as not to be found out; 
and I have had ſuch good luck that my miſtreſs has 
never caught me ye. 
Ma. Wal, ſhe caught me; and if it be a fine 
day next Sunday ſhe ſhall catch me again if ſhe has 
a mind to it; I won't be ty d to go to church but When 
I pleaſe : I love liberty: Beſides, this is about religi- 
on Betty, and ſo tis liberty of conſcience Betty. 
7 Bet. You are witty: upon it Mary: Pray what do 
vou call liberty of conſcience? 1 
| Ma. What? that I ſhould have liberty to go to 
church, or not to go to church, as I think fit, and 
when I pleaſey is not that liberty of conſcience ? 

Bet. No Mary, I think that is liberty. without con- 
ſcience z for tis a liberty. in what we ſhould not do: 
chat can never be liberty of conſcience Mary. 
Ma. Well, well: then let it be liberty without con- 
Ws ſcience ; *tis the liberty I love; and I fee no harm in 
it: ana acknowledge you do ſo yourſelf, don't 
you iin; 


— 


Bet. That's craig: fo 1 do ſumetimoes but I cannot 


7 


may tis as it ſhould be; I cannot ſay as you do, that 


there is no harm in it; *tis a fault, I know that; and 
I don't do it very often; and when I do, as I told 
you, I take care not to have it known. ./ 
Ma. Very well then you are worſe than I, for you 
believe it is a fault, and yet you do it: Now I don't 
think it is a fault at all; if I did, it may be I would 
not do it. MESH ATI ele 
* Bot; I don't believe you can ſay with a ſafe conſci- 
ence that there is no harm in it; you only are har. 
dened a little more than J. . 
- Ma. It may be ſo; and you are even with me; for 
aught I ſee that's all the differente between us. 
Bet. Truly Mary your reproof is bitter, but per- 
haps it is too true ; and I ſhall learn ſo much from 
* e 50 E | Jou. 


t 66 1 5 
you, chat I ſhall take more care how I db again what 


my own conſcience convinces me is a fault. 
Ma. Well, and I may go on, becauſe I have more 
1 than you: I ſuppoſe that's what you mean. 
Bet. I do not ſay ſo ; I believe you kno)]ꝗ tis a 
1 as well as I do, but you are a little more uſed to 
thoſe things it may be than I have been. 
Me. I am as I was bred, and ſo it may be are you; 
I was never taught to lay much ſtreſs upon theſe 
things, and ſo I never trouble myſelf about them. 
Bet. Well Mary, I am glad you think I have been 
* ht better. e 
a. Why, as well as you have been taught, 1 find 
you, can take a ay: in the Geld on ne as well 
<a> | 
Bet. But I tell you. again, I don't Jas it, i think 
| there? s no harm in it, as you do; and I think you 
| have touched me ſo home with yeu,ỹ Ae that 1 
xeſolve never to do ſo again while I live. 
Ma. But what's all this to my miret and me! 
What has ſhe to do with it? 

Bet. Why Mary, my miſtreſs is a very. pious reli- 
Les lady, and ſhe thinks herſelf bound to call her 

rvants to an account how they ſpend their. time. 

Ma. Ay, ſo ſhe may for all the week · days, for that's 

| hier time; but e is my own 3 he. has nothing to 
do-with an be 

Bet. I aſſure you m E will not allow that 
Spacing 1 ſhe thinks Foto as much. to din hy 

on Sunday as any other day. 

Me. You talk of my miſtreſs beieg a religious lady; ; 
why, ſo ſhe may be for aught I know; and I think 
we have ſo much religion at home we need not go a. 

broad for it. Does not the chaplain teaze us twice a- 
day with his long prayers, and reading of chapters 
Jam ſure he has made me neglect my buſineſs many 
e to come in en bot J give them the lp 
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7 Cation and if 1 did not, they would have many” Is 
a good diſh of meat ſpoiled, fo they would. A 

Bet. You are 2 merry girl Mary When you talk of 

ret ion. | 
Ma. Nay, Idon't Ander dad it; I know nothing of 
the matter; I come to do my buſineſs, and mind the 
kitchen; if their dinners are not well diſhed up, they | 
may find fault, and. I ſhould take ſome care to mend - |. ' 
W it ; but to talk to me about religion, *tis time enough, 
hereafter, let them let me alone to myſelf, 2 
Bet. But my miſtreſs will ſatisfy you, that ſhe lis 
obliged while ſhe keeps you for a ſervant to fee that 97 

you ſerve God as well as you ſerve her. 

Ma. O dear! let them ſerve God themſelves better 
firſt 3 1 don't ſee, that any of them have any more re- 
gard to their prayers and their chapters than I have 
chat ſtay away, but only for form-1ſake, and it may be 
for the credit of employing a chaplain. | 
= Bet. Nay, do not ſay fo neither; I can aſſure you 
my miſtreſs is a very pious religious lady, and you 
cannot ſay otherwiſe, I am ſure; and ſo are all the | 
young ladies too, they are like her. 

Ma. It may be ſò; and yet I have ſeen ow all a- ; 

WE fleep at prayers many a time, when I am ſurethey had 
not ſo much more need to be ſleepy than I had chat 
Es work hard, nor ſo much neither. 
„Bet. Sometimes they may be heavy, but that is not 
7 n 3 and I 805 you cannot 25 en were ever 
all afleep together. | 
Ma. *Tis no matter for that, they do the ſame as | 
church; and pray, what is the difference between my 
Going into the fields to take my pleaſure on Sundays, 
and their going to church to take their eaſe ? between 
my waſhing my difhes, while the chaplain is at pray- 


ers, and their being faſt aſleep at prayer: | 
wy Bet. Why Moll, thou art very aloe to take 
lip notice of ſuch things; and they are faults to be ſure ; | 


| 22 there js. a vaſt difference | in too. 
| RN gs Ma. 
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acknowledge to be wrong, an 
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Bet. Why thus: that though | os may banane, 


Arop aſleep, tis not always; and they do it but (el. 


dom. You, it ſeems, make the other a practice, and 
0 it always : Then if they do ſleep ſometimes at 
church or at prayers, they don't pretend to ſay there 
is no harm in it, they muſt acknowledge they ou 
not to do ſo; but you bave the impudence to Te 
when you ſpend your time in the fields, or perhaps 
worſe, there is no harm in it. Now, there's a great 
deal of difference between doin ng a thing which they 
doing Wat © is really, 
wrong, and juſtifying it as if it was right. 
Ma. Well, let them do what they will, 40 let me 


| do what 1 wall; ; I don't meddle with them, let — 


let me alone, can't they ? 

Bet. But it may be my miſtreſs thinks ſhe ought! to 
govern her ſervants in religious things. as well AS in 
her houſe - aſſairs. 

Ma. Why, let her think what ſhe will, al do. what 
„ will, I will have m ways I hall mind n 
they fay tome. 

Bet. That's none of my buſineſs Mary 3 you mult 
do a8 you will. 

Ma. No; and *tis none of her buſineſs neither [ 

think. 

Bet. J can't ſay chat Mary; 31 think, if you were 2 


miſtreſs, and kept a great many ſervants, as our mil- 
ttreſs does, you would talk otherwiſe,” and do be 


wiſe too, or elſe you would ſoon have a houſe full of 
whores and rogues. 

Ma. I don't know what L would do Go, nor do I 
trouble my head with it; for I am never like to be 
tried with it; but if I was a houſekeeper, and kept 
maid I would take care they ſhonld do my buſineſs, 
and t at would keep them from making ſuch a diſor- 


. derly houſe as you ſpeak of: as for hone en [ 
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Bet. wen, but I would trouble myſelf about char | 
too, 1 aſſure vou, if I were a miſtreſs. C3 IN 

Ma. Why, what would you do? : 

Bet. Why, if T had a chaplain or a huſband "ts | 
ies up good orders i in his houſe, I would take care 
my ſervants ſhould always attend at prayers, and on _ 
Sundays I would take care they ſhould all go to church, 
and come again too when church was done. , 

Ma. You would! Andif I was your maid you would 
make me come in to prayers every night and morn- 
ing, would you? 

Bet. Ves I would; or yo mould not live wich as. 
| Ma. Well, and'if I did come in, I ſhould only laugh 

at you all when I did, and make a jeſt of your chap: 
lain or your huſband, and ſo would other ſervants too: - 
don't you fee we do ſo here? an't we always making 
a ſport at our poor dull thing called a chaplain? 

Bet. Ves, L can't fay but I fee it, but I never join 
with you in it; for I think there's no jeſt at all in it: 
And as for the poor good man hide, I know be 
534 2 id, and tis a pon trouble and . 
to him. 7 | 
= Ma. Why; whae 3 is much a fellow* good far but to 11 0 
be gamed and made ſport with? does he think we | 
take him for any thing but a religious Merry- Andrew? 

Bet, You muſt think however my miſtrefs takes him 
WE otherwiſe, and thinks it her duty to keep him, and to 
== have good orders in her houſe: and it does not be- 
come us that are ſervants to mock at ſuch things: No 
maſter or miſtreſs that knew their ſervants mocked at 
God's worſhip in their "houſe ought to keep thoſe. 
ſervants an hour longer in their families. 

Ma. And you would make me come'to church iT 
was your cook, would you Betty! 

Ber. No J don't fay I would make you 80 to church, 

but you ſhould either go to God's p, or go a- 

54 bout your buſineſs. 

Ma. EG but what if I were a \ Diſlnter and did 
1 nor 


, K 6b 1 


not like your way, or did not care to go te your 
church? or what if you were a Diſſenter, and I did 
not like to go to the meeting · houſe! 
Bet. Why, truly Mary, in general, I fay if that 
were the real caſe, I would not conſtrain you, provi. 
ded I was ſatisfied you went out ſomewhere ; but your 
diſpute with my miſtreſs is between going ſomewhere 
and nowhere; not between ſerving C 30d in this man- 
ner or that manner, but between ſerving God ſome 
way or other, and ſerving: him no way at all; and 
that alters the caſe mightily, . 
Ma. But as to the matter of coming to Wapert at 
ond, it. would be the ſame thing; tor if I were a 
Church-woman, and my miſtreſs a Diſſenter, or I x 
Diffenter, and my miſtreſs of the church, a Quaker, 
and my miſtreſs a Roman Catholic, or my miſtreſs 
uaker, and I a Catholic, it would be all the «ſame 
' 9 there would be the ſame diſlike and gontemft 


of what was done in the houſe.; I ſhonld no more like 


the croſſes and the maſſes of the Papiſts, the yea and 
Day of the Quakers, and reading prayers of the 
Church, or extempore prayers of the Preſbyterians, 
if I waz of the other opinion, than I now like any of 
them, while I. declare I underſtand none of them; 
and fo all their family doings would be but a 91 to 
men and PU make a jeſt of them: 


- Bet. Why, this is too true; and l mult 7 | 
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wn, that if I were miſtreſs of a houſe, I would al- 


ways have my fervants go to the ſame'place, to ſerve 9 
_ God, as I did myſelf, or I would not keep them; 


Whether I went to the Church, or to the Meeting 
| -Houſe; to the 2 8 meeting, or to the Mals 
houſe. 12 

Ma. And what wal you be the better ? They 
would but make a jeſt of you ſtill; they would be not 


the more of your opinzon tor forcing them to go where N 


I went. 
Bet. You' miltake me much ; I mean, they Ron 


K | 
be loch as by choice went to worſhip ſo before Aer | 
came to me; and that declared their opinion to be ſo 
| when I hired them: For otherwiſe, 1 grant, that com- 
pelling them afterwards would be nothing at all, or 
perhaps worſe than the other.. 

Ma. And what if an honeſt plain wench like me 
came to be hired, that knows nothing at all of reli 
gion, and troubled not kerſelf about it ? 

Bet. Why ſuch a one, when 1 aſked her whethir: 
ſhe went to this or that place, would ſay yes to any 
of them, as I happened to be myſelf, and ſo I might be 


deceived. 
Ma. Well, and what would you do chen when you | 


my miſtreſs has done by me? 

Bet. Why, I ſhould do juſt as my miſtreſs has done 
with you, inquire about it, and when I found you a re- 
probate profane wench, and a ſaucy one too, as it 
ſeems you ackaduledge vou have ſhewn yourſelf to- 
day, I ſliofld Cen give you warning to mend your 
manners, or provide your ſelf, as it W wp miſtreſs 
has done too. 

Ma. A pretty ſtory ! So Lam come to make my 
complaint to you to à fine purpoſe; it ſeems ee 
think me in the wrong all che 10 
Bet. Indeed ſo 1 do. 

= Mz. And what if I had come to vou to be Lined; Jo 
and you had aſked me my opinion about religion, and: 

Thad anſwered you that I had not had many thoughts. 

about it; that all opinions were alike to me; that 
= when I did go any. where, I. would. go- where you. 
would have me go and the like? ; 

Bet, Why Mary I muſt own 1 ſhould not like it 
at all ; neither: 1 Ce Wend I hire ou ut afl T 
ſhould be afraid to take ſuch a ſtupid deſpiſer of God 
and religion into my houſe; you ſhould eden 80 with-- 
out a miſtreſs of me. | 5 
M.. e and you might go bout Aa fervant PG 

W Oh; 


1% 


found her out, and met her on the back-ftairs, Beſs, as 
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: of me; for I can tell you there are miſtreſſes enough 


in the world that never aſk the queſtion either before 
or after, nor care whether their ſervants ſerve God or 


the devil. a 


Bet. Ay Mary, and that is one reaſon why ſo many 


of us ſervants are of the ſame kind. 


Ma. Well, well, I don't doubt, however, but I ſhall 
get a place among them, and not be queſtioned about 


going to church: I go to ſervice to work, not to learn 
my catechiſm; I underſtand my cookery; wikat is it to 
them whether I underſtand religion or no? 


Bet. Why lock you Mary, I don't learn my cate. 
chiſm any more than you, and yet I do not like my 
-miſtreſs the worſe, I aſſure you, fer taking care tha 
her ſervants ſhould go to church, and not caring to 
keep thoſe that are Aipilers of religion. I think 'tis 
a pity any lady that. is religious ſhould not have re- 
ligious ſervants about her. 
[They had another dialogue upon this ſubject after- 
wards; but it had too much paſſion in it to merit a 
place in this account; for the - caſe was this: Betty 


gave her lady an account of ſome part of Mary's diſ- 


courſe, particularly that of making a jeſt of her chap- 
lain, and of calling the family to prayers ;_ upon 


which her miſtreſs turned her out of her houſe, gi 
ving her a-month's wages inſtead of a month's warn. 


ing, as one not fit to be allowgd:to ſtay in her family : 
and Mary fell upon her fellow ſervant for that part 


in a great rage. Betty told her in ſo many words 
ſhe thought herſelf obliged to mention it, though it Wl 
Was not till her miſtreſs, having heard that they had 

diſcourſed together, made her promiſe to give her 3 


full account of all that had paſſed between them, and 


if ſhe had not done it faithfully, her miſtreſs. would 


have put them both away together. 


..-. Theſe two fhort- dialogues or diſputes about the 
maid*s rambling on the Sabbath: day was the reaſon 
hp che young lady's annt was willing to diſcourſe a. 


gala 
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gain with her niece upon that ſubject; and * 
meeting together ſome time after, they rene wed their 
diſcourſe. about ſervants in the following manner.) 


I want to hear what you have to ſay upon that head.; 
for. I think there is really much more in it than. moll 


- 


= Aunt. I think niece, when you and I'ralked laſt 
ve were upon the ſubject of taking religious ſervants; 


out people imagine. 
arn Niece. Truly Madam, it is what Llay: a great ſtreſs 
t to upon; and po, L have not had much occaſion to 
complain in the jew years J have kept houſe, yet. I 
ate. have ſeen ſo much of it in my mother's. time, and ſince 
my that in other families, and a little in my own, that I 
hat am reſolved whatever ſhift L make I will. have no 
> to ſervants but ſuch as atleaſt have a common reverence 
tis for religion, and for religious perſons in a family. To 
re· be ſure I will never have any ſcoffers and mockers of 
religion, if I can help. it. | 
ter Aunt. As the world goes now child” it will bevery _ 
it 2 hard to find ſuch ; for religion is ſo much made a jeſt 
etty of amongſt maſters, that it is bard to find any.ſeryants 
dif: that do not jeſt at it too, and mock and flight all choſe | 
ap- that have any regard to it. 
pon Niece. That is my caſe Madam exaily * but hes. 
gh is another miſchief in it too. 
un- Aunt; Another miſchief child ! 1 were are innu- 
iy: merable family-miſchiefs in it. 
part ice. I believe ſo Madam. But this is one par- 
Ids ticular caſe, and which I have the greater reaſon to 
h it take notice of, becauſe a certain lady, an acquaintance 
had and neighbour of mine, has. had a great deal of that 
er a kind; and indeed in a particular manner with her 
and ſervants. 
ould Aunt. Whar lady is that ? pray do I know her 2» 
Niece. You had ſome-difcourſe with her Madam, 
the if 1 remember right, the laſt time you did me the fayour 
do dine with me. 


4p . 


Au. L remember i it very well; and we talked be 
-M oY 
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Title upon that very ſubject; 15 5 mean, how rude and 
inſolent ſervants were grown at this time: But ! 
think we had not much beard of their young Arnie 
and profane. 

Niece. Madam, ſhe- had a Werwaltz hte they call 
ed her woman; for ſhe was one to whom the en- 
truſted every thing, and who was like a houſekeeper; 
and all the ſervants were as it were under her: She 
was a very good ſort of a body indeed in the houſe, 
and as that lady, if you remember, was very lame, 
ſhe could not flir about to look much after her ſer- 
vants her ſelf, and truſted all to this woman. 

She was a ſenſible woman, had the knowledge of 
| almoſt every thing in the world, and talked admira- 
bly well; had a world of wit and humour, very man. 
nerly aneh well · behav'd, ſober and modeſt enough; ; in 
ſhort, the was an excellent ſervant. 

Aunt. Lou give her an extraordinary character 
niece, I aſſure you. | 

' Niece. In a word Matum/ ſhe had every ae 2 

bout her that could be deſired in a ſervant but reli- 

( gion; - and of that ſhe was as entirely empty as -you 

cd an imagine it poſſible for any creature in the world to 
be, and that had ever heard of God or devil, or had | 
lived among Chriſtians. / 

Aunt. Nay miece, you fay the was not an ignorant 
body. 5 
Nees, No eas Mau the was fo far em be- 
ing ignorant that ſhe was able to deceive any body: 
She would talk of religious things as well, and argue 
upon them ſtrongly enough to delude any body: And 
this made it the worſe, for ſhe was ſuch a human de- 
vil, that ſhe made uſe of a fluent tongue, and of an 
uncommon wit, not to talk irreligiouſſy only, but to 
mock and make a jeſt of religion in e and of 
all thoſe that had any e, for it. 100 
Aunt. ne was a IEF Et 35 indeed! Pray, = 


1 


he a maid. or a wife? for. ſhe is not very young, it 
ſeems. - Z 

Niece, She nad never been ried Madam, but I. 
think was engaged to a man whom my ſpouſe ſent to 
Italy; and they are to be V e www he 8 
back. 8 . 

Aunt. You ſay he i is a | ſober AVERY 4 | 
Niece. Yes Madam, I dare ſay ſhe. is. But her 
wicked, profane, and atheiſtical behavour i is enough to 
poiſon a whole family. 
Auni. But why does the lady your Wied entertain 
ſuch a one in her houſe? | 

| Niece; She has ſuch a ſubtilty i in her chadad; par 
{behaves ſo eunningly, that her miſtreſs does nor per- | 
(ceive' it, at leaſt ſhe does not think her ſo bad as the is. 
Aunt. But what ſays her huſband to it 2 does he 
know it? 

.. Niece. Yes MadamnOte: "EM more of i it 8 8 
| "TIP for the men-ſervants tell him of it, and give 
him 4 particular account ſometimes of paſſages which 
they obſerve. . __ 

} Aunt.” Perhaps he don't trouble himſelf about it; 3 
for the men do not often value theſe things. 

= Niece. Indeed Madam, juſt the contrary; "Cat be | 
ba very ſober religious gentleman, and keeps very 

; . order in bis houſe, and it is a YE great di- 

urbance to him. 5 . 
Aunt. And Has he ſpoke of i it to "his bt 8 
| Niece. Yes Madam, he has very often, and told 
her ſuch particulars as are very eſſential ro.the good 
of the family; and ſuch too as almoſt roles their, own . 
evidence with them. 3 N 

Aunt. And What does he far N 

Niece, 1 know not indeed how ſhe manages ; wut * 
know that her huſband and ſhe have had more words 
about it than about all other matters put together 
2985 They were e married; and ſometimes it grows. 
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Wigh ad they are very warm, and even angry 4 
bout it. 

Aunt. Why, ſhe ſeems to be a good ſenſible religi. 
ous lady; how can ſhe take ſuch a creature's Part, e. 
ſpecially againſ} her huſband? 

Niece. Why, firſt of all, ſhe pretends that ſhe does 
not believe it; that the other ſervants rival Her the 
favours ſhe receives, and her miſtreſs's patticulzr 
kindneſſes,-and do it out of a malicious defign : then 
| ſays ſhe-has examined her, and ſhe finds ſhe clears her. 
Felf of much of the charge, and makes the reſt pn 
to be trifling, and not worth notice. 

_  Funt. But perhaps niece it really tiny be ſo too 
and the other ſervants may make things worſe chan 
they are for the reaſons you mention 

Niece. But Madam, it is otherwiſe in fact; for 
_ the truth is, this wench or woman manages all the 
| fervants fo effectually, that in ſnort if any of then 

are religiouſly inclined when they come, the makes 
them afhamed to be ſo when they come to her; for 
| the makes ſuch a mock of religion, and ſuch a jeſt o 
going to church, or going 'to prayers in the family, 
that ſhe laughs them out of their religion, and in: 
word, they all turn reprobates like herlelf. 
© Aunt. 5 can this Bey and her lady not . 
Ben of tf :** 7 
Niece. Yes, very wall . : for, as 1 told you, 
ſhe. is an excellent ſervant, and the more her miltreb 
is loath to part with her, the harder =e4 is to beliere 
| theſe things of her. : 
Aut. Bur ni niece, her huſband; you fax, knows! it; 
ſure ſhe will believe him. 
Niece. But ſhe alledges he back it but by hear- 
ſay from the reſt of the ſervants, who, the Jays, hate 
her, and therefore faliely accuſe her. 


Aunt. But does he know nothing: from his. own 
knowledge? 


Niece. Yes Madam, he knows too muich ; for 4 
unwarj 


| 4 nwary creature let him overhear her one evening, 
asking ber jeers, and flout at him to ſome. of the 
Wervants, but behind his back, for his calling them all 
Wo prayers : and not only ſo, but at ſame expreſſions 


ended were nonſenſe, and others trifling, and the 
| | ike, as the redundancy. of her wit gave her room to 
orſe that he ſhould know it too. | 


ans Niece. $0 it was Madam; for it made the poor 
ear zentleman decline performing his duty for ſome time, 

nd made a; very great breach between him and his 
00 dy which is hardly quite made up yet. 


Aunt. How ſo pra? 5 
| Niece. Why Madam, ſhe wanted to have him con- 
aue to go on with his duty, and to pray in his fami- 
vas he uſed to de: he declared he could not do it 
bile that creature was to be there; that it was a 
eſtraint to him, and he could not perform when he 
re there was one in the place who made a ſcoff and 
cer at him for it. „% 
= She alledged he ought to perform his duty for all 
bat; and that it was a piece of the devil's craft, con- 
rived to interrupt the worſhip of God in his family, 
ad that N to diſregard it entirely. "MS 


Aunt. Well, I think he was very much in the wrong 
* n that part, for he certainly ought not to have omit- 
os d his duty upon ſo mean an objection as that. 


Niece. That is true, and he owned it; but ſaid it was 
diffculty upon him, a reſtraint to him in the per- 
gr mance of his duty, and that ſhe ought to remove it 

om him. %%%ͤf iter or ye I THY. 

Aut. He ought to have conſidered that the leſs of 
ligien was to be found in his ſeryants the more rea- 
n he had to pray for them and with them, that he 

15 bight perhaps be the occaſion of good to them, and 
braging them to che knowledge and love of reli- 
1 l x 8 | gion, 


nich he had uſed ſometime ot other, which ſhe pre- 


/ 


© gion, which would be an advantage be ought to be 


thankful for, and think it a bleſſing to hig houſe if i 
happened ſo. VVV 

Miece. She did argue juſt fo to him Madam; but hy 
returned it ſo ſtrong upon her that ſhe ought, as fit 
as lay in her, to remove every difficulty chat lay in 
the way of his duty, that it was much more as forci. 
dle to her; for he told her that if ſhe granted that 
the difficulty was a ſnare laid in his way by the devil, 


ſhe ought, at the ſame time that ſhe told: him it wa 
his duty to reſiſt it, do all ſhe could polſible, or that 

lay in her power, to remove the occaſion; otherwiſe 
ſhe made herſelf acceſſary to the temptation and aſ. 
ſiſtant to the devil in laying a ſnare for her huſband, Will 


and much of the ſin would lie at her door-— 
Aunt. There was a great deal in that I confeſs, and 
I think ſhe ought to have yielded immediately. Pray, 
what did ſhe ſay to it? „ 

Niece. She inſiſted that the charge was falſe, that 
her woman denied it, and, as I ſaid before, that it 
was a malicious deſign of the other ſervants ; but in 
ſhort, the buſineſs was, that ſhe was very loath to part 
with her woman, who, as I ſaid before, was a very 
good ſervant, and uſeful to her divers ways. 
Aunt. But you faid that he heard ſomething of it 
himſelf. Surely ſhe would believe him then. 
Mece. Why, ſhe could ſay nothing to that indeed; 


but ſhe put it off as well as ſhe could, with telling 5 


him ſhe would tell her woman of it, and take care ſhe 
ſhould do ſo no more. 


Aunt. That ſeemed to be trifling, becauſe it was in 
a matter of ſuch conſequence as ought not to be tri · 


fed with. - 


Wiecs. It was fo: but he went on yet farther ; be 


entreated her, he begged of her to take away a thing 
ſo irkſome from him, and which was ſo much a hin- 
drxance to his duty: he told her that had a ſervant 

been a mere ignorant untaught creature he ſhould 


e 


D 


have 


F< x * 1 | 
) by . Hawe bad no difficulty upon him, but rather it would 
if it [| be an encouragement to do his duty in hopes of being 
Wan inftrument of opening their eyes: but for a mocker | 
religion, and one that not only deſpiſed religion 
Witlelf, 1 mocked at others for ãt, this made the caſe 
aiffer exceedingly, and he knew not how to get over it. 
Au. And would not ſuch arguments as thoſe 
move ber? 
MWicce. Truly not fo mh as they ſhould have 43 
Aunt. And pray what was the conſequence of it? 
Mice. Truly, Madam, the conſequences were bad 
br many ways. For, firſt, it kept the lady and her kuſ- 
band in very ill: terms with one another for near two 
ears; and, ſecondly, that unhappy creature bantered 


« N 
1 


all che other ſervants of the family out of the little re- 
f legion they had, and indeed made them all like herſelf, 
Ant. And where did it end? 

== Niect. Why, Madam, befides this it broke and put 
| ah end to all good order, and to the worſhip of God 
in the family, I mean to all family-worſhip. 
Aust. What dreadful work was chat! what ! as 
Joes it continue ſo ſtill!?2 

Mice. No Madam. Her huſband, who is a very 
| religious gentleman, could. not content himſelf with 
WW living-in that manner with his family, and not being 


be took ſo much upon him as to force her out of the 
bouſe, that is ta ſay, he put away the whole ſet of 
tervants in the family; for they were all made alike 
at laſt, and took all new people at once. 

Ant. And how did the lady take it? 

- Niece, Truly, Madam, 1 cannot ſay ſhe took i it fo. 


; be WE buſband and ſhe are very religious, ſober, and good 
hing people, yet I cannot but ſay it has broken very much 
hin- an upon their tempers and affection one to another, 
vant 


and there is not all the harmon between them that 
es: uſed 10 be. 5 


Aa — —a_ 


able to prevail with his wife te part with her woman, 


f 


We as | wiſh for her ſake ſhe had ; for though her 


4 


, 


ER, | 50-7 2, 

| Wunt. And all along of one graceleſs irreligious fer. 

Fant. FT 

Wiece. It is very true Madam. | FUL 
Aunt. Beſides; as you ſay, ruining the morals of 

the reſt of the ſervants. _.. | 

' Niece. Yes Madam. F 

Aunt. Pray how did that appear among them? 

Niece. Why, Madam, in the firſt place, ſhe made 

all religious things her jeſt, turned all that was ſaid 


thing ſerious in it to banter and ridicule, and laugh- 
ed them out of every thing that looked like religion, 
She repreſented _— to be a mere piece of ſtate 
_ - Policy and prieſteraft, contrived between the «clergy 
and the ſtateſmen only to ſubj<& the world to their 
management. The miniſters and ſervants of Jeſus 
Chriſt ſet apart for the altar, and whoſe buſineſs it is 
ts preach ſavation to a loſt world by a glorious but 
crucified Redeemer, ſhe deſpiſed with the loweſt or 
laſt d- gree of contempt, calling them mercenaries and 
tradeſmen, the church their idol, and the pulpit their 
hop, where they told what they call the word of God 
to who bid moſt, and ſuch like horrid and blaſphemous 
ſtuff: when the honeſt ſervants wopld- have gone to 
chufch with their maſter and their miſtreſs, ſhe would 
carry them away to the fields, or to make ſome viſit 
or other, and continually turn them off from what was 
religious to ſomething. of levity and diverſion as 2 
more ſuitable work for the Sabbath day; and ſtill, when 
ſhe had brought them to break in upon conſcience, Wi 
and to profane the Sabbath- day, the would fall foul 
of religion for laying the burden of rules upon the 
liberties of the wortd; and all the did or faid. was 
with a great deal of wit; and by way of ſarcaſm, as 
| ſharp and as clean as if ſhe had been a philoſopher 
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or a doctor in theolog. 
| Aunt. She was the more dangerous. $42, 
Micce. $he was ſo indeed, for the bad a tongue of 


* 


to them at church or in the family that had any 


WE back-lane. The people are. Diſſenters 3 3 
5 ſon indeed, and her huſban 


ñE.... 7 
Z a firen ; it was neatly hung, but helliſhly. employed 3 


for ſhe delighted in making every body as bad as her- 
Ant. Your ſtory is ſo very good let me tell yon 

eee, Sn RT 489 

| Niece. I ſhould 2 a to hear it Madam. But if; 
you pleaſe to put it of till by and by, for I fe: your 


4wit. She does ſo indeed 5 it is to call us to dinner. 


1 wel, we will talk again of this part; for I am very 


much of your opinion niece about taking no profane 


7 irreligious ſervants if we can help it. 


'D:1'& . 6 de 1; 
gf the | evening the lady and her niece, taking " 
1 walk in the garden, had a farther converſation 

upon the ſame ſubje&, and the niece ſaid to her aunt, _ 


WE which began the dialogue, Madam, when we left off 


our diſcourſe in the morning, you were pleaſed to 
ſay, at the end of my ſtory of an irreligious profane 


Vench, that my neighbour Mrs ——— had been 
WE troubled with; that you would tell me a Rory of an- 
other. 1 / N 


Aunt, 1 did fo child: It is of a family that Mees 


IS at [She points to a houſe that could be ſeen over the 


garden- wall.] that hoſe, juſt over the way, in the 


woman is a very ſober, religious, good ſort of a per- 
4 is a very grave religious 
man alſo. They endeavour to take ſervants of their 
own perſuaſion as much as they can; but that is ſome- 
times very difficult to do, and ſhe has indeed had 
very bad luck that way. However, this gentlewo- 
man, as ſhe told me herſelf, having occaſion to hire 


6.4 4 maid ſervant, A whether ſhe was cook or © 


— 


a 2 | -chamber- | 


/ 


[ſhe whiſpers her maid} ſervant waits to ſpeak win 
p A you. ! | WF 7 | 


rr. 
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| 8 maid, or what. elſe, for they kept Gn or 


four: but after the had agreed in every thing elſe, 
-ſhe aſked her maid (that was'to be) what religion ſhe 


was of? 


Madam, ſays the maid bluſhing, (for ſhe looked 


3 


I 
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mighty ſober) that i is a queſtion 1 do not underſtand 5 | 


very well. 
Why, ſays the miſtreſs, 1 hope you are a Prote. 


- Rant z I do not mean whether you are a Papiſt or no, 
Yes Madam, ſays the maid, I think 1 am a Pro- 


teſlant. 


Nay, ſays the maiſteaſa, do you think ſo but then 3 


1 doubt you do not think much about it. 


Nat ſo much as I ſhould do Madam, ſays the : 
maid, and looked very ſimply and ingocently at the 


diſcourſe, 
| Niece. Not expeding, it may be, to de aſked ſuch 


queſtions. 


Aunt. No, I believe not ; tow they are queſtions 
that I think none of us aſk ſo much as we ſhould do 
when we hire ſervants, 


Nzece. Servants value themſelves. ſo 3 now 


| that they would take it as out of the way to be aſked 


about theſe things. | 
Aunt. Well, if 1 have any ſervants, they halt all 


1] be aſked ſuch queſtions, and r them doo, or chey 


ſhall be no ſervants to me. 


Nzece. I am of the ſame mind Madam, if I can | 


poſſibly find ſervants that will ſubmit to it. 


Aunt. Child, if they will. not ſubmit, Dues they 
are hired; to tell me what religion they are of, what 


are they like to ſubmit to, after they are e745 about 


religion, or any thing elſe? 
Niece. Why, really Madam, I have had two or 


three that made a great deal of difficulty to do it, and 


thought it very much out of the way to have me alk 
them about it. 


Aunt, And did you ty A chem after that ? 
Nice 


f 
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e or | | N W | ; | 
elſe, Niere. Why, truly yes, I did take two of them: 
n ſhe BR Aunt. And were they good for any thing when you 
Wa TR MO A ITE 
oked Niece. Indeed they were good for very little, I 
tand muſt confeſs. - ? "+ 


.at. It may be poſſible indeed that 2 wench may 
oe a good ſervant that is not a good Chriſtian; but 
l muſt acknowledge it is but very ſeldom that it proves 


Pro. ; but when a good fervant is a good Chriſtian too, 
[ich a one is ten times the more valuable for a ſer- 
then rant as well as for her religion. . | 


Nice. It is true Madam: But what ſhall we ſay, 
chat ſome that are good Chriſtians are nevertheleſs 
not good ſervants ; nay, there is a kind of a fcandat 
upon thoſe we call feligious ſervants, that they are 


ſach generally faucy, reſerved and value themſelves too 

upon it, always making conditions with you, and 

ions {WW claiming times and liberties on account of religious 

1 do affairs, which are neither proper for the work of re- 

_Eligion, and perhaps not employed ſo when granted. 

ao Aunt. That brings me back to the tory , roman eh 
ked ing you, at leaſt to one part of it. 


Niece. I am ſorry I interrupted it then. Pray- 


| all Madam go on with it. tf Ad | 
her Ant. I told you, the gentle woman my neighbour 
aſked the wench about her religion, and how modeſt- 
can iy ſhe anſwered. However, her miſtreſs put an end 
to that kind of diſcourſe, and ſaid, look ye, ſweet- 
hey heart, I ſhall not catechiſe you too far; the queſtion 
hat is, whether you have been bred to the church or 
out the meeting-houſe? for I tell you before hand we 
care all Diſſenters, and go to the meeting. | 
or . Nice. That gras. too open; ſhe might have firſt 
ind beard what the maid ſaid of herfelf. | 


Ann. No no, ſhe was willing to let her 'know 
WE firſt, and fee what anſwer: ſhe would give to it, not 
We <oubting, but that if ſhe gave an anſwer not founded 
pon principle ſhe would find it out. $2 2.068 
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gion or opinion ſhe was? 


# * 
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Niece, Well Madam, perhaps ſhe would be any 
thing to get a good place. 

Aunt. As to that ſhe made herſelf jodge of it from 
her anſwer, which was very honeſt indeed, though 
not to her miſtreſs's ſatisfaction at all. 

Niece. Why Madam, if it was honeſt, why ſhould 
it not ſatisfy he miſtreſs? 

Aunt. Twas an anſwer which diſcovered. the un- 
happy. conſequences of divided families, and ſhows 
much of the neceſlity of what we have had ſo many 
3 about in the caſe of n and -your 

ers, 

Niece. What he huſbands and wives. being of || 
the ſame opinion Madam: 

Aunt. Yes: She told her aire that her father 
went to. the meetings, and her mother went to the 
church. 

Niece, What was that to the queſtion of what re · 


eg 
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Aunt. Yes my dear, ſhe aſked' her what ſhe was 
bred to, and it was a proper anſwer. _ 

Niece. That's true ? and ſo, between both, 15 ſup· 
| Poſe ſhe was bred to be indifferent to either. 

Aunt. No my dear, it was worſe than that ; and 

Her miſtreſs took it immediately ; for ſhe turned pret- 

ty quick upon the wench ; and ſo, ſweet-heart, ſays Wn 

ſhe, I ſappoſe you were bred between them, 2 go 

neither to one nor other. 1 

Ves Madam ſays the maid, ſometimes I went to 

the one and ſometimes to the other. 

And ſometimes to neither, ſays the miſtreſs. 
wok father and mother were poor people Madam, 

fays he. 

Poor people! fays. the miſtreſs, what then child 9 
they might have carried you to ſerve God with them 1 
one where or other; their poverty did not hinder that. 

That's true Madam ſays che my but they could 
not TO about | ts | : 
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| Neve. So in ſhort the poor girl was left between 


| them without any government or inſtruftion ; I ſup- 


poſe that muſt be the caſe; a ſad example of a fa- 
mily, where the huſband goes one way and the wife 


another. 


Aunt, Ay, ſo it was : However, ſhe anſwered upon 


| the whole, that ſhe was very willing to 8⁰ to the 


meeting 2 her miſtreſs deſired it. 
Niece. That was to ſay, ſhe was perfely 3 
rent in the matter, and it would have been the ſame 


thing to her if her miſtreſs had been a church- woman, 


or a Roman Catholic, or a Jew, or any thing, or 
nothing. | 
Aunt. But "Bia milireſs. ad not . it ſo; but ſeem- 


ed ſatisfied that ſhe agreed to go to the uin and 


ſo took her into the houſe. _ | 
Niece. And pray, Madam, what came of it? how 


did ſhe prove? 


Aunt. Why, juſt as A poor, nncdueated; ignorant 


creature would prove. She went with chem to the 


meeting, but pretended to the ſervants ſhe did not 
like it, and ſhe had rather go to church. So her mi- 


| | ſtreſs, taking an opportunity of talking with her a- 
gain one day, told her what ſhe had heard in the houſe 


of her, and aſked her, if the, had ſaid that ſhe did 
not like going to the meetings, but had rather go to 


church; and ſhe ſaid, that indeed ſhe did ſay ſo, but 
ſe meant nothing of barm. | 


Well, ſays her miſtreſs, I never Jefire to offer vio» 


A | lence to any ſervant's conſcience ; if you had rather 
r 80 to church, you ſhall go to church, though you 


now what you ſaid to me when I hired you, chat 
you were very willing to go to the meetin $ 
That was very true, ſhe ſaid, and ſhe had not nid 


1 other wiſe now; but ſhe ſaid only that ſhe had rather 


$5 to church: However, if he pleaſed, the would 
y at home. > 


CY no, * the Oy II bare no BRayiog at 
1 | home z 


t , 7 


home ; 1 will have all my ſervants goto the public 
_ worſhip of God ſomewherey ſaying at home may be 
as much miſpending the*Sabbath-day as going abroad 
for pleaſure z therefore go to church Betty, ſays her 
miſtreſs, by all means; I am not ſo much againſt go. 
ing to church, as to think that they do not ſerve and 
worſhip God there. By all means, if you do not 
eare to go to the meeting, go to church; it is cer. 
tainly, your duty to go ſomewhere, 10 mine to oblige 
you to 3 
| Niece. That was ſpoken. like 2 woman of "wy good 
principles. 

Aunt. She is a very good ſort of a perſon 1 aſſure 
you, and generally governs herſelf upon good prin- 
ciples, principles of juſtice and of , which | is 2 
great part of religion. 1 * 

Niece. Well, pray what followed? | 

Aunt. Why, ſhe went to church, as fhe ad; but 
in a little while her miſtreſs began to ſuſpect her; 
and once or twice ſhe betrayed herſelf; and diſcover: 
ed among the ſervants that ſhe had been rambling 
about, but had not been at church at all. Upon 
this ſuſpicion, her miſtrefs told her one day very 
calmly, that ſhe had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that her 
ſaying ſhe had rather go to church than to the meet. 
ing was not a ſincere diſlike of one, or approving of 

one more than of the other, but really a project of 
her own, to have the liberty of ſpending the Sabbath- 
day no where, that is to ſay, in running about, as ſhe 
had been ſuffered to do when the was at home with 
her father and mother. 

She replied with ſome colffenee; that indeed it 
was not ſo, and began to be more poſitive about her 
having been at church than her miſtreſs defired ſhe WA 
. ſhould be, becauſe ſhe knew ſhe told her what was 
falſe. However, ſhe run on, told her miſtreſs a lie 
or two, which ſhe knew to be ſo, and inſiſted. that | 

the deſired to go to church, becauſe ſhe Lked to 800 
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God in that way better than the other: So her mi- 


— 7 , 


blie ca reſs let it paſs for that time, and ſhe went to chureh 
de as uſual, that is to ſay, went where ſhe pleaſed for 
> eme time. INS. 
er At laſt ſhe was trapped accidentally, and could not ; 
80. get off any manner of way: for going rambling for 24 
and ber pleaſure with ſome of the neighbouring ſervants, 
net men and maids together, (for by this time ſhe had 
ccr- Ws got a gang like bertel.) and going to eroſs the road 
lige about 2 mile from the town, a young eitizen that was 
Ry Pending the Sabbath · day on horſeback, as ſhe was 
000 pending it on foot, I mean in pleaſure, coming juſt | 
op at that minute, his horſe ſtarted at ſomething, T- , 
ſure WE know not at what, and giving a ſpring forward, run | 
un A againſt the poor wench, beat her down, and threw 
52 him off a little farther, and hurt him too very much. 
= Ni:ce. And what became of the poor girl? 
x Ant. Why, ſhe was more frighted than any thing 
but eile; but ſhe had a kick or bruiſe by the horſe on her 
er; rnee, or the horſe trod on her knee, ſhe could not 
ler. tell which: but by that means ſhe was lamed, and 
ling could not get home till about eight o*clock at night, 
pon hen her miſtreſs coming to the knowledge of it, ſent 
er) che coach for her, and brought her hom. 
her e Nice. Then there was a full diſcovery indeed. 
cet. Aut. Ay, fo there was, for the neighbours ſer- 
g of Vvants that were with her owned where they had been, 
W of and with whom; and told honeſtly that they had 
— been at a cake-houſe to be merry. 1 


Nice. It was no crime perhaps in the families 
where they lived. . n 
Ant. No, none at all, or at leaſt no notice was 
taken of it, eſpecially ſince they were only with 
oeeighbours, and, as they called it, were in no bad 
company. "8 „ 

wh Niece. But what did ſhe do with her maid ? 
An. Why, her maid was the ſame; ſhe was ſor- 
s for a while, and pretended ſhe would never 59 5 
== 4 2 on 


t 6 


- broad for pleaſure again on a Sabbarh· day: But tha 
held but a little while ; ſne was the ſame again a little 
while after, ſo her miſtreſs reſolved to part with her, 
for ſhe two or three times enticed the other ſervans 
to go abroad with her, and ſtill when they had been 
miſſed, the anſwer was, they went to church with Ml 

Betty; and then if Betty was aſked, ſhe would lie 
very readily too, and fay yes. At aft this came ont 


too, and Betty was called to an account for it; and 


when ſhe could deny it no longer, then ſhe woul i 
own it, but promiſed to alter it, and do ſo no more, 
At length her miſtreſs, who was in a little ſtrait fil, 
and Joath to put any force upon the wench about go- 
ing to the N told her ſhe could not bear theſe 
things, and gave her warning. 


_ © Niece. It was time to part with her when fie 
found ſhe ſpoiled the reſt of the ſervants. | 
Aunt. Well, but the wench, very loath to leave 2 
2 place, came to her miſtreſs, and begged her to 
et 


her ſtay, and ſhe would go to the meeting, and 


then ſhe ſhould be ſure ſhe did not ramble ny more 
on the Sabbath- dar. 


Niere. So that it was plain the would ſerve, God 7 | 


any way for a good place; and that it was what! 
ſaid of her as ſoon as I heard her firſt anſwer. 
Aunt. But her miſtreſs acted upon another prin- 


92 till, and ſhe refuſed. her: No, ſays ſhe, Betty 5 
. you declared in the houſe that you uſed to go to 


church; that you did not like the meetings, and that 


you had rather go to church. Now, I will not have nl 
any body forced from going to church to pleaſe me; 
if you had been one that was bred to go to the mect- Wn 
ing, I had been better pleaſed, becauſe 1 have bee i 
ſo brought up myſelf; but if you chuſe to go to church, 


becauſe. you like to ſerve God after that manner bet 
ter than in the way I go, God forbid I ſhould put ary 
force upon you. I doubt not but you may ſerve and 
worſhip God very acceptably either way; but if yo! 
80 to the meeting, which vou do not like, it is 4 

| J 


do keep your place which you do like, it is plain ts 
Nee you will worſhip God no where; for you cannot 


es, She was too nice, I think, and talked to an 
norant wench in language that ſhe did not under- 


Ke: po tand ; ſhe might e' en have let 3 any where 3 
mw. 3 it was plain ſhe would ſerve Gi no where. 
om Ant. Well, ſhe acted on her principles however. 
an Nice. But what did ſne do with the maid then? 


Ant. Why, ſhe made her a new propoſal. Look ye 
WBetty, ſays her miſtreſs, if you will go to church: 
Woneſtly, and ſatisfy me that you do fo, and that uu 
Wo not, under a pretence of going to church, go abroad 
d ſpend your time idly, 1 ſhall be eaſy ; for this 
as all the reaſon why at firſt-1 aſked you where you 
ent, and told you J expected you ſhould go with me; 
t that I am againſt any body's going to the church, 
Wt becauſe 1 deſire they ſhould ſerve God, and not 
Wanble abroad. Betty promiſed heartily ; Ay, but 
„ her miſtreſs, how ſhall I be ſatisfied of the per- 
rance? Betty Rood hard to have her word to be 
ken for it; but that would not do, becauſe the had 
oke her promiſe before, and had told ſome lies tuo 
out the other ſervants going to church with her, as 
Dove. Well, Beity, ſays her miſtreſs, Pl] put yu 
way to ſatisfy me effeQtually ; you know the clerk- 
W the pariſh lives juſt by, and in your way to the. 


1 » how never fails of going to church, if ſhe be well. 
er for it, that if you are not there ſhe will be true 


ewe, and ſo kind to you as to tell me of it; and 
i ſhall ſatisfy me. 8,4 


, 
7 * 


\e ſaid to worſhip God in a way you do not like. 


_ 


* 


. 


urch; his wife is a very ſober good woman, and I 


ow, if you wil! go every Sunday with her, I'll an- 


been Nice. If the clerk's wife was ſo faithſul to be truſts - 
: *. it was right; but that was a doubtful think ; for 
tan would be loath, I reckon, to ruin the poor weich - 
"ni failing now and then. (ras ig | ws, 
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Ant. Well, the ſhort of the tory was this; Betty 


* 


* 


Ie her away ; We ſeldom came to church, and the 
Herk's wife would lie for her, and fo at laſt her ny. 


men and maids, ſhould be ſerved, would the maſters 
faliy praiſed, ſervants would ſerve God and thei 


Nia. They would fo indeed; and, for want of it 
they ſerve neither God nor their miſtreſſes. It is 1 


_ ſervant that ſhe 1 muſt neceſſarily be religious 


mentioned to the maid that ſhe was very ready to 


Nee. Well, Madam, then I hope ſhe had one tif by : 


Ant. At the ſame time her huſband had a man. 


being ſatisfied that he was really a well- meaning, {6 
ber, and ſerious fellow, they eaſily conſented to. 


vants going to wor 


(1. 
ſtreſs turned her away: and thus I think all ſervant, 


and miſtrefles do their duty: and if this was univer. . 


miſtreſſes too better than they do. 


want of a religious regard to the well - ordering « 
ſervants that makes them as they are. 

Hunt. Well, but 1 have another ſtory to tell you 
ef the ſame gentlewoman : for after this ſhe took x 


for ſhe was bred to the meetings frem her infancy: 
but it ſeems ſhe was not of the ſame fort as her mi- 
ftreſs ; but ſhe told her where the uſed to go, and 
capitulated for liberty to go to the ſame meeting ll 
This ber miſtreſs readily conſented to, not doubting, 
but that one that was under ſuch obligations would 
certainly be careful to do her duty; and when fhe 


yield to her going where ſhe ſaid ſhe went, that fhe 


only deſired to be fatisfied that her ſervants did really * 


where they ſaid they went; the maid feemed 2 
ittle ſurpriſed that ſhe ſhould be thought capable of 
fo wicked a thing as chat, and ſo topped her miſtre(s; 
mouth with her character. - | 


her mind. 


ſervant who was a very religious devout fellow, ani 


be was a churchman; he truly conditioned that h 


would be at liberty to goto church, which, upon ther 


Neice. I thought 298 ſaid they inſiſted on their {er 
ip God where they did. 


— 


Aus.. 


* 


—_ . 
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Aut. 1 bold you they deſired it, but that i was 
chiefly chat they might be fare to have orderly ſer- 
vants; and that they did obhſerve the Lord's day, and 
worſhipped God in ſome place or other, not miſpend- 
ing the Sabbath; otherwiſe they were perſons of a 
Harge charity, and of a true Chriſtian demnper to eb 
from whom they differet. 


I the 
r Mis 
ants, 
aſters Wl 
lier. Ant 


of it, Niece. Well, but to return to their ſervants, how | 

t is 4 id they prove“ % 31s 

ag of . Daly the worſt Wat ever rd heard of. 

Nice. What l both of them: 

1 you ' Aunt. Ay, ay, both of them. The 3 e 

Dok 2 X rigid. cenſorious: took upon her to find fault, that 

zious her maſter and miſtreſs, who were chearful and good 

ancy: tempered people, were not ſerious enough; the would 

r mi- mot come into their family · worſhip, bedauſe, ſhe ſaid, 

„ and tis ſorrily performed, and ſhe did not like it: when 
ſill, ther rulſtreſs entertained any friends, ſhe did not like 


bting, 


it, 'twas- wicked, and it was looſe and extravagant, 
wauld 


and had too much luxury in it, and the like. 


en ſhe Miece. She ſhould have been miſtreſs, and not maid. 
dy to Aunt. Her miſtreſs told her ſo indeed one day when 
at the il overhearing ſome of her talk by accident, ſhe called 
really ler to her; and“ ſpeaking! ſomething angrily to ber, 
ned 2 ane, ſays ſhe; anſwer me qne queſtion: What did 1 
ble of hire you for? Jane was a little ſurpriſed at firſt, not 
trels's ynderſtanding the] queſtion, and ſaid nothing till her 


miſtreſs repeated the queſtion by way of explanation 


Thus, Jane, pray, did I hire you to do my work com | 


one u 
o be my ſervant? -.+ 


, mat 


Fes Madam, ſays Jane. 41 | 
7, and Well then; ſays her miſtreſs, pray Us your bangle, 
hat be and behave like a ſervant, as becomes you, or remove 
n thei and provide ꝓourſelf; and when I want a ſchoolmif- 


. ſo cs to teach me how to behave | in Cee > Pl ſend 


or you. 
Moiocce. That was right; that A acting ike: a Unc 
| treſs. Tayi 9 =” tout? 


eir r ſet 


7 
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Aunt. She was confounded, and ſtruck dumb at firſt; 
mut her miſtreſs explained it to her afterwards. 
Nice. But pray, what was ſhe for a ſervant ? 
"Aunt. O! a moſt extraordinary accompliſhed ſlat. 
tern, and a ſurly, heavy, unmannerly creature, that 
Jooked' always as if the thought herſelf fitter to be: 
miſtreſs than her that was ſo; did every thing with 
reluctance, aukward and diſreſpectful, and yet wilfu, 
and above be 2 25 caught, dull to res e bu 
{corned repr 7 

Niece. Certainly ſhe had more of the: pretence tore 
ligion than of ho reality; for Chriſtianity teaches us 
to fill up every relative duty with equal exactneſs, and 
with a ſuitable diligence and application. 
Aunt. Why, to bring my ory to à point, ſhe had 
the outſide of religion only: Whether ſhe took it up 
with a defiento deceive, or whether the deceived her. 
elf, and fell from hat ſhe at firſt profeſſed, I knoy 
not; but ſnie fell quite off from religion itſelf at laſt; 

and ain to that fome follies, which I chuſe to ſay 

nothing my good neighbour: nee Dor my and 
1 rid Po her. 

- Niece, There ſhe was. cheated. in Per own | 

Aunt. She was 00, and 1 told her of it; but de en 
Lede me with a "which I have often made uſe 
of before, and that wi relation to myſelf; I am ne- 
ver, ſaid the, in ſo much . to be cheated as when i 
people pretend to be religious; for then I — they al 
dare not do ſuch things as I am afraid of. þ 


: 7 « of 


[Here the ſecond ſiſter came into the room, and 


finding what diſcourſe they were engaged in, after her | 


reſpects paid to her aunt, and to her ſiſter, ſhe deli- | * 
red they would go on with their diſcourſe, for that Wl 
the knew the ſubject, and it was wan the came au Wy 


| Purpoſe to have a ſhare in. 

Aunt, I was telling your ſiſter how, a lady of my 
acquaintance was cheated with two religious fervants 
| Sec, Niece, I heard the. 60 pars and he was a nice 
one indeec. 

Aunt, 


J 


tal; BOW. .. O! L have not told you one half of her beha· 


— J ” ae. tt a nth 
dur. — 
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: Sec. Niece. Well, but Madam, how did it fare wich 
d flat. BR he man ſervant * how did he behav e? 
| tha r unt. Why, every jdt as ill another way: When he 
bei old be at hand to be called, and when his maſter 
; with Wanted him on any occafion, he was gone to church 
vil, n prayers ; and when prayers were done, he would 
» but pften fall in, as he came home, at a certain alehouſe 
| chat unhappily ſtood in the way home, and F think | 
dor once or twice came home drunk. 
es Sec. Niere. Pine things indeed for a conſcientious 
5, and ; etch! Theſe were 1 igious ſervants it ſeens. 
Aus. Hold niece! Religion, no, nor any profeſ- 
bad son or opinion in religion, is not altered one way or 
i uf ether by the miſtakes or miſcarriages of thoſe that 
| her ak a profeſſion of it. The eleven bleſſed- apoſtles 
know were not at all the worſe, or is the memory of them 
laſt; p be the leſs reverenced, for the twelfth being a de- 
0 ſay WG. nor muſt we expect that all our ſervants ſhall be 
q and J Faints,, when they are what we call religious, All 
copde have failings; religion does not always change 
75775 natural tempers. 1 N 5 
en: Se. Nies. But we ſhould: expect they ſhould. be 
de uſe enriſtians and ſervants too. Religion never takes a- 
ay good manners, or privileges ſervants from ob- 
when l erving the due ſpace. which nature has put between 
ther he perſon to be ſerved- and the perſon ſerving. | 
,. Niece. The great thing. I inſiſt upon taking re · 
and Bp ligious ſervants for is, that they may be examples in 
r her ns. family, of ſobriety, quiet ſubmiſſion, diligence and 
deli- iy ſerioufneſs, to their fellow-ſervants; that they may 
that ve encouragersz not hinderers of God's worſhip in the 
2c 0! Houſe ; that the whole family may chearfully unite in 
„ reing God, and in all- religious rules and orders 
fm that if an ignorant and untaught creature is taken in- 
ant, o the houſe, they may be inſtructed and led hy the 
mice i band into the proper duties of a Chriſtian; that all 
in | B b 3 : 415 0 
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TY 


the houſe maybe'a claſs of Chriſtians, doing their dy. 
ty in their reſpective places, both from. àa principle of 


juſtice and of. charity. * IJ 7 „ WY av 3 1 " 
Aunt. But ls very rare, neee, to aud what you 
Tpeak of. At: . 4 12 ef is of IEA 


Fir. Niece. Iris ſo an: Babe Gneeari is not 
probable we ſhould” always find fuch, all that I inſiſ 
on'in the mean time is, that we ſhould take care, as 
near as poſſible, to take thoſe that are well inclined 
and well educated; not enemies to all religion, not 
ſuch as make a mock of worſhipping their Maker, or 
obſerving his rules; ſuch I would not entertain at all 
on any account hatſoe ver ʒ they would be a continu - 
al offence in a ſober family. wide WM. 1 
Sec. Niece. But there are ſome that may be in the 
middle way, no enemies to religion, nor mockers at 
all ſober things, and yet not much Rored-with ſerious 
| thoughts, - not void of principle, nor void of modeſty. 
Ant. Why, it is true, there are ſome ſuch, and! 
know not what to ſay to ſuch, I would Father hare 
them than the other.» 7 46 1417, | 
Fir. Niece; I like thoſe but A litle better; I mils 
"have neither of them if I could help it. 
Aunt. It is true, that they always diſcover a cold- 
neſs and back wardneſs to every good thing, and ſecret- 
ly deſpiſe the moſt ſerious things as well as the other: 
But good manners reſtrain them a little from inſulting 
the family. I do not like ſuch I confeſs; © - 1 
Sec. Nicce. But they may be better borne with Ma. 8 
dam than the firſt ſort. 0 Bl 
Aunt. Well, but your ſiſter here i is ſs far Gom ap- 1 
proving that ſort, that even, if they were ſeriou!ly nn 
; religious, ſhe: would not*entertain them if they were ne 
of a different opinion; ſhe is of the ſame notion with | 
my cook-maid that I told you the ſtory of, that all 
differing opimons in religion will, in ſuch creatures 
as theſe, deſpiſe and contemn thoſe that differ from 


| n, and eicher hate or make a jeſt 'of one . 
505 


6.000 7 | 
du. WR Sec. Niece. My ſiſter, it may be, is is grown ri id that” 
e of Bl way; from the diſaſter of her family, with relped to 
ber huſband and herſelf: But in carrying it fo far, 
then, ſhe will make it-almoſt impoſſible to have any 
N ſervants at all but ſuch as we bring up ourſelves. 
== Fir. Nicce. It is no matter for that, Iam poſitive in 

it with reſpect to a family's peace, and the harmony 
of religious worſhip in any family, it is all deſiroyed 
and lo by theſe little difficulties." As long as there 
W are ſervants to be had, and I could pay wages, I would 
change 500 ſervants: tilF I found one to my purpoſe z- 
nor Would any fitneſs for my buſineſs, or any goodneſs- 
Jof humour in a ſervant prevail with me to keep her, 
if ſhe wanted the main article of religion, and che 
ſame opinion of religion too with my own. 
= Aunt; I am afraid, child; Jou mould change So in 
deed then before you would be fitted. L 
Fir. Niece:. Why Madam, I hope Iam not of ſuch 
W ſtrange principles and opinions that TG can de 7 
found of thoſe. opinions but me. 
Au. No my dear ;. but ſervants have rarely any | 
notion of thoſe things, or enter far into them. 
_ Fir. Nicce. Well Madam, I would venture it, for- 
I would no more entertain thoſe who differed from 
ny opinion in religion than F would entertain thoſe 


you; 
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ther: ebat bad none at all; for the difference in opinion in 
ling Wn _ has more miſchief i in it ſometimes than the 
M. Aan. 1: grant it would be very welb to hays ſer- 


ants of the ſame opinion in religion with ourſelves. 
ut it cannot be always {6 ;. the firſt and the main 
oint that E have made my rule has been, to have 

ſervants that are religioufly inclined in general, and 
at are willing: to be inſtrudted ; theſe having ® 


it all nodeſt: ſober behaviour: in the main, are more 

ures Prought to comply with religious-things in the — | 

from . whether. they. are the fame way chat they were 

15 st inclined to or not ; ſuch as theſe. are oſten 
2% 
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brought, by good examples i in the hooſe, to be of the 
fame opinion with ourſelves.” oo 

Sec. Niece. Such are indeed a great tie upon ma. 
gers and miſtreſſeſs of families, to take care that we 
recommend the profeſſion we make of religion by 2 
good example for ſervants are not likely to te to 
our opinion, or embrace with us the part which we 
take in religion, when they ſee us not practiſing the 
things We pretend to teach; and not winning them 
to our opinion by a converſation becoming religion. 
* Aunt, It is very true niece; and would maſters 
and miſtreſſes keep upon their minds a ſenſe of what 
influence their conduct may have upon their ſervants; 
how they may be the means of bringing them to a 
ſerious embracing of religion, or to a greater [evity 
and indifferenct than it may be they had befere, as 
they ſee a good ot ill example in thoſe they ſerve, we 
mould have much better maſters and miſtreſſes than 
we have, and more religious ſervants too. | 
Fir. Niece. That's very true, and it were to be 
wiſhed it were well obſerved. But ſinte it is nat 
always ſo, I cannot reconcile it to common reaſoning, 
that we ſhould take ſervants of any principles or o- 
5 Falen of religion but fuch as we profeſs. ourſelves. 
Aunt. If it can't be avoided; - ; 
Fir. Niece. Certainly it may be avoided, if we will. 4 
Sec. Nizce. You would except ſuch as, being igno : 
ant and untaught, profeſs themſelves willing to come 
rut religious families, that they may be guided into 
good. things by teaching and example. | 
Fir. Nisce. Ves, Ido except ſuch for ſuch are to} 
be moulded this way or that, as: Providence call 
them into religious or irreligious families. 
Aunt. We agree in that part exacthy ; and indeed, 
were I to chuſe, I would rather take a ſervant, who 
1 ignorant in religious matters, was yet ſober 
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take one fixed in his or her religious opinion, and 
that opinion differing from my oon mm. 
Fir. Niece: Indeed, Madam, I am poſitive in that 
point; I cannot go from it: I would not take one 
that differed from me in opinion in religion by any 
means, no, upon no account at all; it is attended 
with nothing but confuſion in the family: I would 
almoſt as ſoon take a looſe profane wench that 'own- 
ed no religion at all: I have ſeen ſo much of it, and 
found ſuch inconveniencies in having religious quar- 
els and differences in the family by it, that, I think 
*tis inſufferable. I told you the tory of our poor 
Negro that would turn Chriſtian: We had one ſer- 
vant a Papiſt, and he would have the boy a Roman 
Catholic; another would have him be a church of 
England Proteſtant, and another would have him 
been a Preſbyterian : Twas a reproach even to the 
name of Chriſtian to hear how one told him he would 
be damn'd if he was chis; another told him he would 
be damn'd if he was that; and the other told him he 
would be damn'd if he was either of them, and ſo of 
the reſt,; ſo that the poor boy was almoſt diſtracted 
among them, as I told you at large beſre + / .. 
-. Aunt; Without entering into examples, I grant *tis 
| very pernicious, and à great obſtruction to family- 
religion, and that many ways. 2 - 
Sec. Niece. Were there a ſpirit of peace and cha- 
| rity always to be found where there was an out- 
ward appearance of religion, it would ibe quite o- 
therwiſe; but that is not our caſe in this age. You 
ſee Madam what was the caſe in your neighbour's 
family, where the religious ſervants, I mean appear- 
ingly religious, were the worſt ſervants and the 
worſt Chriſtians they could have met wit. 
Aunt; I did not bring thoſe examples to leſſen the 
value of good, ſerious, religious ſervants, but to 
hint to you. the danger there is (among thoſe that call 
„ 8 Py +5. themſelves 
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that religion does not always axe a good ſervant. 3 

Sec. Niece. It ought to do ſo; would do ſo if 

the rules of Chriſtianity were faithfully obſeryed. 
Aunt. But it is not always fo, and therefore, as 1 
ſay I would not take a ſervant that was not religions 
or religiouſly inclined ; ſo 1 do not ſay that I would 
not, for the ſake of their being ſerious and religiouſly 
inclined, take a bad ſervant, for religion — not 
always qualify a ſervant. 
Sec. Niece. No Madam, religion does not make 
them good - humoured, cleanly, active, diligent, and 
mannerly, and the like; it will make them faithful 
and honeſt, that is inſeparable ; but there is many a 
good Chriſtian that makes a bad ſervant. 

Aunt. But I know ſome of them expect we ſhould 
bear with all the reſt, for what they call religious. 

Fir. Niece. And perhaps are notſoat bottom neither. 

Aunt. Nay, that ſort of them are generally other- 
wiſe, and put on an appearance of religion only to i 
diſguiſe themſelves the more dexteroufly ; and theſe are 
the religious ſervants that I am apteſt to be deceived 
by ; but there are ſome of the other. too. 

Sec. Niecr. Tis one of the worſt parts of a hypo- 
crite, I think, when. they ſtudy to cover a vitious life 
with the maſk of religion. 

- Aunt. But I think too, that it is ſooneſt diſcovered. 
Sec. Niece. It may indeed be ſooner diſcovered than 
other diſguiſes, becauſe the levity is apt to break out 
at proper. intervals in ſpite of the utmoſt- caution : 
But the miſchief is often done firſt when the diſco- 
very is too late to prevent it; and therefore upon the 
whole, there is a great riſk- in taking ſervants that 
we are not very well aſſured of one way or other. 

Fir. Niece. But I hope you do not argue for being 
indifferent in the caſe. 

Sec. Niece. No, no; very far from it; but 1 on 
tis a critical — 5 

its 
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| Fiel Niece Let ãt be as critical. as it wilt, tis ab- 
LY: Colutely neceſſary to be taken care of if we will have ; 
rc ligious ſervants. Tis A fad. thing to have the ma 
er and miſtreſs praying in one part of che houſe, and 
de men and maids ſwearing, or railing; laughing; or 


= 


as L . 

ions Peering, in another part of it. Next to having the” 
ould maſter and miſtreſs religious, it is eſſential to a _ - 
ſly WY ous family to have the ſervants religious! too. | 


Sec. Nitce. H it be poſſible to find tuch.. - - 2 e 
Fir. Niece. They mult. be. conne religions, or be 


nake made ſo : Lit Gn an 
and Soc. Niece. "Tis but: coarſe os þ to n a 
chful Wer vant: As you find them you have thein generally. 


oſt of the ſervanrs of this age ate incapable enough 
to be meddled with, I mean as to inſtrudtion. 
Aunt. I cannot far ſo : I am thankful that I can ſay 


I 
3 
4 
hat I have had a looſe, wicked, irreligious ſervant or 


ther, o, Who, by taking ſome pains with them, have been 

ther- ; brought to he very ſerious and very religious. 

y to . Seo: Niece. Then they have thanked 7a a6 your | 

e are A pettering them by your inſtruction. 1 
ved 5 m— 80 they have, I. aſſure you niece: LIO 4 


Fir. Niece, But they were originally of a 1 


ypo- actable temper then, which is very rare among ſer- 
« life ants. But, Madam, allow you could take that taſk 


pon you; and your application had ſucceſs, you would 
ot expect that every miſtreſs like you thould ſet vp 
or an inſtructer ot their, ſervants. r 31:6 

Aunt. No, no; but it is not ſo hopeleſs A thing, 
owever, as you may imagine: For if a girl has any 
odeſty, the cannot but liſten a little to the inſtruc- 
on of thoſe that wiſh her ſo well, and that ha ve ſo 
ittle obligation upon them to do it. | 
Fir. Niece. Why, Madam, an untaught wench, that 
5 modeſt and willing to be inſtructed, I take, as I faid 
efore, to be among the number that are fit to be ta- 
en: The very EPPS" of a ne 0 — will 
Bake N alſo, 105 


Aunt. 
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Hunt. My dear, you touch us all there, und that 
pod a nice point too? it muſt be confeſſed that it i; 
becauſe there are ſo few religious b deres That: hate 
are ſo ſew religious ſervants. ' * 

Fir. Niece. That is true Madam; 8 on FOR, ate 
hand, looſe, profane, irreligious ſervants! are a great 
hindrance to the ſetting 4 a N e family. hoſe 
I am utterly againſt. ; 

Aunt. And that is hh reaſon child that I a they 
. ſhould not be taken into our families. 

Fir. Niece. And ſhould be turned out again as foon 
as diſcovered, and that witheut any certificate given 
them of their good behaviour, or ee giving them 
what we call a good character. 

Hunt. We cannot deny. viola a eattificite child 
when they have nat wronged or robbed us 3 the law 
 Feq nires that of us. 

5 Nzece.' But then, Modan) the aps ſhould 
anten that I diſmiſs ſuch a man, or ſuch a maid, 


for being a profane, irreligious e or for break | 


ing the Sabbath - day, or for not going t church. 
when ordered to go there, or for going abroad to be 
merry, when they ſhould have been at church, and 
Tuch like, as the caſe may happen to be. 
Ant. I own chere is a great deal of reaſon to 90 ſo; ; 
but we are apt to think it hard to do ſo, and that it 
is taking a poor ſervant”s livelihood from them. 


Fir. Niece. But we ſhould conſider, too, how much | 
harder it is to puſh a profligate wretch into a ſober | 


family under the recommendation of a; falſe charac- 


ter. We cannot ſay we do juſtice to our neighbour, | 
or to do as we would be done by: For Rill I go back 
to what we both ſaid before, that irreligious ſervants | 
are a great hindrance to maſters and miſtreſſes in ſet- 
ting up religious rules and exerciſes in their families. | 
Aunt. Ay, and a great diſcouragement in carrying | 


them on when they are ſet up; and, for both thele 
e I would adviſe " wy friends to take no fer- 
vauts 
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'vants that had not ſome ſenſe of religion.upon them. 


4 


* Sie. Niece, I Jon heartily with my ſiſter in her o- 
pinion. if ſuch ſervants can be had; but what then 


Ws muſt be done when we get irreligious and profane 
creatures into our houſes, and cannot help it, or 
find them ſo when we expected the contrary? | 

; Aunt. Not my dear! The caſe is plain; we muſt 
not let ſervants laugh us out of our religion: We 
muſt go on in the way of our Duty, and ſet up the 
W worſhip of God in the houſe; and as often as we find 
W the ſervants flout at it, or contemn it, return the 


ſoon | | 
iven contempt upon themſelyes, and turn them out, but 


go on to perform the duty: Turn them all away chat 
pretend to behave irreveremtly, or pretend to mock 
or ſcoff at it; I ſay, tuen them all away, and let it 
be the ſtanding known rule in the family, that all 
W the ſervants that come may hear of it as ſoon as they 
converſe in the houſe; then they will know what 
aid, they have to truſt to, and will behave accordingly. 
is omitting our duty in our families, not our per- 
forming it, that makes ſervants mock. When they 

to de 2 Ace us religions 0 · day, and wicked to-morrow, they 
- may well ſcoff; but when ſerious religion is ſteadily 
wvaintained in a family, it commands that awe and 
everence of ſervants chat they grow religious of 
ourſe. Thus one good family breeds good ſervants 
or another; and the good examples of a ſober family 
anke the ſervants all ſober. on: 
Soc. Niece. IL acknowledge all that: But I have not 
practiſed that part indeed, of turning them away for 
oeir irreligious profane, carriage when diſcovered. 
have endeavoured: to get religious ſervants ; but 
ben I hare found them otherwiſe I have not turn- 
d them off, which indeed I ſhould have done. 
Aunt. So far you are wrong my dear; for why 


1 or put away a coachman/ or chambermaid as well 

\ thee being wicked as idle, for being au offender againſt 

10 fer- we as well as for being an offender againſt ur- 
vaus Ives ? I think the reaſoning is every way as good. 


Sec. 


4 


h 
Sec. Nice, It may hold. in many caſts. [8 
Aung. Indeed, niece, I thinks it) will hold-in a 7 
| exſes j and I can give you ſome inſtances, where ſer. Wl 
vants knowing it before haye behaved much the bet. 
ter on that account: But 8 * z we will tall 
of that part another time. *. De e, 
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\ Few 4 aſter this lady and her ud nieces had 
diſcourſed this point” about ſervants, the-aunt and 
vb her' nieces, that is 'to-ſay;"the-eldeſt'of the filter; 
and the widow, had another dialogue upon the ſubject 
of giving a character to fer vants; and the juſtice that 
was to be done in it on one ſide and on the other 
"008 the following occaſion. 3 nn ee 
The eldeſt (aber had taken a very ſconndrel. idl: 


Salle of a ſervant, and that too after having received 
a very good character of her from a gentlewoman 
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with whom ſhe had lived before; and ſhe complained 
heavily of the injuſtice of it, and that ſhe had been 
abuſed by the ſaid: gentle woman, and was telling her 
tale to her aunt, which introduced this dialogue. 
Aut. I find, child, you lay all the fault of your 
being diſappointed upon the wench's former miſtreſs; 
you don't ſeem to ſay the maid herſelf has deceived you Wn 
Fir. Niece. Indeed, Madam, I am deceived both 
7 ways ; but I blame the maid*s former miſtreſs moſt. 
Aunt. Why ſo ! did not the maid pd to bn 
otherwiſe than you find her? "Yea 
Fir. Niece. Yes, Madam, that is true; but I dil 
not expect ſo. much from a maid when ſhe: came to be 
hired': I did not expect he would os me 9 a 
faults 8 
- Aunt. Well, but on os other hand, you did nf * 
expect ſhe ſhould tell you ſhe was able to do wii Wn 
ſhe did not underſtand, or ſhould WO wha: fi: 
Was nowiſe rr to en e 0 W 
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Fir. Niece. No, that's true Madam: But ſhe was 
willing to get into a good place, * eee. 
Aut. And to do it, ſhe muſt be allowed to intro- 
" HE duce herſelf by a parcel of lies and ſhams, and pretend 
tobe what the has no pretence to; I think that as 
bad as any of the reſt, BE by 
Sec. Niece, 1 join with my aunt in that part. 1 
think the law ſhould have provided ſome puniſhment 
for ſervants that give themſelves characters they do 
not deſerve, as well as for other pieces of diſhoneſty 5; 
for, in ſhort, it is a downright fraud, a cheat, and a 
piece of diſhoneſty, intolerable. For example, a cook 
comes and hires herſelf to me to ſerve as ſuch, and 
when ſhe has undertaken the buſineſs, it appears ſhe 
underſtands nothing of cookery, and has never been 
any thing but a middle maid, to waſh and ſcrub the 
rooms, and the like: Or a chambermaid offers her- 
ſelf, and tells me ſhe knows how to make mantuas, 
cut hair, clear ſtarch, and the like, and when it 
comes to the trial acknowledges ſhe does not under- 
tand any of them, or only this, and not that, as it hap- 
a pens : Why ſhould not this. maid be puniſhed, as well 
as ſhe that, pretending to be honeſt, proves a thief? 


f your Aut. No child; ſhe does deſerve to be ill uſed: 

ſtreſs; But the caſe differs as to a thief ; for the is puniſhed, 

wy not for pretending honeſty, and deceiving me in the 
both ii 


character, but for her actual theft and robbing me 
( ES 
_ gcc. NViece. Well Madam, then the puniſhment ſhould 
differ too. I do not ſay ſhe ſhould be hanged, but I think | 
me ſhould be puniſhed however ſome way or other. 
Hir. Niece. We have ways to puniſh ſuch a ſervant, 
er dung and all ſervants too, if all miſtreſſes would be but juſt 
co themſelves and to one another. We might make 
op the deficiency of the law in that caſe to ourſelves 
7 calily ; and the want of doing ourſelves juſtice is . 
c ching 1 complain of, r 
3 . e Aunt. 


of all the gri 


p- 
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Aunt. How would you make it up? 8 
Fir. Niece. Why Madam, e any ſuch ſer. 


vant came to me, I would be ſure to turn her away 
S again, with all the reſentment chat her behaviour re- 


quired; and when ſhe ſent any future miſtreſs to me 
ſor a character I would do her juſtice. 
Sec. Niece. You fhould ſay, fiſter, that you woald 


do the gentlewoman e who came to . of 


702 about her. 

Aunt. Why, truly, you put it right thorn niece, 

Sec. Niece, Indeed Madam, that is the foundation 
ievances. we are under about ſervants, that 
we make no conſcience of doing one another juſtice 
when we make inquiries after the character of ano- 
ther's ſervants.” 

Fir. Niece, Why, we are loath to hinder poor fer- 


vants; for to take away their character is to take 


away their bread. 


— 


Sec. Miece. We may ſay che ſame of a thief, or a 
Houſe-breaker, when we find them in our ſons / or 


gardens, and take them even in the very fact. We 
are loath to ruin them for it; that it was heceſſity 


forced them to do what they did: and if we have 


them committed they will be hanged or tranſported: 


Nay, the argument is. ſtronger, becauſe the injury done 


may have been trifling, and the puniſhment there is 


loſs of lite, which we may be loath to be concerned 


. 


Fir. Niece. You carry the caſe a great deal too bigh 
ſiſter ; [ cannot think they are alike. | 
Sec. Niece. Truly, ſiſter, I think tis much the 


ſame; but of the two here is the greater obliga- 


tion. wer 

Aunt. I believe I alle your notion right niece ; 
the obligation is this: If I take the thief, and give 
aim up to the law, he is undone, and his life mult 


a7 tor it; and dis a lad thing for me to let a poor 
fellow 


4 -» 


C 
fellow be put to death, or tranſported, for robbing 
me of a trifle: But on the other hand, I am to con- 


d cder, 1. 1 am obliged by the law to do it; that it is 


not I that put him to death but the laws of his coun- 


9 try, and his own crime is the cauſe of it; and I am 


an offender, againſt that very law, and in ſome ſenſe 
a confederate with him, at leaſt an encourager of him 
in his crime, if I omit it: But, which is more than 
that, 2. By my perhaps unſeaſonable, and indeed un- 
juſt compaſſion, I become acceſſory to all the rob- 
beries he ſhall be guilty of after it, becauſe, if 1 had 
done as the law directed me, I had put him out of 
a condition to rob or injure any other perſon.” _ 
Sec. Niece. 'You have fully explained my meaning 
Madam, and I take the cafe to be the ſame ; I by no 


means do as I ought, or as the law directs, if, when 


my N taking a ſervant after me, and coming 
to me for a character of her, I decline ſpeaking tie 
truth of her, ay, and the whole truth too. e 
= Fir. Niece. Then no ſervant would get a place as 
= fcrvants are'now, n 2 
Aunt, Then, niece, they would be more humble, 
and careful how they behave. e 
Fir. Niece. It is a nice caſe, and we ought to take 
a great care then that we do not injure them. . 
Sec. Niece. That's true, we onght to do them no 
wrong: but we do the perſon that is to take them an 
irreparable wrong if we recommend all ill ſervant to 


* 1 them. f 


Aunt. Nay, we break another law that you have 
not thought of yet; for we do not do in it as we 
. been be done by, which is the great Chriſtian 
rule. c e 
Sec. Niece. Not only ſo Madam, but we do as we 


vVould not be done by; for would any of us, if we 


go to inquire of a ſervant, be told ſhe' was honeſt, 
when ſhe was a thief; that the was neat, when ſhe 
| » "G02. was 


1 * 
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Was PP" Ie 3 right when ſhe WAS 1 ſlattern ; diligent, 


when ſhe was idle; quiet, when ſhe was ſancy ; ; and 


modeſt, when the was, it may be, a bold huſſy ? and 
the like. 


Aunt. 1 obſerve, indeed, there is a general back- 


Wardneſs in people whenever we go to inquire about 


a ſervant. A miſtreſs cannot be ſuppoſed to recom- 
mend earneſtly, becauſe it is to be granted that ſhe 
2 with the ſervant for ſomething or other. Bur 
ſhe is therefore, on the other hand, ſhy and backward, 
and will ſay nothing. or but little of the real charac- 
ter of the ſervant, becauſe. forſooth ſhe would not 
hinder her a place; and indeed I would be very 
Joath myſelf to ruin a poor girl becauſe 1 did not 
Uke her; but I do think, as you ſay, niece, we mil- 
treſſes are too backward to be free with one another 
in ſuch caſes. 

Sec. Niece. It would not only anſwer the 1 Ma- 
dam as td the law part, but it would bring ſervants 
back to be ſervants again, as they uſed to be, and as 
they+ ougbt to be; 2 really they can hardly be 


| Called ſervants now. 


Fir. Niece. I wiſh it was with us in caſe of our 
maids, as it is with the gentlemen in the caſe of their 


men- ſervants, viz. that we ſhould: be obliged to give 
certificates to aur maids when they went away. 


Sec. Niece. Why, even then, the caſe would be the 


"fame ; for if the form of the certificate was. not ſet- 
tled too by the act of parliament, we e ſign any 


thing they deſired us. b 
Hir. Niece. Nay, liter, that would de our faults. 


Aunt. Why, ſo it is our faults now child if we 
give them wrong characters. 1 


Fir. Niece. J do not ſay we ſhould give them wro ng 


5 characters, but I ſhould be loath to ſay. the utm 


of a poor ſervant, and ſo prejudice every body againſt 


her: Perhaps what ſue did amiſs with me ſhe might 


mend 


- 


r 


e 


* 


pleaſe me another might bear with. 

Sec. Niece I will put an end to all that immediate- 
iy ſiſter: I do not mean that I ſhould: enter into a 

long accuſation of a ſervant, and give the hiſtory of 

| Her life, or that I would blaſt her for trifles, or give 


mend with another, and perhaps what might not 


W her an ill name for not ſuiting exactly to my tem- 


per. But I ſpeak in capital eſſential articles, ſuch as 
donominate a wench a good or a bad ſervant ; and III 
tell you a caſe, when I went to a lady myſelf to in- 
quire about a chambermaid who had been ſent to me 
by another perſon. 1 - 1 | 
Aunt. But what was the perſon that ſent or recom- 


W mended her? did ſhe know her? 


22.5 v. ⁵ 8 — 


1 
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woman that uſed to help me to maids when P 
wantedl/ fs: E 1 
Aunt. But then, I ſuppoſe, did not know much of 
her own knowledge. VC 
Sec. Niece. No Madam, but the maid gave me an 
account where ſhe had lived laſt, and I went to the 
lady, and told her I came to inquire of ſuch a maid- 
ſervant, who, as ſhe ſaid, had lived with her. Les, 
ſhe told me ſhe had lived with her. 
N Pray, how long did ſhe live with you Madam? 
id I. p 15 

Pray, Madam, how long does ſhe ſay ſhe lived with 
en „ 

Almoſt a year Madam? ſays I. I think it wanted 
but a month or thereabouts: at which ſhe made 4 
kind of a hum, and faid nothing for a while. 

Now I did not like the way of anſwering my que- 
ſion with a queſtion 3 for I thought ſhe might have 
told me poſitively how long the maid had lived with 
ber, and Jeſt me to judge whether ſhe had ſpoken; 

truth: Whereas, by returning the queſtion upon me, 


| the kept it in her own breaſt to accuſe or excuſe her- 
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Sec. Niece. She was an heneſt well-meaning poor 0 
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me plainly that the wench had lied. However, leſt I 


42 1 


26 I turned i it; mort upon her. I hope, Madam, ſays 
1, you will be ſo plain with me as to let me know 
whether ſhe ſays true or not. 5 

Ves, yes, Madam, ſays ſhe. 

This ſurpriſed me again; for this had a double 
meaning as plain as could be, and it was impoſſible 
to know whether ſhe meant, yes, that it was as the 
maid had ſaid, or yes, that the would let me know 
whether the maid had ſaid true or not. So I ſtop- 
ped a while to give her time to go on and explain 
Herſelf; but finding the did nor, I repeated my 
/queſion, Pray, Madam, ſays I, be pleaſed to let 
me know exattly how long ſhe lived with you ? 

Why, Madam, ſays ſhe, not quite a year : The 
maid ſays true in that 

I was far from being fatisfied with that nd of; an- 
ſwer, the manner of drawing out her words ſhewing 


mould quarrel with her too ſoon, and ſo have. no more 
out of her, I ere it, and 2 her ſome other 
queſtions. | 
Pray, Madam, "LA L is ſhe a mood workwoman? 
Yes, yes, ſays ſhe, ſhe does her work well enough. 
This was all equivocation again. Any body would 
\ bave underſtood: by my queſtion that I inquired if 
ſhe was good at her needle ; but ſhe would not take 
it as I meant it, and put it off with an anſwer which 
might be true, if the wench knew but how to make 
a bed, or ſweep a room; ſo-I explained myſelf, and 
mid, Madam, by a good workwoman, I mean at 
_ her ee L hope you underſtand me. 
Truly Madam, fays. the, I thin he is well enough; 
1 never put her to much of that kind, having other 
hands in the houſe. __. 
Well, there ſhe came a little better off with me than 
before; but ſtill all this gave me no character of the 
N ſo I went on. 


4 
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Pray Madam, fps I; what do you ſay to her ho- 
neſty? She is honeſt, I hope. 

I have no reaſon to tax her honeſty, ſays he; ſhe- 
never wrong'd me of any ins that I know of ; A 
charge her with nothing : 

Even this was but a very indifferent way of vouch- 12 
ing for a girl's honeſty, and if the * really, honelt 
"my was not juſt to her. 

Well Madam, ſays I, may I aſk HO what was the 
cation of your parting with her? 


0. Mut een fhe.and 3" - 


could not agree; I am paſſionate and pretty trouble- 


ſome, and my maid. and I could not hit it; but the © - 


may do very well with another. Perhaps other miſ- 
treſſes may not be. ſo troubleſome and difficult as 1 


am; ſhe may do very well; I aſſure you the knows 


how to Ove any body but me; the told me ſo her- 


I was indeed provoked now, 2 F Ma- 
dam, you are pleaſed to give yourſelf - ſome hard 
words; but I beg you will allow me to ſay, I did 
not come for a character of the maid's miſtreſs but 

a character of the maid; and I doubt, by your diſ- 
cour ſe, you are willing to recommend your maid's 

character at the expence of your own.. 

She only ſmiled at me when I ſaid this, and ſaid 
again ſhe was very difficult and ill to pleaſe ; But 
Betty might do very well with another. 1 

I preſſed her again to let me know what ſhe parted 
with her maid for: but ſtill ſhe ſhufled me off, and 
gave me the cunningeſt evaſive anſwers. Betty her- 


ſelf could not have put me off with half the dexterity 


28 her miſtreſs did ; fo I made. my honours as if L was 


going away. 

Madam, ſays I, you are exceeding tender of your 
maid: But I cannot ſay you are equally juſt to a 
e ** you fee reſolved to depend upon — 

0 


. 
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. word for the character of a ſervant. However, ] 
ſhall take ir the way I hope you intend it, namely, 
that though it may not be for the girl's advantage 
to have the particulars of her behaviour told, yet 
vou would have me underſtand by it that her condu& 
will not bear -4 character, and that you would not 

have me venture upon her 3 and 1 thall take your ad- 
vice. 

At this ſhe ſeemed concerned, as if ſhe had expect. 

ed that her aukward way of talking of the wench 
had ſatisfied me, and Sar. I did not underſtand her; 
and as I offered to go, Pray, Madam, fays ſhe, don't 
ſay ſo; Betty may make you a very good ſervant; [ 
am ſorry you ſhould take me ſo; the 2 80 
very well m jour plage Gough he might not. 
7 ſuit me, 
As I was talking; : Lobſerved, that, in the draw- 
ingroom to the room we ſat in, chere ſat a gen- 
tleman reading on a great book, and every now 
and then he looked off his book, when his wife (for 
it was her huſband) ſpoke, as if he was ſurpriſed at 

\ what ſhe ſaid; and as the folding doors ſtood wide 
open, ſo that the rooms were as it were let both 
into one, he heard all we ſaid, and 1 perceived pid 
that as he looked off of his book when his wife ll 

| ſpoke, ſo he almoſt laugh'd outright when I ſpoke. bo 
At lat, as if he was not able to hold any longer, be 
clapp'd up the book pretty hard, and threw it by, 
and came forward into the room we were in, and 
making me a very low bow as he paſſed, he offered to 
go out; when his lady Rept up to him, and ſaid ſome- Jr 
thing ſoftly, which he anſwered ſoftly,” and with a. 
bundance of good-humour i in his face, ſaid to his wife, 
My dear, I will not interrupt you; upon which I of. 
fered to go away. By no means, Madam, ſaid he, my Bt 
buſineſs is of no moment. So taking hold of his Wl 
wife's wg be, a as it were, turned her towards 0 
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ind, at going away, My dear, ſays he, don't hold 
W the lady in ſuſpenſe about your maid, for I hear that 
ische buſineſs : Let her have a true character of her; 
vou would be glad to be dealt plainly with yourſelf. 
His wife ſmiled, but ſaid nothing at firſt; but pre- 
ſently turning to him, and all in a pleaſant good hu - 
mour, ſhe gave him a little tap on the arm with her 
band: Do you give a character of her if you think 
W 1 han't done it well. Muſt I? ſays he: Why then 
Madam, ſays he to me, witk my wife's leave, ſhe is 
a damn'd jade, a horrid ſcold, a liar, and theugh + 
ſhe has, I believe, ſtolen nothing from us, was a thief 
in the place ſhe came laſt. from, which we heard of 
ſince, and for that very thing my wife turned her 
W „„ 8 9 
I made a courtſey, and told him I was greatly o- 
bliged to him for ſo much ſincerity, and found his 
lady had been only tender of his maid's character, 
but had not at all recommended her. Why Madam, 
ſays he, my wife was cheated in this wench, only by 
te people {he lived with before, giving her ambigu- 
ous anſwers, and ſpeaking as fayourably of her as 
hey could; and that is che ruin of us all, adds he, 


4 


Win taking ſetyants. ti: no os; 5 
But Sir, ſays I, the lady ſhe lived with before did 


' | your lady 2 great deal of wrong, if ſhe knew her to | 


be what you ſay ſhe was in her ſervice. WT 
I don't know Madam how it was for that: I ne- 
er meddle with theſe things, ſays: he, but J believe 
ry wife was not ſo nice in her inquiries as you are; 
or if ſhe was, ſhe was eafier to be cheated in their 
anſwers; and it is ladies being thus backward to give, 
oſt and plain accounts to one another, that is the 
reaſon that ſuch a wretched gang of wenches run 
rom houſe to houſe, and get places, and behave in 
them as they do. Would the ladies, ſays he, be juſt 
to one another, ſpeak plain and honeſtly, and Sine 
e 5 


N 
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4 
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the creatures fuck characters as they deſerve, they 
would take care to deſerve better characters, and ng 
behave fo inſolently and fo ſaucily as they do. Tu 
jade Madam, fays he, that you come to inquire of Wl 
| has inſulted and taunted her miſtreſs two or thre: 
times, at ſuch a rate, that I have been forced to ſend 
a footman into the room to bring her out by the heat 
and ſhoulders, for fear her miſtrefs ſhould be fright. 
ed; and yet ſhe is ſo good to that ſlut that ſhe can. 
not find in heart to ſpeak the truth of her. 
My dear, ſays the lady, L have not ſaid any this 
but truth of her. 

Well — dear, ſays ſhe again, I was not upon my 
vath.”- . 

8 Why, that is true too child, ſaid he, but you ate 
upon your honour, and that is equivalent to an oath; 
and it would be hard to have this lady left to take 
ſuch a devil into her houſe, merely for fear of inju. 
ring the wench; why, you would injure the family 
you ſuffer to take her much more than the maid, 
Let her go ſeek her fortune where nobody know: 
Her, and there ſhe may have time to mend her man- 
ners, and come to town a 

Aut. Why, niece, this gentleman was your in- 
ſtructer. I think it is juſt his language that you 
ſpeak; only I think yo did not talk os ſo mode- 
rately as he does. 

Sec. Niece. And very good langua e too Wan 
it is for want of this gentleman's rule that we hare 
| any ſaucy, inſolent, idle ſervants in the world. 

Fir. Niece. It would make ſervants more cautious 

| of their behaviour T confeſs ; . but then, fiſter, it 

. would put it into the power of miſtreſſes to ruin poor 
ſervants when they pleaſed, and even when ther: WM 

Was no good ea the bread of a ſervant would Wl 
depend upon the breath of a miſtreſs. 

ccc. Niece. There is: no good IR world * 
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A enience: but the damage that way, if it ſhould be - 
| Thi at any time, is infinitely. lefs than the miſchief to 
40 : Wzmilies which comes by the infolence and wicked- 


es of ſervants. 


* | Aunt, Nay, by the univerſal degeneraey of ſer 6 
e hen ens vou might have ſaid: for even thoſe we call 
frigh ood ſervants at this time, are quite different things 


rom what they were, in former times, ay, even ſince 
can remember. ee ee 
Sec. Niece. Well Madam, but I could propoſe a 
emedy even againſt that part which my ſiſter objects 
gainſt, of 9 ſervants wrong; for I do not de- 
y that ſome miſtreſſes may injure their ſervants, and 
here 1 55 to be na wrong on either hand. 


whe 0 Fir. Niece. I have known a miſtreſs refuſe to give 
tag) r ſervant a character, only becauſe ſhe was un- 
** nlling to part with her, and yet at the fame time 
2 mi ſe. her ill to. | 


Sec. Niece. Such things may happen, I do not des 
PW 
Fir. Niece. I have alſo known a miſtreſs injure a 
Wervant by her partiality in favour of other ſervants, 
nd give a maid an ill character when ſhe has not 


0 1 eſerved it, by the mere reproaches raiſed on her by. 


Scr. Niece.) It is not poſſible to reckon up all the 
Waſes in which a miſtreſs may injure a ſervant, it is 


mY ue; and there can no rule be fer ſo exact as that no- 
ody ſhall be oppreſſed : But I have two things to 

5 „ FINS 2 | 

ULIOUS 1. All the injuſtice that can be ſuppoſed to happen 

er tt way, is not equal to that which miſtreſſes and 

=o amilies now ſuffer from the inſolence and baſeneſs of 


rrants; and therefore the remedy is to be embra- 
d, and the leſſer evil choſen, - LI 
2» There may be methods directed by the law, 


would 


thout 
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that, 
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| to give them certificates of their behaviour. 


the form of that certificate be ſettled and adjuſted by 


tificates that ſhall do them any ſervice, or recommend 


Tant would conteftt themſelves wir what you are 


_—  ————— i 


in form, Sur it ſhould be to this purpoſe Madam. 
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- that, 3 in a ſach caſes, Where miſtreſſes have nothing cz. 
Pital to charge upon a ſervant, they ſhall be obliged 


Aunt. I have often thought of that; but unleſ 


this very act of parliament, the miſtreſſes will ju 
write what they pleaſe ; and, when they are preju- 
diced againſt a ſervant, will ſay nothing in their cer. 


them at all to any one elſe. . + 

Sec. Niece, Thofe muſt be very malicious people 
that will go that length with a ſervant. | | 

Fir. Niece, But ſuch people there, are, and ſuch 
perhaps there will always be. £15 

Sec. Niece. Well, there may. be a remedy for that 
too, for there may be two or three ſeveral forms of 
certificates directed by the law; one voluntier, and 
full to all the behaviour of a ſervant, and the other 
to her honeſty and ſobriety only. | 

Lunt. Why then, child, nobody would take a ſer 
vant that had only your ſecond rate certificates ; they 
would preſently ſay, her miſtreſs had given no cha- 
racter but what ſhe could not help. 

Sec. Niece. I rather think, Madam, that all ſer- 


Fe to call my ſecond · rate certificate. 
Aunt. Come, let us hear what kind of certificate 
it is, if you are lawyer enough to draw it up. 
Sec. Niece. I am not lawyer enough to draw it up 


Tar CERTIFICATE. 
1 A. B. do hereby certify, that the bearer bereof, H. B. 


lived with me as a chambermaid one year and a quai. 
ter, ending the  dayof R; laſt, during 
which time ſhe behaved herſelf bongſtiy, modeſtly, an 
e, at becamt'a ee Witneſs my by 
| A. B. 
N i * b Aunt 


t in 3 
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ng es. 

bliged en Wis wuly niece, a forvant Asen ig 
' ; gclerve do much character as that nobody . 0 

unleſs 2 F 8 

ted by g 25 1 Nee. Well Madam. da 12 Servant chat did 


I je deſerve ſo much character as at 1 miſtreſs bughe 


Preju- to take l 25077 7 
ir cer. Fir. Wire. But ſuppdſe, Aller, 80 mikterſs would 
amend tnalicioufly deny it, as I ſaid before. 


Sic. Niate. Why, then the maid Would have this 
Fame remedy as the has for her wagts, viz. complain 
to a juſtice of peace, that in caſe upon the miſtreſs s 
bang heard, if ſhe could not give ſufficient reaſons, 
and proof of the fact ee — ava — a * 
tißente, the juſtice certificate to the 
maid, intimating, that dey heatd all that could 
be alledged, he did not find was ſulicicttcauſe | 


2 refu | 
voy yl niece, and FUR was: your firſt rate 


people 
1 ſuch 


Jr that 
rms of 
T, and 
> Other 


a ſer- Ns 75 pray that you call this the ſecond ? 

3 they " $2. Miert. Why Madam, when a miſtreſs may 

o cha · i ive a kindneſs for a ſervant, and is willing to give 

? ber an extraordinary fecommendatlon, ſhe * add, 

all fer- chat ſhe is a very good needle woman, or that ſhe is 

ou are A very good cook, that ſhe was not only faithful but 
| diligent, and ſo/in other eaſes : But, as I'fald, I be- 

tificate WW heve any ſervant will be contented with the ſecond, 

which. is ſufficient; 3 

w it up : Fir, Mice. I agree that the giving ſuch certificates | 

m. would put an end to theſe inquiries. ' 


Sec. Niece. Which"oftentimes leave us in the dark | 
as much as we were before they are made 5 N and | 


H.]. ſometimes more a great deal. 

2 gu Aunt. That is our fault indeed that we will- not 

during with freedom and plainneſs acquaint one another 

ly, and what we are to expect from the maids we hire; and 

hand, it is preſuming upon this charitable diſpoſition of 

5 miſtreſſes that maids behave ſo ſaucily as they do. 
uni 


- Sec, Niece. Well, if _ of wy maids 80 from 1 
5 d 


"1 


| 78 x 314 1 27 
tell thera olainky- beforehand what they/are to ex. 
- pe&of me, and what kind of charadter:[thall gin 
Ys them if they ſend any body to me. 
Vir, Miecs And what effect has it upon. them! 
Are they: the better for it? d tum oy 
Sec. Niece. Why, I'll tell you what effect. it had 
upon one of my maids. I had told her my mind 
very roundly one day upon occaſton of ſomething ] 
did not like; and truly my maid turned very ſtor 
upon me, and told me ſhe was-forry ſhe could not 
pleaſe me, and hoped I would provide myſelf then. 
1 told her char ſhe ſnould not ſay ſhe an not pleaſe 
me, but that ſhe would not pleaſe me. 
She anſwered very pently;: that it wah 2 would; 
Emight take it which way I pleaſed. 
Very well ſays I, Mary, you are 1 tart with 
me. 'F hope when you ſend your next miſtreſs to me 
for, à character you: ; wal gueſs: RTE ed boy 
words again.. | . 
Why, would Lbe fo barbarous, aid ſhe," 0 rip up 
Words that paſſed in anger, and give mays for the 
character of apy ſervant? 
No Mary, ſays I, you ſhould not. ap will L be ſo 
barbarous ? you ſhould ſay, would I be ſo honeſt as 
to give a character of you from your on mouth! 
Depend upon it Mary, ſays IL. I ſball not be ſo unjuſt 
to any miſtreſs to conceal a thing of that moment 
from them; why it would dada thens. Ge greatek 
injery in the world. 
Zhe ſtood ſtill a good while ans ſaid nathivg 3 but 
As, ſhe ſaw me looking at her as if I expected an an- 
ſwer, the girl fell a- crying, run to me, and offering 
to kneel to me, begged my pardon, and told me ſh: 
hoped I would allow her to — her warning, for 
he was reſolved ſhe would live with me till ſhe had 
deſerved a better characte. 
2 Fagy * 1 ſhould have 00 her ſhe eight 
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go when ſhe would then, for wo Ned deſerved a bet · 
ter character juſt then. | 

Sec. Niece. I did not fay ſo to "i but I would 
not let her kneel; and 1 told her I would not inſiſt 
upon her rs 2 for as long as ſhe behaved ſo to 
me I believed I hauld never put her away. 

Aunt. Well, but did ſhe mend afterwards ? 

See. Niete. Indeed ſhe was a very good ſervant be- 
fore, only a little haſty, and impatient of reproof ; 
but ſhe proved the beſt ſervant after it that any body 
ever had. She is with me ſtill. | 

Aunt. It is certainly fo, if we give fair, bold; and 
juſt characters of them, and if it once came to be the 
euſtom or general uſage among miſtreſſes, ſervants 
would quickly carry it after another manner, at leaſt 
$ they would take care to part upon as good terms as 
W they could with their miſtreſſes. 
' Sec: Niece. And we ſhould not cheat one another 


as we do now. in giving characters to the yileſt crea- 
tures that fall in our way. 
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